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FOREWORD 


The study of Political Philosophy is doubly important 
in the present epoch of social evolution. The old order 
seems to be crumbling all over the world and man is 
faced with a gigantic task of reconstruction. He must 
try to measure the strength of the psychological and 
economic forces which appear to race with tremendous 
velocity. He must try to guide their flow into channels 
which have been marked out, more than anything else, 
by the scientific revolution during the last hundred 
years. He must understand the deeper implications of 
the present situation and try to plan the immediate 
future. Either task will be assisted by a careful study 
of political thought through the ages. It is true that 
no philosopher can rise completely above his environ¬ 
ment and cannot, therefore, be accepted as a guide for 
all time. Hut there are a few great minds like Plato, 
Aristotle and Rousseau whose speculations have some¬ 
thing of permanent value. They probed so deep into 
the nature of associated life as to illumine the whole 
field of social organisation. To follow the development 
of political thought in the historical perspective has a 
great educative value. It trains the mind to think, to 
criticise and to construct. 

It is a welcome sign of the times that Indian 
scholarship is now making up the lag and embarking on 
social philosophy in a spirit of constructive criticism. 
Prof. D. R. Bhandari’s work marks a step in this direc¬ 
tion. It bears evidence of an unusually wide range of 
reading and a firm grasp of numerous schools of politi¬ 
cal thought. The author has taken care to furnish the 
historical background of the ideas whose development 
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he has treated of. Happily, he has brought the survey 
up-to-date and, with admirable detachment, analysed 
the various pragmatic philosophies which have appeared 
in recent years. The whole book is a monument of 
industry and learning and should prove very useful to 
advanced students. 

Beni Prasad. 

The Politics Department, 

University ok Allahabad, 

7th February, 1934. 



PREFACE 


This book is intended to serve as an Introduction to the 
History of European Political Philosophy. There are several 
excellent books on outstanding political philosophers and 
a large number of eminently readable treatises on different 
aspects and schools of Political Philosophy. But an up-to-date 
survey of the growth and development of Political Philosophy 
in Europe from its earliest beginnings is required from time 
to time, and meets an acutely felt need of students. Litera¬ 
ture on Political Philosophy has been vastly enriched by 
the researches of modern scholars, and political experiments 
like Bolshevism and Fascism have brought into being new 
ideologies of their own, which no serious student of the subject 
can afford to ignore. In writing this book, the author has 
endeavoured to incorporate all the available material into a 
comprehensive account of the development of Political Thought 
m Europe from the earliest times to the present day. 

The author is fully alive to the limitations of his treat¬ 
ment of a vast and difficult subject. A presentation of »he 
many and varied developments in European Political Philosophy 
may suffer from arbitrary selection and biased emphasis. 
A writer's predilections may colour his exposition of the views 
of others. The author has tried to avoid this danger. In 
doing this, however, he may have laid his work open to the 
charge that it does not deal with the History of Political 
Philosophy from a definite point of \iew of its own. The 
author has chosen, for better or worse, to follow the historical 
and objective method ; he has confined himself to giving an 
accurate exposition of the views of political philosophers, 
together with fair and reasonable criticism of their views from 
various standpoints. 

The author acknowledges his deep indebtedness to 
late Dr. Beni Prasad, late Head of the Department of Politics, 



Allahabad University, for kindly going through the manu¬ 
script and making some very valuable suggestions. He is also 
grateful to Dr. T. G. P. Spear, Head of the Department of 
History, University of Delhi, to Dr. K. C. Khanna of Govern¬ 
ment College, Lahore, and to Mr. S. K. Bose for their helpful 
criticisms. Messrs. Shanti Sarup Vasishtha, B.A., Avinash 
Chandra Sahgal, b.a., and Fateh Singh Rawat have kindly read 
the proofs for the author. 
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CHAPTER I 

POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY OF GREECE 
I. Hellenic Institutions 

In outlining the history of human thought, it is never safe to 
earmark a definite era or area as being solely responsible for a 
certain systetft of ideas. We cannot say, "Here theology or 
political philosophy began”. But, on the whole, we are on safe' 
ground when we say that systematic political thought in the 
West begins with the ancient Greeks. Political thought origi¬ 
nated with the Greeks because of the essential secularity of their 
mind which, made them particularly prone to 'reason about 
things’. The word political comes from the Greek word Polls. 

It is impossible to understand the development of Greek 
political thought without reference to the geography of Greece 
and the special environment in which the Greeks lived. Ancient 
Greece, at the opening of authentic history, i.e., about 700 B.C., 
consisted of a number of cities scattered among and divided by 
hills and valleys. These cities represented so many isolated 
communities, were self-contained, had their own systems of 
government and formed city-states. There was no common 
political system for the whole of Greece, though the Greeks 
owned a common ancestry and had very similar social and reli¬ 
gious customs and institutions. The Greeks were indebted for 
most of their institutions, political or otherwise, to the two 
important city-states—Athens and Sparta—between whom there 
was a constant and long-drawn-out contest for the political 
leadership of Hellas. In spite of this indebtedness, however, a 
city-state was too “self-sufficient not to follow Its own lines of 
development in different directions, interpreting or adopting the 
Athenian 6r Spartan institutions' as they suited its own condi¬ 
tions and needs best. ^It is true, therefore, to say that the city- 
state was ffie main-spring of all political thought in Greece. For 
many centuries before the Christian era, the various city*-states 
in Greece gave trial to different forms of government, t*e., 
monarchy, aristocracy, tyranny and democracy. These trials 
led to endless controversies and filled the minds of the 
Greeks With political interest and political speculation. The 
variety in the type of government led to enquiry as to the ideal 
form of government and supplied data for 'such an enquiry. It 
Was during this period that political thought had a definite 
and systematic beginning. 
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The Greek View of Life 

The Greeks of the days of Plato and Aristotle were not only 
an advanced but also an extraordinarily positive people. They 
were essentially rationalistic and looked upon/Natu're as a useful 
ally and not as a potential enemy, as other primitive peoples 
believed her to be. To a Greek, life bore all the three aspects, 
vis:, individual, social and political. A man interested the Greeks 
not as an Isolated unit but as atl integral part of the society and 
the Greeks did not distinguish between the society and the state 
so much as we do now-a-days. Even thougn the Greeks had 
their own forms of religion, they looked upon religion as very 
much a matter of personal concern. Hence they showed a great 
deal of toleration in matters of religious faith and practice. To 
a Greek, the best form of individual development was one which 
created a sense of proportion bringing about harmony between 
the different parts of the individual human being, between the 
individual and the society, and between the individual and the 
Divine. This prompted physical perfection and "control over 
p4sstflff s - This, individual excellence was, however, always to be 
subordinated to public usefulness because the state dominated 
the individual more or less completely. The promotion of 
balance and harmony in thought and action was pre-eminently 
social in character. It is this sense of the public, i.e., social and 
political, usefulness of an iq^tyidual .life which made the Greeks 
lay a well-deserved emphasis on their systems of Education. 

The Greek Idea of Education 

The pre-Socratic Greek education corresponded with the 
Old, is.. Theological and post-Socratic, with the New, t.e.. 
Philosophical phase of Greek thought. The education of the 
Homeric Greeks who lived very simple lives required no elabo¬ 
rate system of instruction. Living in small communities, each 
citizen was educated by the other in the open air. The aim of 
educalianthenja^ . wpnfeandL a 

doer of deeds'. This education was purely practical ana was 
calculated to promote modesty, pyc&y, revgnspep, strength^glf- 
contro!, sociability and patriotism. There were no educational 
institutions then and religion dominated every social, .activity- 
The tendency towards fregdojn, the influence jrf.foreign nations 
and the successes of the Persjan Wars, however, were transform¬ 
ing the rental, .social/ religious and political outlook of the 
Greeks, add this necessitated a change in their educational out¬ 
look as well. The Homeric education was replaced by a type 
of education "ifrhich toSk its colour and. shape from the city-state. 
The aim of education an .individual fprjperor 

berdrip of his city-state. It now became a part, pt ppEtjq?, for 
j^had a political aim. It was meant not so much to fpQg shout 
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i ntellectual deyffopment as to train an individual “in a certain type 
olfcharacter, which corresponds to the demands of the State upon 
die individual, and is, therefore, because it means a harmony 
between the two, calculated to preserve the integrity and stability 
of the State”,, 1 Education was to be in consonance with the 
spirit of the constitution of the pity-state. Both Plato and 
Aristotle attached the greatest importance to education in a city- 
state, as evidenced by the fact that Plato’s masterpiece, the 
Republic, is viewed as “the finest treatise on education that even 
was written”*. ' 

The Greek View of the City-State 

The Greeks entertained an almost fanatical devotion for the 
city-state, for, to them, it was the city-state which made life 
worth all that it was. A typical city-state contained about 40,000 
souls, though Athens, at the height of its power and prosperity, 
contained about six times that number. The problems of the 
city-state were naturally much simpler than those of the modern 
nation-states and as the Greeks held firmly that a man was a 
‘political animal’, all Greek citizens felt entitled and willing, to 
take a direct part in the affairs of their .beloved city-state. The 
statement of Pericles that “We alone regard a man who takes 
no interest in public affairs, not as a harmless, but as a useless 
character, and if few of us‘ are originators, we are all sound 
judges of a policy” was more patriotic than true and applied 
with greater or less force to other city-states too. The individual 
and the city-state were indissolubly bound up together, both 
being necessary for the existence of each other. To Plato, the 
State was a magnified individual, the virtues of l>oth being 
identical. Both formed ‘a living social whole; neither could 
have interests contrary to the other’. To the Greeks, the city- 
state was both a church as well as a political institution, and 
its end was to promote among its citizens goodness and justice, 
the latter representing an ideal perfeetjon in human relationship^. 

Characteristic Features of the Greek City-State 

Among the features characteristic of a Greek city-state were 
the following:— 

The government in the city-states was a direct govern¬ 
ment. T his was possible because: the city-states were formed oi 
small communities of then who generally owned a common 
ancestry, knew each other intimately and could conveniently 
assemble together in bne place for political deliberations. What¬ 
ever the actual form of government in a city-state, the ultimat< 
power resided, in the mass of atizens and not in the carefully 
selected, bodies. 

1 Political Thought of Plato and Aristotle, by Ernest Barker, p. 424 
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The Greek city-state was not only a self-contained poli- 
tij^cnlity but was also a theocr jy v. Respect had to be paid to 
the gjocf of the city-state. Tnd-e was, however, no division of 
loyalty between the IState and the Church. The gods of the 
city-state were the gods of the individual and there was a com¬ 
mon divine worship at public cost. The Greek patriotism was 
too fervent to allow of the separate existence of a possibly hostile 
church alongside the beloved city-state. Hence religion and 
politics were blended together in a harmonious whole. 

The direct government of the city-state penetrated far more 
deeply into the lives of the citizens than the modern govern¬ 
ments do. This was because it was recognised by the Greeks 
that it was through the State only that a man could attain his 
highest individual development. In the nature of things, there- 
foie, the city-state was very socialistic in its conception oi duties 
and its activities were many-sided. The sumptuary laws, fpn 
instance, formed a very important part of the ^general ’laws of 
the city-state. 

It would hardly be going too far to say that there was 
very little of private life in a Greek city-state. The Polls was 
the Tiome of a Greek and he spent most of his time in the 
assembly or the market-place discussing public questions. The 
individual had no meaning and, therefore, no life apart from the 
State. He realized himself only within the orbit of the State. If 
he enjoyed any rights it was that he might fulfil his duties to the 
state. There was, therefore, no clear distinction between the 
prjyate and the public life of a Greek citizen. Besides, the Greeks 
never made any clear distinction between the state and society. 
The political animal of Aristotle really meant political />/iw eocial 
awual 

Another important feature of the Greek city-state was the 
notion that there was no distinction between furjjftjpn and 
fuijc^ion* A citizen was sometimes a general leading the armies 
against the barbarians or against an hostile city-^tatc in Hellas * 
and at another time he was appointed a judge. The imtv ejr^l^y * 
of J|p$o& was, therefore, a weH-acqepted notion "with the! 

In all Greek speculation affecting the government of 
the city-state, t]|eie„k i .j0[Q,. J aItetiH)t,, tQ^ distinguish between the 
individ ual aOjOj 8 . Tig ht s on one side ana * the city-state and its 
rtffitfe the'o ^er T* To the Greeks, the expression “Mari tWrstis 
State” wqKtabave been very unintelligible. There Was no_ 
contrast of public;, and private, ?Tg|)ts because ( as a moral .associa-” 
tion . the “purpose of the State was riot different front the highest 
JSSpSose of the individual.” 2 

* ** Political Thought of Plato and Aristotle, by Ernest Barker, p. 11. 
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The Greek city-state was something more than a mere 
aggregate of i n4iv ictual ^citizens. It was not like a lifeless statue 
but was like a living body. It had a high moral and spiritual 
> character t It wasHboth ethical and legal. It was paramount and 
men existed to serve it. It was not an organisation but an 
organism—a moral organism. Politics, to the Greeks, was the 
etfucs of the whole society 1 . To Aristotle, a constitution denoted 
not only an^arrangement of offices’ but ‘a manner; of life\ The 
political thought of Greece stands intimately related to a charac¬ 
teristically Greek conception of individual morality. * 

Greek Idea of Citizenship 

To the Greeks, citizenship meant the capacity to rule and be 
ruled in turn The Greeks had very definite ideas as to who 
should and who should not be citizens. The population in the 
city-state was divided into the land-owning nobility, the middle 
class men engaged in industry and commerce and the helots or 
slaves. For every citizen in Athens, there were four slaves and 
the slaves were considered unfit for being given the rights and 
responsibilities of citizenship. Even working men were denied 
citizenship, for the mind of a worker was considered incapable 
of speculation, which was necessary for the government of the’ 
city-state. Political life and citizenship depended upon leisure.* 
The Greek city-state was primarily a military state and second¬ 
arily an agricultural one. Every able-bodied adult had to be a 
soldier. According to Aristotle, if the first necessity of a state 
was to be, its second necessity was to expand. Indulgence in 
commerce was considered by the Greeks as southing disgrace¬ 
ful. Citizenship of the state meant an active participation in the 
government of the city-state. The Greek ideas of citizenship 
were something very different from the modem notions of 
citizenship in a big nation-state. Slavery being a very well 
recognized “institution with the Greeks, the citizens formed an 
extremely limited class in a city-state. Among this limited class 
of leisured people, citizenship was the essential attribute and 
goal of manhopd. 

Greek Reverence for Law 

The Greeks entertained a deep and abiding reverence for 
law. This was partly because of the belief of the Greeks that 
laws were originally created by superhuman jvisdom. * Every 
citizen from his boyhood, viewed everything from the point of 
yiew of law. Hpyever.wrong a particular l&w might be, it was 
considered the duty of a citizen to obey it. Even an idealist like 
Plato held that the ’citizens were the slaved of law; ^ This 
because reason was supposed to be incaffiMe in . P|^0, 
however,"TilEg" , pther Greek philosophers, cared not so mu<m |or 
the form of law as for the spiriL.of justice animating the lg£?s. 
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The highest public function in the Greek world was the j udicial 
function . The Greeks were devoted to their laws partly becatfSHf 
at toe' belief in their superhuman origin and partly because the 
general principles embodying the law were believed to be “perfect 
and .permanent, not subject to change at the will of the people. 
Nature was the source of law .... and the duty of the state 
was ordinarily considered to be the application rather than the' 
creation of the law”. 8 Law, to the Greeks, was moral because it 
was natural and, therefore, it ‘constituted the cement of the city- 
state’/ Law was the same for all and, therefore, in a way, it 
rf<8Sht freedom. Obedience to laws was an essential element in 
the Hellenic conception of liberty. The Greeks, unlike the 
Romans, refused to accept the laws as a product of popular will. 
Greek Notions about Justice. 

The Greeks looked upon justice as ‘virtue in action’ and 
therefore a virtue pag .excellence. Plato, for instance, believed 
that a state was" an ideal one if justice prevailed in it. What 
was the Greek conception of justice? Plato began his definition 
of justice negatively by asserting that “to speak the truth and 
restore what we. hath, received” is not a correct estimation of 
'justice. It was no justice to restore weapons to a man who had 
grown mad after entrusting his weapons to somebody else. 
‘Justice, was. the. virtue of the soul and injustice.!^ vice.’ To 
bofh Plato and Aristotle, justice meant goodnes§,..as. well as 
w illingness to obe y laws. It connoted corrsponciience of rights 
ana duties. Justice was ‘the ideal of. perfection in human rela* 
tjpnships’. Plato held that justice consisted ‘in giving to each 
individual, the opportunity for the exercise of functions for the 
performance of which he is properly qualified by his mental, 
moral and physical qualities’. To Plato, justice was one of the 
highest of virtues. Life was best where justice prevailed. Plato 
aimed at bringing justice into the state by creating perfect har¬ 
mony in the desires of people and this harmony was possible 
only when the society, was regulated on the principles of com J 
raunism. Justice, to the Greeks, was not a mere function of the 
judicial tribunals. It was the spirit which animated men in the 
proper*discharge of th^ir duties. That form of government was 
best which best administered justice. 

II, The Sophists and Their Political Philosophy 
The Origin of Sophists 

, The 5th century B.C. was a period of great economic and 
political disturbances in Greece. This century began with the 
} great Persian War^and ended with the Peloponnesian War. An 
.active and violentjriasji between rival institutions, i.c., between 
^absol uristiTand. autonomy, and between Spartan 

H> History of Political Thought, by R. G. Gettell, p. 41. 
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military* oligarchy and Athenian democracy presented a scene 
which provided much food for speculation to the keen intellect 
of the Greeks. The various forms of government in the combatant 
spates came in for their share of praise or blame according to the 
fortunes of the war. This naturally led to an enquiry as to what 
was ttog*'best form of government. Tne hitherto dominant study 
of # Nature and its laws gave place in the minds of the Greek 
thinkers to the more absorbing examination of political, Social 
and economic conditions prevailing in Greece. The period was 
characterized by great intellectual activity and freedom of thought. 
Political philosophy became one of the favourite subjects oi 
study. This, naturally, gave rise to a class of teachers who 
lectured on politics and taught the arts of eloquence, disputation, 
etc. These were known as the Sophists. 

Their Philosophy 

The Sophist thinkers represented a transitional period in thd 
growth of Greek philosophy rather than any particular system oi 
thought. They were intellectual free-lances. Their teachings 
and philosophy were characterized by a common method of 
approach and common point of view rather than by any com- 
nmnity of thought. The Sophists were the philosophers of the 
period but did not form any school of thought. They taught 
everything and this led them to systematize different subjects 
of knowledge. To the Sophists, abstract notions about universal 
truth,and justice^ meant nothing. To them, 'man ^ the measure I 
of all things’. An individual himself was to be the judge of 
whether his action was good or bad. This naturally upset fhe 
old ethical and legal code of conduct and pointed conclusively to 
individualism The Sophists did not believe in the natural origin 
of law, the §t&te and other similar institutions. The laws were 
noFnatural but conventional as evidenced by the fact that there 
was an endless variety of laws. If the laws had originated in 
nature, they would have T>een characterized by uniformity rather 
than variety. The Sophists believed in the selfishness and 
inegualitjr of human nature and, therefore, held that power, i.e., 
political authority, was* ba^ed oxi foye. Thl^o^bists_orimh$ted 
the idea that the state rested upon a social contract? "To""the 
Sophists, the laws were often based on poGHSTTxpediency, were 
divorced from morality, and, therefore, obedience to them was 
a question of personal interest. 

Their Importance 

Before the Sophists, knowledge was unsystematic and' 
indefinite* Led by the necessity of teaching, the Sophists system 
matized knowledge and thus render^ an inestimable service to 
humanity. Because of this systematisation, humai^peculation 
in future could be more definite and accurate. It wfipagain* the 
Sophists who made political science a practical ftudy. Plata 
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borrowed many of his ideas from the Sophists. The Sophists 
represented a sceptical time, and their scepticism and subjectivism 
led later on to the idealising of men like Plato and others. 
Individualism as well as the general teaching of the Sophists gave 
birth to the philosophy of Socrates. The greatest contribution to 
mankind of the Sophists*was the stand they took upon ‘the 
individual jpg#snnjbeing the sole criterion of truth'. 

Socrates and His Teaching 

Socrates was,the heir .to the Sophists. He agreed with them 
that the “conceptions of right must be subjected to the scrutiny 
of individual reason and not rest upon religion or upon tradi¬ 
tional customs”. Socrates aimed at reforming the moral nature 
of man. He was more of a prophet than a philosopher. There 
are'few positive doctrines enunciated by Socrates. To Socrates, 
kno wle dge was virtue; and singk^yirtites were varieties of 
knowledge; but Socratic knowledge was intimately related with 
character. ‘Know thyself was his motto. His method of 
teaching was not so much to tell as to draw out from his 
disciples. He was for creating a professional class of moral 
and political leaders representing an aristocracy of intellect. He 
was in favour of wisdom and not birth. There was in Socrates 
1 an antidemocratic touch. Democracy was, to him, an impossible 
form of government. His preference was for an aristocracy of 
Intellect. 

Socrates on Law and State 

Whereas the Sophists did not believe in any abstract notions 
of right and justice, Socrates believed that out of the general 
mass" of laws, conventions and customs, a general code of ethics 
could be prepared to guide mankind. Socrates entertained a 
great reverence for He could conceive of no natural justice 
outside law'. Taw was, to him, the sovereign of both the ruler 
and the ruled. It was ‘the written agreement of the citizens, 
defining what should be done and what not done’. The Socratic 
view of the state was different from the view of the pre-Socratic< 
Sophists. Socrates believed that man was essentially s ggjg j and 
the state performed a necess&ry and useful function. 

Significance of His Deoth 

While in theory Socrates believed in a close interrelationship 
between politics and ethics, the way he died showed how in 
actual practice v ethical and political standards of conduct could 
dome into conflict, one against the other. Socrates was put to 
death for iippiety. The manner in which he died constituted 
his greatest contribution to the civilization of fflffikipd, because 
it taught that:*-* * 

1. It was the duty gpeach individual to judge right or wrong 
aqjprding to W individual reason and to fdlow his own 
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conscience. Not only is the man the measure of all things 
but each man is the otjly measure for himself., To Socrates, 
the individual reason was the final tribunal of appeal. 

2. While a citizen must follow his own conscience* it was his 
duty to bow to the laws of the state and its judicial deci¬ 
sions. While, thought and action must be free 

and must be based upon personal reason and personal cons¬ 
cience, a man must accept the punishment imposed by the 
stale" upon such freedom of thought and action. “Socrates, 
like Hobbes, asserted the uncompromising authority and 
irresponsibility of the ruling power.** 1 
The importance of Socrates lies not so much in what he 
taught but in the manner in which he imparted his lesson. He 
drove home to his disciples the importance of deaf „and rational 
thinking. Aristotle ascribed to Socrates the introduction of 
inductive reasoning and definition. 

Cynics and Cyrenaics 

The teachings of Socrates created bodies of people known 
as cynics and cyrenaics The order of cynics was founded by 
Antisthenes. The cynics got their inspiration from the life and 
teachings of Socrates. They carried the teaching of Socrates to 
extreme. Their motto was self-sufficingness. A cynic was self- 
sufficient bv himself and was indifferent to everything outside 
himself. He was extremely individualistic and spurned society 
and its institutions. The state was k meaningless to a cynic 
because he only acknowledged the citizenship of the world. The 
cynics believed in the essential equality of men. They were 
enemies of property, family, society and the state. If virtue is 
knowledge, all material things must he stet aside. The greatest 
of the cynics was Dipgenes, a contemporary of Aristotle. 
Diogenes believed and taught that the only right state was that 
of the world. He preached the doctrine of communism in wives 
and children, for he was against the institution of the family. 
The cyrenaics too, like tfie cynics, based their system on extreme 
individualism * The cyrenaics were for the pursuit of wise 
pleasure. They, too, like the cynics, had no need for the state 
and were cosmopolitan in their outlook. 

III. Plato 

The 5th and 4th centuries B.C. represent the classical period 
of Hollas. Of a galaxy of talent which has immortalised Ancient 
Greece, Plato and Aristotle may be said to be the most outstand¬ 
ing- Elato was born in an aristocratic family and Jived at a 
time when the best days of Athenian democracy were over. He 
studied for eight years with Socrates and on the latter's death 
he travelled, for more than a decade, to Megara, Cyrene, Egypt 

4 Plato—Moral and Pqltikal Ideals , by A. M. Adams, p. 19. 

'**' ivy >»fi 
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and Southern Italy. He then founded his Academy and wrote 
and taught there except for his short visits to Syracuse. 

The Megarian and Pythagorean doctrines affected Plato’s 
impressive rmncf but the chiefsource of inspiration for Plato was 
Socrates. The method of teaching adopted by the latter gathered 
round him a number of disciples, *the ’greatest of whom was 
Plato (427-347 B.C.). Like his master, Plato had an instinc¬ 
tive inclination for practical reform of men and affairs. Plato 
taught in the Academy and like Socrates awakened thought by 
dialogues. Plato was the friend and counsellor of King Qjanysius 
of Syracuse and thus had the opportunity to come into contact 
with p ract ical politics. 

While studying the political philosophy of Plato we must 
bear in mind that he was deeply affected by the death of Socrates 
at the hands of the Athenian democracy and disapproved of a 
good deal in Athenian public and private life. We must also 
remember that in the best of his dialogues, the Republic, Plato 
tried to portray a state which could be an ideal state from every 
point of view. Politics, with Plato, therefore, included our mod¬ 
ern politics, sociology, much of our ethics and pedagogy and a 
part of our theology. 

It is no easy matter to follow the political philosophy of 
Plato because all the writings of our philosopher—and thirty-six 
of them may, more or less safely, be ascribed to him—are in the 
form of dialogue and his political philosophy is inextricably 
woven into his general philosophic speculation. Besides, Plato 
in* his dialogues always uses an analogy and deduces his argu¬ 
ments from that snaggy. This makes the understanding of 
Platonic line of argument and reason very difficult. His writ¬ 
ings have a poeti c and idealistic tinge. 

Plato wrote his dialogues during a period when Greece was 
subject to a process of decay and disintegration, politically, 
socially and intejlectually, due largely to the teachings of the 
Sophists. He could not remain unaffected, positively or nega¬ 
tively, by the teachings of the Sophists but in the content and 
form of his philosophy he was essentially Socratic. The very 
basis of Plato’s philosophy is the Socratic doctrine of reality 
according to which the reality of a'thing inheres, not in its 
superficial material manifestation but in itsMea which is perfect, 
permanent, immutable and self-existent: also agreed with 

Socrates in identifying virtue with knowledge?" But there is also 
an essential difference between the master and the pupil as shown 
by the attitude of the two towards truth. To Socrates, as we have 
seen, t ruth was the creatu re of. indi vidual reason. This concep¬ 
tion of truth precludes the possibility of there being any abstract 
principles of trut^ capable of unjv^piaJLateplication. PlatoT on 
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the other hand, di<J believe in certain abstract principles repre¬ 
senting truth. The chief aim of Plato always was to promote; 
justice *and virtue^ yife^ehlefed into political^ specUlarttOT'-a^ 
tried f<Tconjure up his vision of an ideal state because he wanted 
the state to help in the promotion of these virtues. Only a per¬ 
fect state could represent the highest development of human 
vi rtj Li p and produce the perf^t citizen. Following his doctrine 
otreality, Plato believed that reality belonged not to a man but 
to the Universal Man or to a corporate whole, the state. The 
state, i.e. t the i deal state, therefo re, was more real than the citi¬ 
zen or in AristoteliatTphraseologv^ywa s prior to the mai l. In his 
consideration of a form of government Dest suited to the promo¬ 
tion of justice and virtue it was, of course, inevitable for him 
to establish a very close connection between politics and ethics. 
He practically made politics the handmaid of ethics. 

Plato's Works 

From the point of view of the study of the political 
^philosophy of Plato we are mainly concerned with:— 

(1) The Republic , trashed about 386 B.C., and dealing 

with metaphysics, ethics, education and political 
philosophy. 

(2) The Politicus or Statesman , finished about 380 B.C. and 

(3) The Laws, published after the death of Plato. 

Besides these three dialogues, of which the Republic is by 
far the most important and most representative of Plato, we have 
a number of other dialogues such as the Apology, the Meno, 
the Protagoras , the Gorgias , the Critics and the Crito , etc. 
The Afrol opM. of Socrates represents a splendid defence of the 
right of *indivi3ual conscience. Both the Meno and the Prota¬ 
goras deal with the important question of whether or not virtue 
is communicable, i.e., teachable. Plato believes that virtue, art 
of statesmanship and proper conduct in life are teachable. The 
Gorgias represents an attack on Sophists. Plato exposes 
Sophistic teaching as a mere sham. The Crito inculcates obedi¬ 
ence to laws if they do not clash against conscience. Law is the 
creator of every social relationship. The sta;t£ has an absolute 
claim upon the citizens. 

The ‘Republic’ 

The Republic of Plato, written at the virile and ripe age of 
about forty, is the greatest of all Plato's dialogues. It represents 
the acme of Plato's philosophy and, in a way, the centre of his 
other dialogues. In its sweep, comprehension, perfection and 
universality of thought, it shows Hellenic philosophy at its best. 
It gives a picture not of any existing city-state in Greece but 
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of an ideal state in which the apparent weaknesses and short¬ 
comings of the existing states were to be avoided. 

The Republic lends itself to five natural divisions. 
(1) Book I and a part of Book II are introductory, and deal with 
representative views about human life and about the nature of 
justice and of morality. (2) Books JJ, III and IV concern them¬ 
selves with the construction of the first state and the first system 
of education. Plato suggests the best form of human society which 
would reflect the three elements of human nature, i.e., reason, 
spirit and appetite. Justice is traceable to a society so consti¬ 
tuted. (3) Books V, VI and VII are given mainly to the con¬ 
struction of the second, i.e., ideal state based on the principles of 
communism and rule of philosophy. Plato enlightens us on Iris 
Idea of the Good. (4) Books .VIII and IX deal with perver¬ 
sions of the states and of individuals. (5) Book X forms a 
rather detached part of the dialogue and discusses the relation 
of philosophy to art and the capabilities and destinies of the 
human soul. The real importance of the Republic lies in 
Books II to VI and Book VIII. 

The Republic is Plato s masterpiece. It 'is the crowning 
achievement of Plato’s art fend philosophy’. Like a true Greek 
that he was, Plato considered justice to be the supreme virtue 
and in the Republic, he tried to portray an ideal state in which 
justice should reign supreme. To Plato the state was a magni- 
§60. individual. The virtues of the individual and of the state 
were identical. He held ‘that the individual presents almost the 
same features and qualities as s o^ ty. on a smaller scale’. The 
elements of reason, spirit and appetite were common to both 
and, therefore, his conception of an ideal state 'is an imitation 
of the best and noblest life’. In the nature of things, therefore, 
the Republic is pre-emihently a treatise on ethics. It is 'a single 
treatise of an ethico-political.order, treating of qran.as 'a member 
of the sta|;e ana of the state as a moral community’. R The 
Republic represents a protest against the teaching of Sophists 
and the existing social and political corruption. 

A practical idealist as he was, Plato lielieved that his ideal 
state was not impossible of realisation if ‘any place be found 
suitable for the habitation of philosophers and the growth of 
philos 9 phy’. 5 Though primarily ethical, the Republic is one of 
fhe greatest trea tises on education. This was but natural since 
Plato held that virtue was teachable. Though the different topics 
discussed in the Republic are inextricably, though artistically, 
mterwgven and present an ‘artistic urpty’, Plato in this dialogue 
•explains his attitude towards the following main problems 

8 Pl*to and Aristotle, by Ernest Barker, p. 84. 
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1. What is justice? What are the principles of right action? 
What is good? 

2. Since virtue is teachable* what educational system would 
best promote virtue? 

3. Who is the ideal man? What particular qualities should 
an ideal citizen possess? 

4. What is the best type of government in which the quali¬ 
ties mentioned above would find their fullest possible develop¬ 
ment and expression? 

Platonic Idea of Right Action 

In the Republic , Plato emphasises the importance of deter¬ 
mining whether or not one man is socially better, i.e ., more virtu¬ 
ous than another. one man is more virtuous and, therefore, 
better than another, then virtue ought to be promoted.* This is 
possible to do since virtue is teachable. What is virtue, asks 
Piato, and replies that it is not good-will since good-will is not 
enough to make a man virtuous. A will may be good but 
ignorant and obviously ignorant will cannot be identified with 
virtue. With the gOQji-wiU in the world, one might do 

something which^f^anything but virtuous. Plato says that in 
order to promote virtue, a man must not only bear the goodwill 
but must have the k nowledg e of what is right.* Plato was very 
keen on the promotion CibjJtjig^l virtue because:—1. The dis¬ 
organised Greece of his time had v outgrown the need for a theo¬ 
logical ' ethics; ~vvbidl had been thoroughly discredited by the 
teachings of the Sophists; 2., Plato wanted to make the social 
life of the Greeks more v ethical than it was and the best way of 
doing that was to lay down general standards of virtue and 
rules of. conduct which would admit of universal application; 
3. He wanted people to disabuse their minds of the pleasant 
notion that what appeared to be right must necessarily be right. 
Our notions of right or wrong often depend upon our intuitive 
hut virtue is based upon knowledge which is a more com¬ 
plex thing than our intuitive sense. Is a thing right because 
it gives pleasure? No, since If is sometimes pleasant to believe 
some false news or opinion. 

Plato pursues the subject further and says that right conduct 
depends upon one's conception of ‘good' but he does not analyse 
what is ‘gcjpdk # He guides us just a Tittle by saying that 'good* 
is" something on which ri ght a ction is based which is teachable 
and which is not intuitive, but beyond that Plato does riot 
go any further on Ifte positive side. Negatively he admits 
that ‘good* is not obedience to custom or command; it is not 
pleasure; it is not good-will but unfortunately he does not guide 
ns any further. 
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Plato’s Ideal State % • 

Believing as he did that the ideal was the real, Plato con¬ 
structs, in the Republic , an ideal state. His^ state wa.-> meant 
to be the state or "state as such’, i.c ., a type or model for all 
times aft<T~cTimes. Plato wanted to show what in ^principle the 
state ought to be. He wanted to give the ‘Idea’ of the sta f e, not 
worrying about the practicality of the Tdea\ Even as such his 
ideal state is based partly on Hellenic ideas and institutions. 
He constructs his ideal state on the analogy between the indivi¬ 
dual and the state. The hiinaatusoul consists of the three elements 
of reason, spirit and appetite, functioning within proper bounds. 
The state must reflect such a constitution, for the state was a 
magnified individual, the virtues and the constitution of the two 
being the same. This identification of the state with the indivi¬ 
dual makes Plato present a number of false or partly fallacious 
analogies between the two. The constituent elements of the 
State, unlike those of the individual are self-existent and have 
a will of their own. The individual has a conscience but the 
same cannot be said of the state. 

Plato builds his ideal state in "three waves’ on the principles 
of a scheme of state-regulated education, communism of 
property and wives among the guardian classes and the 
rule of philosophy. At the head of the state is a philosopher- 
ruler wno represents Reason and, therefore, virtue in action 
The scheme of education of Plato was calculated to ensure a 
constant supply of philosopher-guardians and to help every 
individual to discover his true vocation in life and to excel in it. 
The communism of property and family among the upper two, 
i.c., the guardian classes, was meant to keep them out of econ¬ 
omic and worldly temptations and ambitions so that they could 
concentrate on their duty to the state. The three classes in the 
state were the class of philosopher-rulers, i.c., perfect guardians 
representing Reason, 4 the ordinary guardians, i e., auxiliaries 
representing the element of spirit and the non-guardians, 
common people reflecting the element of appetite. The other 
features of the ideal state, besides the rule of philosophy, state- 
regulated education and communism of property and wives, were 
functional specialisation, equality of men and women and censor¬ 
ship of art. 

Criticism 

Plato's ideal state, as portrayed in the Republic, contains 
much that is of abiding interest, and universal import but it is 
also vitiated by a number of defects. It is wised, not merely on 
analogy but almost an identification between the individual and 
the state. His ideal state, based on communism of property 
attd *>ives and on the absolute rule of a philosopher-king, 
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untrammelled by laws, is too collectivistic. Plato, in his ideal 
te, fails to dengjmce slavery. In his scheme the great mass of 
peqplg, t.e., the producing or appetitive classes are almost com¬ 
pletely ignored and are reduced to the status of mere producers 
of consumable goods. His communism violates human nature 
and his functional specialisation stunts the growth of the indi¬ 
vidual. The concentration of political power in the upper classes 
is bound not only to deprive the mass of men in the state of 
the ennobling influence. of s participation in civil affairs but to 
promote discontent in the state. 

Platonic Conception of Justice 

The sub-title of the Republic shows the extraordinary 
importance which Plato attached to justice. Plato saw in justice, 
conceived by himself, the only remedy of saving his beloved 
Athens from decay and ruin. Nothing agitated Plato’s mind in 
contemporary affairs more than the amateurish meddlesomeness 
and political selfishness which was rampant in Athens of his day. 
'Men and classes must be confined to their own specific duties 
to the state and their selfishness must give place to utter devo¬ 
tion to the state which could only be if justice, conceived by 
Plato, reigned supreme in the state. 

The main argument of the Republic is a sustained search 
after the location and nature of justice. Plato pursues this dis¬ 
covery with the help of the aporetic method, i.e., the method of 
elimination, and that of the large letters leading to the decipher¬ 
ing of the small ones. He discovers and locatesjustice with the 
help of his ideal state^ He reviews the various theories "of 
justice, repr^sentteg'^varTous stages in the development of con¬ 
ceptions of justice and morality and finally gives his own. There' 
is the theory* of justice based on traditionalism or proverbial; 
morality advanced by^Cephalus to whom justice is ‘giving to 1 
every man what is dueTO*' him’ and elaborated by hfs son Pole-* 
marchus. This theory is rejected on the basis that it iiTnot of 
universal application. To restore weapons to a man who is gone 
mad is not justice even though weapons are theoretically ‘due* 
to him. This theory is followed by the Sophistic theory, 
advanced by Thrasymaehus and based on Radicalism. To 
Thrasymachus justice is ‘the^ interest of the stronger." But this 
identifies might with right and jus with pqtenfi^. Glaucon holds 
the pragmatic theory of justice which, to him, is a product of 
^convention and is based on utility. It is born of the fear of 
ihe weak. Plato rejects this theory too because to him justice 
is neither conventional nor something external. He then finally 
gives his own view of justice, through the mouth of Socrates, 
based on right philosophy* 

Plato defines justice with the help of his ideal state from 
which justice is inseparable. Justice resides in the State and 
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is to be identified with compete virtue which is composed of 
four elements, i.e., wisdom, courage, temperance, i.e., self-contjflj, 
and justice. Platonic justice consists in che will to concentrate 
on one's own sphere of duty, and not to meddle with the sphere 
of others; and its habitation, therefore, is in the heart of every 
citizen who does his duty in his appointed place”. 0 Justice is 
the condition of every other virtue of the state and grows with 
specialisation of functions. ‘The^ justice o f th e the 

citizen's sense of duty/ This conception of justice goes against 
a man must not think of himself as 
an isolated unit with personal desires, needs or ambitions but 
as an integral part of an organic whole. Plato's justice does not* 
embody a conception of rights but of duties though it is identical 
W’*th trpe liberty. Jnsjfcg is a quality —an indispensable quality 
—of moral life. It is the true condition of the individual and 
of the state and the ideal state is the visible embodiment of 
justice. The state is the reality of which justice i^> the idea. 

Just as the justice of the state depends upon ^ach class 
and each individual in the state performing its duties properly, 
similarly the justice of the individual demands that each of the 
three elements in the individual soul, i.e., reason, spirit and 
appetite, keep within their proper bounds. 

To Plato, complete justice postulates an ideal state and is 
identifiable with it. Justice, like the ideal state, therefore, 
demands division of society into three classes representing the 
elements of reason, spirit and appetite, one man, one worlc^ on 
the basis of functional specialisation, a state-regulated scheme of 
education; the rule of philosopher-rulers and their emancipation 
from domestic and economic worries by a system of communism, 
and emancipation of women and their equality with men. 

Criticism of Platonic Justice 

Plato’s conception of justice is, in moral and not legal tgrms. 
It makes too much of a demand on an Individual’s devotion to 
the state. It is a system of duties and not of rights of the 
individual and yet the two must always be correlated in a healthy 
society. It does not provide for clash of individual and class 
interests. Based on the conception of one man, one work, it 
does not provide for the proper development of the individual 
and, therefore, of the society. It gives a monopoly of political, 
power to the philQsopher-julgrs and makes too much of a de man d 
on their altruism. Based as it is on a system of communism, 
it ignores the essentials of human psychology. Plato’s concep¬ 
tion of It assigns a man a particular pbsijion 

in life and condemns him to that position throughout his life! 


6 Political Thought of Plato and Aristotle, by Ernest Barker, p. 116. 
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Platonic Idea of Citizenship 

From the point of view 1 of political speculation we are 
vitally concerned with Plato's quest after the attributes of an 
ideal citizen. What qualities should a citizen possess in order 
to do his duty by the state and help to make the *tate an ideal 
one? Plato is on firmer ground here and is more definite in 
his answers. He tells us that an ideal citizen must possess the 
following virtues: (1) Physical beauty. (2) Intellectual keen¬ 
ness. (3) Ability and passfon tor knowledge and quick wit. 

Perception of Beauty. (5) Hatred of vice, for a life of vice 
renders a man unfit for* duties of the state. (6) Quality of a 
certain divine madness after the fashion of Socrates—-certain 
originality—the capacity to contribute one's own point of view 
to the general discussion of a problem. (7) The true citizen 
will —the older and wiser an ideal citizen becomes, the more 
ffrne he spends on the contemplation of gopd. (8) Love for 
one's fellowmen. This was, however, limited to the Greeks, and 
was not meant for the barbarians. 

His System of Education 

Platonic justice demands for its realisation proper intel¬ 
lectual and material environment. A man must, in a spirit of 
devotion to the state, give his best to the state in his own 
particular station in life. Plato believed that a state-regulated 
system of education could best create that spirit of devotion and 
that excellence in the performance of public duty which was 
demanded of every citizen. Public education was, therefore, a 
direct corollary of Platonic justice. To Plato, education did not \ 
mean the storing up of external knowledge but the bringing of 
the soul into proper environment for its development. The eye 
must be turned to the*fight. Education, whos£ object is to create 
right surroundings and environment, is a life-long process. 

Plato believes that the true life of an ideal citizen is a life of 
discipline, a life of contemplation of fundamental things of life, 
one of loving truth for its own sake. He is refreshingly modern 
in some of his views. He is a true and possibly the first femi¬ 
nist because he lays down emphatically that the qualities of 
citizenship which he has enumerated would include women too. 
He makes mention of women supervisors for his ideal city-state. 
Here he was in diametric opposition to the other Greek thinkers. 

Plato believed the functions of the state to be very pQsitive. 
The state could promote justice and right action and prevent 
crime by providing mpns saw indoor pore sano , which could be 
done by a proper system oTedqcJtion, intellectual and physical. 
To Plato, therefore, edlucation* was the most important function 
of the state and the department of education the most important 
of state departments. Platp attached more importance to educa¬ 
tion than either Aristotle or any other Greek thinker did. ‘First 
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among human things I reckon education' of Antiphon would as 
soon have come out of Plato's lips. In outlining his system of 
education, Plat o took his i nspiration from Sparta rather than his 
own city-stafe~7tffien£ Re disliked the lack of organisation in 
Athens and declared that, as in Sparta, the educational system 
should be under the direct and strict control of the state. His 
system of education was more disciplinary than that of any other 
Greek educationist. It applied to both men and women. 
Education culminated in the ^realisation of the Idea of Good'.v 
Education was calculated to promote justice and to enable a man 
to "fulfil his duty. Plato, therefore, held that the function of 
education was to make a man, or a woman for the matter of 
that, socially and economically useful and fit. 

The Platonic course of education was systematic and pro¬ 
gressive. In childhood the important thing was not so much 
the imparting of knowledge as the cultivation of a certain type 
of attitude towards things and men. In youth, education should 
be both physical and intellectual. Here came in music for the 
soul and gymnastic for the body. In the last, i.c., the adult 
stage, education was to be general and vocational. Education 
must help the individual to discover his or her true vocation 
in life. 

Plato’s plan of education is a state-controlled system of 
compuEpiy, educatio n for both sexes.' His system comprised 
of: Elementary education up to the age of seventeen or 

eighteen. There is to be general education in music and gym¬ 
nastics and also in the elements of sciences. Front seventeen or 
eighteen to twenty, there is to be exclusive training "in gymnastics.^ 
\(2) Higher education for members of both sexes was to be given 
on selection after an elimination test and was meant for mem¬ 
bers of the guardian classes../It extended from twenty to thirty- - 
five. This period was divisible into two parts, i.e., twenty to 
thirty and thirty to thirty-five. In the first, young persons were 
to be helped to choose their true vocations in life and get trained 
in them. There was to be a systematic scientific course. Dialec¬ 
tical 4 *ower must be developed. Military training must also be 
rivjn. At the age of thirty, a second elimination test would 
touow. Those passing this test would be the perfect guardians, 
and will get a further five years' course of training in Mathc^ 
matics* Astronomy and Logic. Emphasis is to be laid on dia¬ 
lectics. Higher education was to be, in effect, professional. / 

Books II and III of the Republic deal with Platonic 
education: 4 iWnch represents a compromise between Spartan organ¬ 
isation and Athenian individualism. Platonic^ system of educa¬ 
tion anticipates many modern theories *o! "education. It was 
calculated to promote harmonious development of the individual 
and of the ^society/ It "is not burdensome and „ is designed 
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to bring about the progressive arousing of the laterij; faculties in 
the individual. It provides for the body as much as for the 
soul by laying due stress on the practical and the theoretical. 

If Plato will not give equal education to all, his system allows 
equal initial opportunity for education to all. It was a life-long* 
process, for after retirement from public service, an individual 
was v to concentrate on the realisation of the Idea of the Good. 

The system of education detailed above was 'calculated to \ 
create the ruling class,^ “The fundamental political idea in the 
Republic is the doctrine that governing authority must be asso¬ 
ciated with the broadest knowledge and culture, that the 
philosopher should be the statesman.” Pl&to laid particular 
emphasis on the proper education of the guardians because he 
believed, with Aristotle, that the class of guardians, i.<\, the 
ruling class, is the $tate. A guardian must be properly trained 
so that he ‘unite in himself philosophy and S pi rit and 
swiftness and strength’" Only a perfect type of guarchSas could 
create a perfect state, j Plato, therefore, recommended for his 
guardians a life of a sort of military nionasticism. 

General Remarks and Criticism 


Though Plato does not specifically exclude the lowest class 
from his system of education, his^ svstemjis obvious ly mea nt for 
the guardian classes and does not, therefore, represent a well- 
rouncIecT system .""""Plato's system is calculated to produce citizens 
of a particular pattern. His education will create an ideal 
philosopher more than an ideal man of action.* Plato docs not 
sufficiently realise that education should be relative to the char¬ 
acter of the individual. His system does not admit of sufficient 
diversity of intellectual development which alone can tone up 
the character and calibre of the society. Plato minimises the, 
influence of literature and exaggerates that of mathematics on< 
the mind of the individual. . 

Plates Theory of State 


Plato builds up his theory of state on the essential identity 
between the individual and the state. The state is, to him, a 
magryfied individual, and the virtues of both are identical. The 
state is a combination of individuals who by their combination 
produce an organic whole which is different from its constituent 
parts. The state is an organism with an individuality of its own 
and, therefore, a life of its own. Plato believed with the German J 
Idealists that the state represented the highest manifestation of 
human virtue. The institu|iana of the state reflect the i^Jeas of 
the individuals and their moral principles. A human scguKmay 
lie divfdeff Into the three elemenfs,T£,' desire or appetite, reason, 
and spirit. Corresponding to these three elements the state has 
its economic element, i.c., workers and artisans, etc., its 
philosophic element, i.t?., the governing class, and its martial 
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element, ue., the soldiers. This gives us Plato's psychological 
theory of state. 

The philosopher gives us an economic theory of the origin 
oE the state too. He knows, as we do, that the wants of the 
individuals comprising a community are multifarious. Every¬ 
body cannot meet all his wants and desires for lack of time and 
capacity. Everybody, for instance, wants a certain minimum of 
food, a certain minimum of clothing and a certain minimum of 
housing accommodation. To satisfy these minimum requirements 
a large number of commodities are required which is ordinarily 
beyond the capacity of an individual to prepare for himself. This 
gives rise to a desire and necessity of co-operation between 
individuals. The first" element in the formation of the state, 
therefore, is the economic motive. People come together and 
form an economic system for the satisfaction of human needs. 
But they are quick to learn the advantages of specialisation. 1 
Some people have better aptitude for, and therefore show greater 
efficiency in, certain things and directions. This makes for 
specialisation among workers. But the workers can satisfy only 
the economic needs of the people. Men cannot live by bread 
alone. There is something more than the satisfaction of eco¬ 
nomic needs and that is the satisfaction of the urge to preserve 
and expand. This gives rise to a class of people who specialise 
in fighting. Lastly must grow a class of people who are fit for 
political speculation and who specialise in the art of governing 
the people. Plato, in short, believes that the state originated 
because of the necessity of economic co-operation and that 
functional specialisation in the state took its cue from the three 
human faculties of appetite, spirit and reason, creating the three 
different classes" of workers, soldiers and philosophers. Wisdom 
is the virtue of the ruling class, courage that of the soldiers, 
while the virtues of # the state are justice, wisdom, courage and 
self-control. ~ # 

Functional Specialisation 

The ideal state of Plato is conceived in terms of functional 
specialisation on the part of individuals and classes. * The 
Socratic view that knowledge was virtue led to the Platonic 
doctrine of specialisation of functions. Besides amateurish ineffi¬ 
ciency in Athens and the efficiency of the professional soldier 
pointed to the necessity of specialisation, flato's theory of 
functional specialisation was based on the reciprocal needs of 
human* beings find the necessity of division of labour. The needs 
hi an individual are multifarious and he cannot meet all of them 
for lack of # time and capacity. There must, therefore, eco¬ 
nomic co-operation and mutual exchange of services based on 
specialisation,of knowledge and functions. 
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Plato's theory of functional specialisation is a direct corol¬ 
lary of his conception of justice which means the efficient 
performance by the individual of his allotted task in society and 
which involves the division of society, on functional basis into 
the three classes of wpjkers, soldiers and rulers. * Plato believed 
that division,of labour, specialisation of functions and interchange 
of services led to harmony and unification of the state, by 
removing the cause of struggle between individuals and classes. 
If the task of ruling is given to a class of specialists, there 
would be no incentive for political disorder and revolutions on 
the part of the untrained demos. 

Evils of Functional Specialisation 

Plato commends the division of the state into different 
classes on the basis of functional specialisation. Specialisation 
does conduce to efficiency and speed and, therefore, is a good 
thing but Plato in his love of specialisation of functions did not 
pay proper heed to the following:— 

He did not sufficiently realise the wholeness of a human 
being. The personality of a man is a complex whole and is not 
capable of rigid division into water-tight compartments. Many 
men are endowed with all the three human faculties of appetite, 
courage and reason and desire to exercise them. If every 
individual is condemned to the narrow limits of performing one 
function only, he cannot properly develop his personality and 
realise the fulness of his life. The consequent loss is not only 
personal hut of the whole community. Functional specialisation 
makes one sacrifice the all-round view of an amateur, for the 
specialised knowledge of a professional. What ought to be aimed 
at is the combination of the view-points of an amateur and an 
expert which is impossible under the Platonic system and which 
makes the British constitution of to-day the best of many good 
constitutions. The Platonic system of functional specialisation 
would tend to divide the state into so many bureaus and the 
system itself would degenerate into a bureaucratic system with 
all its concomitant .evils. 

In the Platonic system the governmental powers are given 
to one class of people, the philosophers only. This means 
that the state at its highest level will become identical with one 
section of the community, i.e., the thinkers. Now if political 
power is to be definitely assigned to the thinkers, to the exclu¬ 
sion of other classes of the people, the ruling class is bound, 
hurnan nature being what it is, sooner or later, to identify the 
public interest with its own class interest. You can never have 
a purely disinterested altruistic class of people to govern a state 
for a long time. The identification of class interests'with public 
interest on the part of the ruling class is sure to create resent¬ 
ment and discontent in the state resulting in disorders, anarchy* 
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political revolution and the overthrow of the whole system of 
government. 

The largest measure of common good in a state can only* 
be brought about by the cooperation of the largest number of 
l>eople piaking their jQgntal and phygijal contributions for the 
general welfare. This would not He possible under the Platonic 
state-system based on rigid specialisation. Plato in his ideal 
polity concentrates on the ruling class, i.e, f philosophers, and 
comparatively • ignores the other classes. His system is, there¬ 
fore* log-s^ded A _.. 

Plato on the Rule of Philosophy 

BooksvY and VI of the Republic bear on the rule of phil¬ 
osophy. “Until philosophers are kings, or the kings and princes 
of this world have the spirit .and power of philosophy, cities will 
never, have rest from their evils’'. This sums up Plato’s* views 
regarding the government of the ideal state. The government 
must be associated with knowledge and the only true knowledge 
was philosophy. The philosophers must rule because then alone 
there could be an end of political selfishness and political 
incompetence. A philosopher alone can think of his office, not 
as an opportunity but as a sacred duty. A philosopher can 
properly comprehend all time and all existence. He loves truth 
and can see the unity of all knowledge. He knows what is Justice 
and Beauty and Temperance and uses this knowledge to mould 
the character of those over whom he rules. 

Plato's Classification of Governments—The Philosopher-King 

Thq spiritualism of Plato in building up his ideal state in 
the Republic led inevitably to the conception of Ideocr&cy. Plato, 
like Socrates or like Calvin, liked an ‘aristocracy of intellect’ 
but his best preference was for a philosopher-king. The 
inequality of mankind necessitates a government and the regime 
of law, but the laws are less flexible than the wisdom of a 
philosopher. With' a philosopher-king the laws would be the 
dictates of reason and his discretion would be better than 
inflexible laws. Plato’s philosopher-king would be abo ve, faya 
and above s elfishness." ~ A phllosopner-king is a true "statesman 
andluiTnio^^ best form of government. A philosopher- 

king should be no more burdened with laws than a medical 
practitioner with medical rules. Plato was, ^ therefore, in favour 
of the absolute monarchy of a philosopher-king. Justice was the 
corner-stone of the Platonic state. Justice, to him, was know¬ 
ledge in actioq. A philp&qri^erd^jog would represent this know¬ 
ledge ' in ac frkm and, therefore, embody in himself justice, the 
highest of po^ical virtues. 

Limitations 

The philosopher-king was to be absolute in the sense that 
his rule could not b€ trammelled by any written laws but this 
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absolutism was not unlimited. He may be free from written 
laws but he was not free of all restraint. He must respect the 
fundamentals of the society and of the state, which he must not 
radically alter in a hurry and at his own will. These funda¬ 
mentals relate to (1) regulation of, wealth and poverty in the 
state, (2) the size of the state, (3) the rule of justice and 
(4) the system of education. Plato shows a sane conservatism 
by reducing even his philosopher-king to the position of the 
agent of a fundamental social order. 

Criticism 

Plan’s conception of the rule of philosophy or ideocracy 
go^^ga mst ftp spirit 9 f democra cy, equality and liberty. It 
assigns" sovereign power to persons, one "or*few, instead of to 
law and is bound to degenerate into enlightened tyranny. Plato 
grants iponogol^ oLprac^al to the philosopher-king 

or to the aristocracy of intellect and yet his scheme of education 
is one more likely to create men of ideas than of action. A 
*tudy of abstract mathematics, dialectics or logic will not do in 
the hard practical affairs of life. A philosopher given to 
abstract thinking is likely to lose touch with the realities of 
public life and introduce harmful changes in public institutions .1 
He may not be fitted to take decisive action in moments of crisis \ 
His eccentricity may lead to unpopularity and civil commotion 
in the state. Untrammelled by laws he may be arbitrary and 
may even identify his own with public interests. 

Plato’s Communism 

Plato’s ideal state represents a new social order in which 
the upper two classes live in a state of special regimentation. 
Representing the 'elements of reason and spirit, they are made to 
renounce the element of appetittj. This is done through a system 
of com munism of property and family advocated by Plato which 
was not wholly witKouflocal Hellenic support, institutional and 
ideological. There was a touch of communism in Sparta as 
shown by the institution of common-messing out of private 
lances. Wives were lent* by husbands to others for state pur¬ 
poses. In Crete there was public tilling of public estates. In 
Athens, during !he Sth century B.C., tne communistic theories 
definitely appear, showing a distinct tendency to idealise the 
ancient nature-people who held things in common. Euripides in 
his Protesttms advocated communism of wives. Platons com-| 
numism of property and wives had psychological as well as 
piaqjical Ijasis. The communism of wives "was brought about in 
hvo waves Vi.e., emancipation of women and reform of marriage. 

To Plato, the community as a whole was everything, the 
individual apart from the community nothing. He divided the 
community on the basis of functional usefulness. A citizen was 
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to perform the duty for which he was best fitted and no other. 

to merge himself in the state and render the greatest 
possible service to the state. 'The state was his ration d'etre, 
TfiST collectivism of Plato almost completely ignored the indivi¬ 
duality of the citizen, who was just a part of the state and whose 
functions were the functions of the ,state. He was to be allowed 
neither the opportunity nor the incentive to do anything besides 
serving the state. He must not have any interests other than, 
those of the state. Hence he was not to be allowed to collect 
private property. A desire to have personal property, it was 
feared, would lead to the entertainment of personal ambitions, 
and would bring about a clash between an individual’s personal 
interests^ and those of the state. To avoid this clash and bring 
about perfect harmony* in the state Plato advocated communism. 
The theoretical basis of Plato’s communism is furnished by his 
conception of the state as an organism and of justice as the duty 
oi performing usefully and thoroughly one’s allotted part. His 
communism was '‘a material, and economic corollary of the 
spiritual method” of Plato to regenerate the state. Unlike 
modern communism, Plato’s communism was a means to a 
spiritual eqd, for instead 'of demanding equal division of mate¬ 
rial goods, it demanded equal abnegation of material goods’. It 
was negative in conception and was a necessary corollary of his 
conception of justice. Plato’s communism affected the ruling 
classes,and not the producers of economic goods as does modern 
communism. It was meant for the guardians, i.e., the rulers 
of the state, the philosophers and the fighters, more for the 
former than the latter. Plato had given the philosopher- 
guardians the monopoly of political power and he was too 
shrewd not to realise that unless they were denied private 
property and the consequent economic power, the combination of 
the two sorts of powers, political and economic, would demoralize 
even his philosophers. 


Plato did not only abolish private property for his ruling 
class but denied them family ties too . He ruled out the individual 
family for the guardians! The Tamily system and the family 
feeling, to him, were the cause of personal ambition s and 
restricted, feelings and militated against the cultivation of esprit 
* fMU the. community. He would alto thins ** 

father, mother, children, etc. There was to be maJ&iage in 


the ruling cia \ 
fludretL. UnS 


class. 

selects 



resentatives of the 


opposite sexes 
oroSeT T " p e of 

cfilSreik, tTfig&iratiile' children were tr> h* I*. 

edTPlatowas tnus not only the first advocate of systematic com¬ 
munism hfet the first eugenisC In Plato’s system there was to be 
tto family among the guardians and, therefore, no family messing. 
The .. ruling class were to ha ve-a. .common mes8.jat .the expense 
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of the state. Plato was convinced that not only a proper system 
or education but proper environment and habitation were neces¬ 
sary to produce and maintain uncorrupted his all-important 
guardians/ Hence he advocated community of wives and pro¬ 
perty. Pl^tq, strangely enough, never discussed the possibility 
of the practical realisation of his system of communism. 

Criticism of Plato's Communism 

Plato’s advocacy of the abolition of private property (and 
private family) tenons .the e ssential psychology olbumao-nature. 
In all age? andall places men, ot all classes, lia\e needed a 


certain minimum of p rivate, and personal prope rty through which 
alone they could be$T* develop and express their individuality. 
Private* property has the sanction of time and utility and its 
abolition represents a reaction to primitivism. Plato's commun¬ 
ism goes against human fregdom and equality , kills diversity and 
leads to excessive" cenFralisatlon. TT’does not touch the lower 
classes and is, at best T half communism ^ It represser the instinct 
of acquisjtion and'"woulcl lead to Indolence. * 

Communism of wives~ ignores t he fundgj^tal^e^ and 
pa ternal instinc ts and is unworkable. The indmd^^ much 

indrvmuaTas he is a ‘ oolitica/animal '. The sense of public duty 
cannot kill, except in alevv abnormal cases, the racial* maternal 
and paternal instinct. To expect an individual to crush these 
instincts is^to mak e t oo much of ,a ,demand the 

stat§* Private family is an msrituJi^PjoL civilisation. Plato's 
system ignores the healthy Influences of heredity and family 
environment. Plato emancipates women, only to condemn them 
to the ‘masculine' life of public duty. Breeding for the public, 
on a system of temporary inarriages, reduces w ? num, to &£posi- 
tionjof stud animals. Of course, some'Wtfmd say that the Plato¬ 
nic system of selection of mates by the state is good from eugenic 
point of* view. But is it ? It is extremely doubtful if it can 
create a race of intellectual, moral and physical giants by state- 
controlled mating! Parentless children are more likely to be 
fondlings and poor specimens of' humanity. ^ 


Aristotle's Criticism of Plato's Communism 

Plato’s communism of property and family has been severely 
criticised by Jiis more practical discipl e, Aristotle, to whom 
communism and ttesfroyg the rich¬ 

ness and yarietv of hie. Unity in diversit y rather than m dead 
uniformity is the right thing CommorT property would destroy 
the‘ sentiments of charity and benevoiehc ^7 True unity should 
be brngluThout hv proper plication and not ihrou'gh communA 
ism. Plato s communism divides the society into twq' halves . 
Co mmunism nf wives will lead to disharmony a9 also incestuous 
love. It may lead to unholy acts against near relatives. State 
re gul a tion an d selec tion al priifVfif ’ c not an easy task. 
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(Jommon children are bound to be neglected and / humanity will 
be the worse for this neglect. 


Plato’s Classification of Governments 

In the Republic Plato outlines the changes in the form of 
government in a state. He assigns reasons for the change of 
government from one form to another, the changes taking place 
accordirfg to a process of rotation. He classifies governments 
into five different types. “Come now, as a judge who pronounces 
after considering all, so do you tell me who, according to your 
opinion, is the first as to happiness, and who second, and the 
rest in order, they being five in all—the Regal, the Ambitious, 
the Oligarchic, 1 the Democratic and the Tyrannic.” 7 The first 
and last represent the rule of one, the second and the third the 
rule of a few and the fourth the rule of many. The first, i.r., the 
monarchical form is the best type of government if the state has 
a philosopher-king animated with the spirit of justice. This in 
time gives place to Timoarchy in which the rulers are more 
influenced by, honour than justice. Next comes oligarchy when 
a few wealthy men seize all political power and use it in the 
interests of their own class. This creates discontent in the minds 
of the many, who overthrow oligarchy, seize power and establish 
a democracy. When there is a democracy people abuse liberty 
and create a state of anarchy when one man rises, puts down 
disorder and establishes his own irresponsible and selfish rule 
called tyranny. While Plato considered tyranny to be the worst 
form of government, he disliked democracy too for in a demo¬ 
cracy ‘insolence is termed breeding, anarchy liberty, waste magni¬ 
ficence and impudence courage”. 8 Besides, he had amply 
witnessed the abuses of democracy in his city-state, Athens. To 
the ideal of equality he opposed that of harmony. 


Plato on Democracy 

Athenian democracy, in the days of Plato, had degenerated 
into mob-rul e where selfish indivi dualism ran riot. The untrained 
and uninifiafed multitulelTelk "tSe reins“oT the government. 

..and .conaoentioiis, gave, .place to. .licence and society tQ the 
tpdividual. Justice became the interest of the stronger, gerso- 
naT ambition and factious spirit polluted public life. This mobo- 
cracY r j^icJe(f aj^rsefy~ Plato which 

was further embittered by the execution*?? SocratesT Plato, an 
aristocrat by birth, saw the progressive ruin of Athens, amder 

Vt ntifi f eS fe rac y w,th - ^vMu^saTTnd 

social dissolution. He refers to democracy as a system that grants 
equality to eqU|Js and unequals alike. Real equality would dis- 


7 The Re 

8 The Gr 
V. tf. 


; ofPlpto, translated by H. Spens, p. 299. 
of Political Thought in the West, by C. M. Mcllwain, 
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pense not equal rights to all but equal rights for equal rapacities. 
To Plato, a democ rat is jgiyetl to vain conceits. He mistakes 
modesty for silliness,Hfeunperance for unmanliness, equality for 
insolence and anarchy and licence for liberty. Pl^Vd£® 
tion „q£ democracy is, understandable because heTSisyss in the 
rule of trained intellect, but he fails^tg realise YjrtnpR of 
democracy. He does not property'’realise the educative value 
of popular participation in public affairs. He minimises the 
sound common-sense of the demos. 

Plato on the Idea of the Good 

Plato holds that the philo§pphew3d<i£ must know, the^idea 
of Justice andl Beauty a nd Te m peran ce. Ultimately he must 
know the idea"oT’^vKicn alTTKese ideas are phases, i.c., the Idea 
of the Good. It is the realisation of the Idea of the Good which 
enables a philosopher to know the end of all doing and all being. 
The Idea of the Good is the source of all truth, of knowledge, 
beauty and of moral goodnebs. It is the source of all knowledge 
as well as the highest object of knowledge. It illumines the 
intelligible world. Its apprehension by the s<?ul is Knowledge, its 
indwelling \n the soul is Virtue, its shining forth to the soul— 
through the medium of sense—is Beauty and its manifestation 
in the state is justice 

The Pouticus or the Statesman 

If the Republic of Plato is pre-eminently a treatise on ethics 
and education, his Statesman is pre-eminently one on politics. 
Though still an idealist, conjuring up the vision of an ideal state, 
he is m ore of a practical idredist in the Stat esman than he is in 
the Republic { He'is more logical and exaqt. In the Statesman, 
Plato tries to enunciate his views on:— 

1. What a man ought tQ be and do if he is to rule? 

2. What is the part played by politics and political science 
in education? Plato held that politics must aim at educating 
people in virtue and justice. ' 

Classification of Government on the Basis of Law 

PUtfio shows the distinction between the theories of govern- 
lUpnj; atid the art of government. He also declares that an ideal 
qjjst; is not a merg administrator or a politician. An ideal ruler 
must be a real philosopher. Plato believes that the duty of an 
ideal philosopher-ruler is not to administer the state bufcto mak e 
men adopt the ideal sfanc l&Tfls o fgoM 'U ff justice^ ana {hat a 
ruler Mid a state is”good of fad acc8Wlftg as ffiisis or is not 
accomplished. If the ruler , is a philosoph er the law is usjeles s.N 
He must not be restrained by Jaw, but since such an ideal ruler 
is a rare individual, law, which embodies practical wisdom r,n<^ 
experience of the past, is necessary. Making law and its neces-. 
sity the basis, Plato gives a new classification of government in 1 
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the Statesman. There are sixjkinds of government according as 
the rule is in the hands of one7 few, or many, as under* 


Governments not directed 
f by Law. 

1. ' Rule of one—tyranny. 

2. Rule of few—oligarchy 

3. ' Rule of many—extreme 
* democracy. 


Governments directed 
by Law. 

1. Rule of* one—monarchy. 

2. Rule of few—aristocracy. 

3. Rule of many—moderate 

democracy. 

In the classification given above, Plato holds that the rule 
of one, t e ., monarchy, is best from the point of view of the good 
of the people in a law-governed state but a monarchy is subject 
to a perversion to tyranny which is the worst form of government. 
The rule of few on both sides, i.e aristocracy, where a '-mall 
number of the ablest men devote themselves to the service of the 
state and its perversion, oligarchy, where a small number of rich 
people rule in their own interests, holds an intermediate position. 
The rule of the many, i.e., democracy, is the woist„ in a Igw 
directed state because it represents the rul&. of^ an average man 
who is incapable of political speculation, but because of its 
inefficiency and inherent weakness, demgccacy is the best form 
of government in a state which is not governed by law. 

The Laws 

Plato*s Modified Communism 

Plato is even more practical in the Laws than he is in the 
Statesman. Since it is difficult to have a real philos opher to 


rule the state in the ideal way, laws are necessary and, therefore, 
Plato sketches out a legal system to help, guide and restrain 
the imperfect governmental machinery. The Laws represents an 
attempt to discover a practical system of government. With 
advancing years and maturer judgment, the idealism of Plato is 
giving place to practical, wisdom. The Laws is shorn of much 
of the idealism of the Republic and the Statesman. Exgggigice 
has forced Plato to modify-his view s_§feout^many things, espe¬ 
cially his communism of property and women. In the Laws , 
Plato ha? to admit that private property and family life are 
indispensable human institutions, though even now he does not 
gffve them an unqualified support. Both private property and 
marriage are to be f allowed but under str|0j$||fc Jkypervisiort, 
The state control of tne educationaT system is to be far less strict 
than in the case of the Rf&ubttc, Plato, however, is in favour of 
establishing a cen so rship omtifr the ‘intellectual aftd^tistic interests 
of the citizens'. Tne only real restriction on marriage is with a 
viewTo prevent fhe oe rpetffi i ^otL.pf real ly J bad of Ijypapfty. 

Wealth and Policed Power -* 

Tn the Lo g y , Plato allows wgalth to share with intellect 
and philosopny^lhe monopoly of political power. This wealth, 
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however, must come from land, since commerce is still taboo. The 
ideals state, therefore, was to be based pre-eminently on agricul¬ 
ture, but the state was to limit the amount of land in the posses¬ 
sion of individuals. Offices in the state would depend on 
agricultural wealth. The population was to be divided into f<jyr 
classes on tHe* basis of wealth in land. At the bottom of tne 
scale a class of people were to be allotted a definite area of land, 
produce from which would just enable men belonging to that 
class to maintain life. In the case of this class, only the right 
of existence was recognized. The three higher classes were to 
hold 'double, treble and four times respectively, the landed pro¬ 
perty assigned to the lowest class. If, however, any member of 
any particular class had more landed property than was assigned 
to his class, the state was to confiscate the surplus. This was 
because Plato held that the greater the difference in the posses¬ 
sion of wealth, the lesser would be the harmony of interest 
between the rich and the poor and, therefore, the greater would 
be the corruption and inefficiency in the state. 

Administrative Machinery with Proper Checks 

In the Laws, Plato suggested a number of useful checks on 
the vices of “different forms of government. Every citizen was 
to be allowed to have his share in the government of his state 
according to his ability to do so. The machinery of government, 
with necessary "checks, which Plato proposed, was as follows:— 

The supreme authority in the state was to be vested in a 
boanj Of 37 whose members were to be men between the ages of 
fif^y ancT seventy. Old age was calculated to bring experience 
and stability with it. v These men were to he the guardians of 
law: and were to be chosen by election. The functions of this 
hcc.rd were sup erviso ry. There was to be an administrative 
council of 36^^a*PPointftd-*to execute the orders of the board 
of 37. Men belonging to the second class from the bottom 
in the list of classification, based on possesg|ton of land, were to 
be appointed to the administrative CQpncii^litl were to be chosen 
by a combination of election and lot. There was to be a sort 
of jury'’system in which every citizen of either sex could take 
plrt. There was to be ultimately a council of ten to eiptre the 
proper and smooth working of tli^^whuH^'eOft^Sfution, to watch 
the proper execution of laws and to prevent unconstitutional 
laws being proposed. This council of ten was to be assisted! 
and advisedby: (a) a council of twenty priests knefarn for; 
tliefc virtue; and a council of twenty young men to counter*" 
act' the senile conservatism of the older men. 

<.*'**14* 

A close study of the Z,aa\t.jmal<es it clear that though Plato 
still aimed at the-creation of an ideal state, he took proper count 
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of the fjtqts and figures around him. While in his earlier works 
he took nis inspiration from Sparta and her institutions, in his 
later years he tried to amalgamate what was best in the Spartan 
constitution with what was oest in his own city-state, Athens. 

The Hellenic and the Universal in Plato 

The political theory of Plato is not only based on contem¬ 
porary Hellenic ideas and institutions but has a good deal in 
it of what is of universal import. Th<e superstructure of the 
Platonic state is in' general sympathy with Ly^rgean institu¬ 
tions. Plato admires and adopts the or^lsatl^T^educational 
system of TSparta. In Sparta, as in th ^Republic, the governing 
class Confines itself to the work of government and the individual 
is sacrificed to the state. Many of the Platonic ideas given in 
the* TR$$ubTic y liucK^alfT)£n on silver^and gold, commonjgessing, 
military training of the youth" including women, hatred of trade 
and usury, equahty of, and exposure of \ye ak ch ildren, are 

Spartan in origm. Plato’s abstention from denouncing" slavery 
shows how typically Hellenic he was. In the Law v, *TTafo" 
borrows from contemporary Athens more than from Sparta. The 
constitution, given in the Laws, is closely modelled on the 
Athenian constitution. 

There is also a good deal of the universal in Plato. His 
system of educat i on, his insistence on emancipation and eq uality 
of women,* nis'pnnciples erf rule of intellect, his advotacy df 
p& g ffi fl Ts to laws, his distincFidH u MrweefT riyil and rriminal 
laws, etc., are in universal practice to-day. Many ofthe concep¬ 
tions and institutions of the Middle Ages are traceable to Plato. 
In fact, the profoundness of his philosophy, his grasp of the 
fundamentals of life and his practical radicalism make Plato the 
Master for all times and places. 

Estimate of Plato 

Plato was the first systematic political thin ker in the West. 
He was the f ather of* political radicalism . Trims early days of 
unbounded optimism he wanted to create an ideal state where 
justice and virtue should reign under the fostering guidance and 
control of a philosopher-king. He was prepared to sacrifice 
much, even the time-honoured institutions of private property 
and family life for the sake of his ideal, but his advancing years 
and consequent maturity of judgment, the troubled conditions 
around him, but, above all, his unsuccessful attempt to realise his 
ideal state in Syracuse whither he" was invited by his friend, the 
tyrafif^DIOnysius, purged him of a good deal of his early radical¬ 
ism. PEio'is criticised for his hatred of demdcracy, but, it must 
be realised that even more than two thousand years after him, 
democracy has not been a ble to w in universal r ecognition as the 
Ht'i '• o^^ovemtttentT i nfamy of Plato's l<feasw#re*%t^^n 
mid as ^tiflfpwere severely criticised by his disciple, Atvstotfk. 
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His communism of wives would be impracticable in a modern 
hatjpiwstate and communism of property hardly less so. But we 
must realise that Plato was writing about an ideal city-state and 
must not be judged by the standards applicable to modern states. 
His emphasis on justice and functional specialisation, his femin¬ 
ism and his eugenics* are features of everlasting interest in his 
political philosophy" Many of the conceptions of the Middle 
Ages are traceable to the Republic. Sir Thomas Mpre’s Utopia 
makes references to the Rep$Uc and advocates comtpunism in 
property and emancipation of women. The Renaissance and the 
tjumanist Movement owe much to Plato. In his conception of 
just ice" ancf of communism, Plato belongs to the^sghpQl jadLihe 
l ltjfjtarians . because he < puts N ttn; gfjud" uf^ t^'^nimu nity b efore 
cv^rytnmg"'else’. 0 It is with Rousseau fhit'Plato begins to 
exercise a steady influence on modern political philosophy. 
Rousseau, influenced by Plato, discards the individualism of 
Locks for the collectivism of the social contract. Auguste Comte, 
like Plato, believed that scientific knowledge should govern the 
state. Plato has also profoundly influenced the German and 
English schools of Idealists. 

IV. Aristotle 
His Environment and Method of Work 

Aristotle was born at Stagira in Thrace in 384 B.C. and died 
in 322 B.C. He studied in Plato’s Academy for about seventeen 
years, served as Alexander’s tutor and then kept his school in 
the Lyceum for about twelve years. He was profoundly influ¬ 
enced by the prevailing political degeneration of the Greek city- 
states as evidenced by Philip’s easy victories over them. Aristotle 
was the greatest of Plato's disciples and he took his inspiration 
on many things from his celebrated teacher. But there is • an 
essential difference between the two political theorists If Plato 
was pre-eminently a radical thinker, Aristotle was decidedly con¬ 
servative in his politick speculation. Again, while Plato is a 
deductive thinker, Aristotle follows the inductive method. This 
is clear if we compare the methods of the two. Plato started 
with abstract notions of justice and virtue and on the basis of 
these set up an ideal state. Aristotle reasoned inductively by 
comparing the working institutions of a large number of city- 
states actually existing In his own time. Aristotle regaYded 
fiimself more as a systematiser of already-existing knowledge 
than as a" propounder of new philosophy. The reasoning of 
Aristotle is less imaginative and more lexica} and scientific than 
that of Plato ; and ms speculations and judgments are sounder 
than those *ot his master. With him, ethics and polity are not 
so inextricably intertwined as with flato. If Plato subordinated 

• Lectures on the ' Republic * of Plato , by R. L, Nettleship, p. 171. 
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politics to ethics, Aristotle gave the pride of place to politics. In 
his'wnBhgs Aristotle showed much regard for popular pgimons 
and current practices, for he was essentially a realist philo'iojpher. 
His cfiteF work, the Polities, is really a justification of exiting 
institutions like the state, slavery and family or is calculated to 
suggest remedies for the ills of the body-politic of the city-state.* 
It is an unfinished treatise in the form of a monologue and 
represents ‘thought at work and not the finished product of 
thought’, as shown by its constant digressions., The Politics is 
divisible into three parts. Books I, II and III give, us Aristotle’s 
view of the nature of the state, its origin and its internal organ¬ 
isation (Book I), his examination of states projected by thinkers 
iikg,‘j > lajo or of existing states (’Book II), and his classification 
ofstates with a view to finding out the ideal state (Book III). 
Th*s gives rise to two constructions independent of each other. 
Books IV, V and VI, hanging together, represent the first con¬ 
struction explain the nature and classification of constitutions 
and 1 deal with political dynamics, i.c-, changes in states due to 
revolutions. In the second construction, i.c., Books VII and 
VIII, Aristotle portrays his ideal, i.c., the best state. 

Aristotle believes that a man is" by nature a ‘political animal’. 
He finds the origin of the state in the innate desire of an indivi¬ 
dual to satisfy his economic needs and racial instincts. For the 
realization of this desire the male and female on the one hand 
and the master and slave on the other, come together, live toge¬ 
ther and form a family in a household which has its moral and 
serial, use. So long~as the needs and desires of the members of 
this £titfty are simple, it remains a separate entity. But when 
the urgCJo seek a fuller life seizes the different hou seh olds, they 
come together and form a city or state which is big enough to be 
self-sufficing. It is in the household that the three elements 
originate and develop which are essential to the building of a 
sj$ijte, viz., fellowship, political organization and justice. The 
state develops'as naturally as a household. The human faculty 
of speech suggests the naturalness of the state. 

The state, to Aristotle, is a kind of association of individuals 
with “a functional, ynity oi vanecT afieF reciprocarjparts made_one 
by tjte pursuit of a cpmmon aim in which their nature, their 
habits and their training lead them all to* mitt”. 1 ® Or again, the 
stale is cqpceived as ‘an association of in dividu als bound by 
sni riffial cha ins about a gpmmon life .of virtue; while yet retain¬ 
ing the individuality of separate properties and separate families’. 
The state, to Aristotle, ’ hSBTah" organic growth and performs a 
moral function. Its end is to give a perfect, self-sufficing and 
fiUly^ developed life to the igjjividuals Irving in it. ~ Man is a 

-.- - - ■ i < X 

10 The Growth of Political Thought in the West, by C. H. Mcllwain, 
p* 64* 
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man, i,e., he is better than a brute, only if he lives in a state. 
Without the civilizing ^influence of speech and organised associa¬ 
tion, he would be merely an animal, not a rational animal The 
State being, therefore, necessary to make a man a man, the £t&le 
is jprior to him. A man may be able to satisfy his economic 
needs within" his household but he must satisfy the cravings of 
his moral and intellectual self outside the limits of his household, 
«.tf.;Tfrrough the medium of the state. 

The Ends of the State 

Aristotle believed that man was essentially good and the 
function of the state was to develop his good faculties into a 
habit of good action. The function of the state, therefore, was 
positive and not negative as would be implied by a conception of 
the state as a mere punishing agency. Aristotle's organistic con¬ 
ception of the state did not destroy an individual's identity. 
'‘Man, as having his nature supplemented by the state, rather than 
the state as controlling man’s every faculty, is the pivot of his 
thought.”' The function of the state was the promotion of good 
life among its citizens and, therefore, the state was a 'spiritual 
association in a moral life'. Aristotle saw a good deal of identity 
between the individual and the state. The state, like an indivi¬ 
dual, must show the virtues of courage, self-control and justice. 
"As a self-contained ethical society, the state Jives the same^ life 
as the individual; like him, if acknowledges a moral law, and 
like him it forces itself (its members) to conform to that law. 
It has the same end, and it attains the same happiness in pursu¬ 
ing that end/' 

Aristotle's Defence of Slavery 

While discussing the origin of the state, Aristotle mentions 
the institution of slavery. He finds slavery essential to a house¬ 
hold and defends it as natural and, therefore, moral. Men 
differ from each other in their physical and intellectual fitness. 
Those who are intellectually more advanced than the others are 
designed by nature to lead the others. The intellectual must 
control and rule the physical. To Aristotle, it is natural, therefore, 
that some men should be bom slaves and some born to rule over 
them. If the master do not tyrannise over the slave, slavery is 
advantageous to both the master and the slave. Aristotle, there¬ 
fore, appeals to the owners to be merciful to their slaves, and 
suggests that those who are cruel to their slaves ought to have 
due punishment meted out to them. Aristotle holds that prison¬ 
ers of war should be enslaved only if they are intellectually 
inferior to th$ir captors. If was, to the patriotic mind of 
Aristotle, outrageous that the Greeks, who were intellectually 
the most advanced people, should be enslaved, A Greek could 
at best be made a casual, not a natural, slave. 

* 
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We have no reliable and fixed criterion to determine who 
is a natural slave and who is pot. Aristotle agrees that the differ¬ 
ence between a free-born master and a natural slave is not 
always apparent and yet he holds that as a rule, there are not 
only intellectual but also physical and, therefore, tangible differ¬ 
ences between the two. Can a slave have the freedom and grace 
of movement of a free-born Greek trained in gymnasium? If 
Aristotle approves of the institution of slavery, he does so under 
definite conditions. He makes out, for one thing, a distinction 
between slave by law and slave by nature, i.e., between casual and 
natural slaves. Slaves by law include prisoners of war. He 
admits that the child of a natural slave is not always a natural 
slave. He does not approve of slavery by mere right of conquest 
in war because superior physical force does not always mean 
superior excellence. Besides the cause of war may be unjust and 
conquest immoral. Then again a Greek should not enslave a 
Greek. He asserts that the interests of the master and the slave 
being the ^ame, the master should not abuse his authority over 
the slave but befriend his slave. He should, on occasions, reason 
with him. All slaves should be given the hope of emancipation. 

Aristotle's Realism 

Aristotle lived at a period when slavery was a universal 
institution and a necessary part of social structure. On the other 
hand, the Sophists declared slavery to be unnatural. Aristotle 
took a realistic attitude on the question of slavery. He justified 
slavery to secure the necessary leisure to the free-born Greeks 
for participation in public affairs. 'Besides, emancipation of all 
slaves would have revolutionized the whole social structure in 
the city-states and upset all social values. It must be realised 
that if Aristotle permitted slavery, he also placed low in the 
social scale those Greeks who were actively engaged in commerce. 
In spite of his denunciation of wealth-producing activities, parti¬ 
cularly usury, Aristotle, like a realist that he was, had to admit 
that wealth played an important part in politics, that "the charac¬ 
ter and distribution of wealth is a determining factor in fixing 
the form of government/ and that revolutions were due to the 
discontent of the poor against the rich. 

Criticism 

Aristotle's defence of slavery sounds very unconvincing and 
unnatural. His definition of slayery according to which some 
men are, by nature, born to issue orders and others to obey 
them without reasoning would reduce the majority of men in 
this machine age to the position of slaves. An industrial worker, 
with little initiative of his own, is very like Aristotle's ‘instru¬ 
ment of action', i.e., a slave according to his description. 
Aristotle's assertion that some men are born to rule and others 
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bom to command would reduce the society into two parts 
arbitrarily. The fact is that, in society, there are countless 
gradations with respect to moral and intellectual endowments 
which would point to, not slavery, but a very conTptex system of 
subordination and authority. Aristotle's definition would reduce 
domestic servants and even women in backward countries to the 
position of slaves. 

Aristotle on Citizenship 

Book III o£ the Politics brings us to its most funda¬ 
mental question, i.e., Aristotle’s idea of the citizen and the state. 
What is a state? begins Aristotle, and says that, \iewed 
objectively, the state is an assemblage of citizens. Nejther 
residence in the state, right of suing or being sued, fran¬ 
chise, nor yet descent from a citizen, represents the essence 
of citizenship. To Aristotle, a citizen is one who participates 
in the administration of justice and in legislating as a member 
of the governing body, either or both, these two being the essen¬ 
tial features of sovereignty. Aristotle's citizen, therefore, was 
one who partook of the active sovereign in the state, taking part 
in the deliberations of the state assemblies and in the juries of 
the state. The essence, therefore, of citizenship lay in the 
enjoyment of political rights and duties. It must be kept in 
mind, says Aristotle, that the definition of citizenship, given 
above, applies to a democracy, not to all the various kinds of 
slates and governments. In oli garch ies, for instance, not all 
citizens but a few, holding certain: definite offices, legislate or 
serve as jurors. Ari^totleJjolds that the v irtu esjjf a good citizen 
are not necessarily tne same as of a g oo d man nor are the virtues 
of citizenship in different forms of’ state of the same type. 
Ex$ellenc£ of citizenship in a democracy demands virtues differ¬ 
ent from those in the oligarchy. 

Qualifications of Citizenship 

To Aristotle, the essence of citizenship is that a citizen 
must be af functioning member of a city-stajte, not a mere 
adherent nor a mere means to its existence. The prime qualifi¬ 
cation for citizenship is the capacity to rule and be ruled in turn*# 
This rules mechanics and labourers" out of‘consideration because 
these working people, are too dependent on the lead of others 
to be able to develop the capacity to rule. Besides freedom 
from economic worries is essential for proper discharge of 
duties of artizenship. Manual work, to Aristotle, deliberates 
the jjpul arid renders it unfit for political speculation and dis¬ 
charge of civic duties. Working classes, therefore, have neither 
the ability nOr capacity for citizenship. This is like cutting the 
society ^with a hatchet into two parts which was Aristotle’s chief 
p6int iff Criticism against Plato’s idea} state. 
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Criticism 

Aristotle's conception of^citizenship is extremely aristocratic 
and illiberal "^For modern application. He was conceiving of 
citizenship in terms of a small city-state with direct democracy 
whereas modern country-states have indirect democracy. 
Aristotle's citizen is a juror and a legislator. But there may be 
systems of government wnich do not provide for a jury system. 
In a modern nation-state, every citizen cannot be a legislator. 
He can, at best, control legislation through his elected repre¬ 
sentative. Aristotle faHed to realise the possibilities of a 
representative government. Nor is Aristotle's idea of citizenship 
applicable to colonies. By excluding all leisureless working 
classes from citizenship, Aristotle denies them the educative 
value of political privijeges attached to citizenship. He reduces 
thehi to theT position of a mere means of existence for the state, 
not an active part of the body-politic. Aristotle’s definition of 
citizenship does not take into consideration the complex grada¬ 
tion^ of capacity and leisure of members of the society. • 

*■ If The" end of the state is to serve the greatest good of the 
greatest number, it must be able to utilise the experience of the 
largest number of people as well as their differences. Again, if 
citizenship is to be reserved only for a class of people who are 
rich enough not to have to work for their living, we might well 
be certain that the gov ernitig^ body, based on rich citizenship, 
would first and last think of passing legislation to ensure the 
stability of the rule of its own class and would, therefore, 
identify the interests of its owp class with the public interests 
of the state. Laws would be passed to preserve for the ruling 
class their large incomes. 

It must, however, be admitted, in justification of Aristotle’s 
limited citizenship, that citizenship in his days connoted some¬ 
thing much more than citizenship nowadays does and did require 
leisure which the working class people did not enjoy. Aristotle 
realised this and, like a realist that he was, preferred the practi¬ 
cal ^ to the ideally perfect. Like a realist ain, he held that 
a good citizen in a dfemogracy had v yjjtues different from those 
of a v good citizen in an oligarchy. 

Aristotle on Law and Justice 

Aristotle holds that law, though cheated like the state by 
man, is not conventi onal Trtlf mtural beca flSlfit is moral. Law 
is ‘dispassionate reasorT^and its content is the same as that of 
morality. It has the character of the universal. To Aristotle 
as to all Greeks, ‘general principles of .conduct which are ascer¬ 
tained by reason* are natural laws. Canons of right and justice 
are eternal alid universally binding and their sanction cotftes 
from their essential ratibrptty. Laws represent social experi¬ 
ence and ripened collective wisdom of a people. The principles 
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of natural law were to be applied only bv the legislator. A citi¬ 
zen had no right of withholding his obedience to law. Aristotle 
believed in ‘natural law’ but not ‘natural rights*. He agreed that 
laws were relative to the constitution of the state. A bad con¬ 
stitution meant bad laws. The absence of law in a state meant 
lack of a constitution, ^aw was superior to the government 
because it checked the latter’s irregularities. Rule by law was 
better than personal rule because law had an impersonal quality 
which the ruler lacked. Aristotle set a gr£at store by the 
stability of laws, v ( 

Justice, to Aristotle as to Plato, is virtue in action. Justice 
means that every member of a community should fulfil his moral 
obligations towards the fellow-members of his community. Justice 
may be conceived in a wider and in a narrower sense. In the 
v/ider sense justice is identifiable with moral virtue and general 
excellence. It is comprised of all virtues. Complete justice is 
the whole of moral virtue in social relationship. 

Distributive Justice 

Justice in the narrower, i.e ., political sense, has two sub- 
varieties, i.e., (1) distributive and (2^ corrective justice. Correc¬ 
tive justice is mainly concerned with voluntary commercial 
transactions like sale, hire, furnishing of security, etc., and other 
transactions like aggression on property and life, honour and 
freedom. Distributive justice consists in proper allocation to 
each person according to his worth or desert. This type of justice 
relates primarily but not exclusively to political privileges. From 
the point of view of distributive justice, each type of political 
organisation has its own standard of worth and, therefore, of 
distributive justice. In a democracy, the standard of worth is 
free birth, in an oligarchy it is riches, in aristocracy of tyrth it is 
descent while in true aristocracy it is virtue. Distributive justice 
assigns to every man his due according to his contributions to 
the Society. It minimises strife and confiision by countering 
inequality of the equals or the equality of the unequals. 
Distributive justice is identifiable with proportionate equality, i.e^ 
a man’s rights, duties and awards must correspond to^his social 
performances and contributions. 

Aristotle on Education 

Like‘Plato* Aristotle was very keen on education. Accord¬ 
ing to him, education was meant to prepare the individual for 
membership oil&t state and as such haa a political as well as 
ah 'mfettectml aim. Aristotle held fhat education must be 
adapted* fcTlhe ^constitution of the state and should be calculated 
tn a certain type of character suitable to the state. 
To him, the bqijdjng of a particular type of character was more 
import than the imparting of knowledge, and, therefgjre, the 
proper • educational^ authority was the state 'and not private 
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individuals. The state should set up an educational machinery 
of its own. Aristotle too drew up a curriculum of studies divid¬ 
ing the entire period of education of an individual into smaller 
periods of seven years, but his views on education, on the whole, 
were leas Complete and less systematic than those of Plato* 
Distinction between State and Government 

With scientific precision, characteristic of him, Aristotle 
showed a distinction between the state which was the assemblage 
of the body of citizens, and the government which consisted of 
those citizens alone who held the supreme political power and 
administered the state. The government is a tangible means of 
executing the ends and performing the moral and political func¬ 
tions bf the state. While the government might change with the 
o\erthrow of those who occupied the highest political offices, the 
state changed only when the constitution of the state was 
changed. With Aristotle, therefore, the identity of a state 
depends upon the identity of its constitution which is defined as 
‘an arrangement of the offices of a state, determining their 

distribution, the residence of sovereignty at d the end of political 
association'. The end of the state is the primary concern of the 
constitution while the residence of sovereignty determines the 
partfcufdr nature of the constitution. To change the o institu¬ 
tion. according to Aristotle, is to change the state itself. This 
would seem to imply that after the constitution of a state is 
changed, the new state has the moral sanction to repudiate the 
liabilities of the previous state. Bolshevik Russia and "a num¬ 
ber of republics in South America seem to have followed 

the Arisjtojfclian line of thought in repudiating their obligations. 
Aristotle did not believe in the sovereignty of the state. Sove¬ 
reignty belonged to the de facta government of the state. 
Aristotle on Government 

The government in a state could l)e constituted on the basis 
of (1) birth, (2) wealth and (3) number. A government based 
on birth" has the defect that, whereas one monarch may be a wise 
and efficient ruler, his successor may prove to be a moral or 
intellectual degenerate. Again, a government based upon wealth 
may not jbe good or efficient because wealth, is no criterion of 

a man’s’moral or intellectual worth. The third basis is one of 

number. Now Aristotle believes that the aggregate rijrjtue and 
abjlity^of^the mass of the people is greater man die "virtue and 
ability of a part of that maSs. Though the bulk of the citizens 
may not be fit to give 'Sfiy valuable judgment on the technical 
details of administration, still they would have the sound'com- 
moiisense of "deeming'* to whom they would delegate political 
power and the to’ make laws. They have sense enough 

to choose anal should be able to bnng ta Book 

their misbehave. Aristotle was, therefore, in 

favc^JIJi^Sjgue sort pf democracy. He would give ultimate 
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sovereign .power to the mass pf , the citizens, though the best 
citizens only would represent the actual governing authority afftd 
machinery. 

Sovereignty of Law 

To prevent the abuses of the sovereignty of people, Aristotle 
placed above it the sovereignty of laws. Aristotle held that law 
had qualities which were Fundamental to the life of the state. 
He believed in the virtue of law because law represents the 
application of a body, of rules which have been • determined 
beyond the passions of man. Law is, therefore, free from "the 
influence of human passion. Law represents the rule of reason. 
Law is stable and introduces the element of stability in the 
constitution of a state. Law, in so far as it represents the prac¬ 
tical wisdom and experience of the past, is essential for the 
proper living of a man and for the proper working of govern¬ 
mental machinery. 

Classification of Government 

Aristotle classifies the different forms of government on a 
two-fold basis, i.e., (1) according to the num frar of persons who 
hold Or share the sovereign power; (2) according to the ends the 
governments have in* view. This basis enables us to di§t!nffiish 
between the pure and the corrupt forms of government. This is 
because the true end of the state is the perfection of its members 
and the degree of devotion to this end is the criterion to judge 
whether a government is pure or corrupt. Judged according to 
the two-fold basis given above, there are six kinds of government 
as under:— 

Pure form Corrupt form 

(1) Monarchy—with supreme (1) Tyranny-representing farce, 

virtue as its guiding prin- deceit and selfishness, 

ciple. 

(2) Aristocracy—representing a (2) Oligarchy—representing the 

mjxturfe of virtue and greed of t vyealth. 

(3) representing martial (3) Democracy representing the 

and medium ^virtues, pbwer principle of equality with 

resting with the middle power in the Kgftte of the 

class people. poor.' 

In the table given above, monarchy represents the rule of one 
man for common good with tyranny as its perversion. Monarchy 
is the Jd^al^or pure form, but is impossible of realization or at 
least pi^j^fu^on, for, even if we can find an individual who 
pesaissfes all the necessary qualifications and virtues fully, we 
cannot .expect him to pass on his virtues in all M their fajtgteas 
to his successor. "So a monarchy gets perverted into a tyjratllr 
wmefi^ts Ifie rule, of one, notjor common good but Cot 
purposes. In all^ Ar^gjptle recognises five .kinds of .monarchy, 
the Spartan type/oriental .heredi tary # desftotisnf, old heroic 
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lcingghip, elective perpetual dictatorship, and the phUpsopher- 
gfiardian. Aristocracy is the rule of the few for the wgigaon 
gMcT" Aristocracy, too, Is difficult of realization and gets per¬ 
verted into an oligarchy which means the rule of the few for 
selfish purposes and not for common good. Polity, means the 
gbtjgfritnentof all for the good of all, but, because the poor must 
always" he more numerous than the rich, polity gets perverted 
into democracy which, to Aristotle, means the rule of Jill for 
Ihe gt5d3‘ of the poor only. Aristotle suggests that out of the 
really practical forms of government, polity, based on the rule pf 
lay, is the Jbest, 

Economic Basis of Government 

Aristotle, with his native shrewdness, point.-, out that in the 
case of rule by nio're than one man, the real dist»nguishing factor 
is wealth, for if you have an oligarchy—aristocracy always 
degenerates into oligarchy—it will always be the rule of the rich 
and if you have democracy—polity always degenerates into 
democracy—it will always represent the rule of the poor. Thus 
ule have an economic basis of the classification of government 
too. Aristotle observes that in a state four elements always 
struggle for power, vie., (1) Birth, (2) Virtue, (3) Wealth, and 
(4) Liberty. 

Best Constitution 

Aristotle refuses to return a direct and positive answer to 
the question he poses himself, namely, what is the best consti¬ 
tution or state? He points out that in a pplity there is the happy 
combination of the elements of liberty and wealth, in tyranny 
there is the element of birth alone, in oligarch) the element of 
wealth and in democracy the element of ljberty alone. He adds 
thift one must consider not only what is the best form ideally 
or absolutely but also what is the best attainable in practice and 
what is best under a particular set of conditions and circumstan¬ 
ces. In an iddSf state, there must be the rule of ideal vjrtue, i.e., 
the governmehf must be in the hand§ of the best. If onjfman is 
super-excellent in virtue, the form of government should be 
moniSmTh otherwise pure aristocracy. But it is not possible to 
maintain such a government for a long time, both monarchy and 
aristocracy having a tendency to degenerate, after some time, 
into tyranny and oligarchy respectively. 

ire Aristotle that constitution is best which is best attainable 
under the ^circumstances. He realises the necessity ofr'tngdera- 
tion and stability in the const itution, follows the rule of me 
*hean and pomis out that j«®y is the best attgungfele constitution 
<p;dinarily. He rules out other forms of government as regpe- 
semlhg extremes, For instance, oligarchic wealth promotes arro¬ 
gance and lack cs^tgill to obey, ana denieerdcy breeds egaHtdrian 
license, etc. That form of government is best in which the 
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eleme n t desiring st abj^ ty is the strongest. Ordinarily polity in 
whiaftlie middle &la$s is the strongest is the best attamahletorm 
of government. 

In Books VII and VIII of the Politics, where he discusses 
the form of the besLjsJate, Aristotle does not say explicitly 
whether he is dealing with the ideal or the best attainable state. 
He mixes id$#Ji$m with practicality and instead of giving the 
detailed structure of the state, he confines himself to pointing 
out' the most favourable external conditions for the best state 
which are partly inspired by the Laws of Plato and which are 
based on Aristotle's doctrine of the gol$^n^iu^an. These exter¬ 
nal conditions, calculated to promote stability of the 1 state are:— 

(1) Population. —There must be a certain minimum of 
population to make the state self-sufficing as also a certain 
maximum beyond which orderly government becomes difficult. 
Aristotle, however, does not give the minimum or maximum 
figures. He lays down that the population should be such that 
citizen know each other to be able to elect right persons to 
different offices. This naturally points to a city-state. . 

(2) Si%L —The size of the state should be such as to ensure 
a leigured nut not a luxurious life, i.e., it should be neither too 
large nor too small. It should be small enough to permit of the 
holding of periodic mass assemblies for deliberative purposes 
and to be taken in at a single glance. The unity of purpose 
and interest that comes from personal knowledge and active 
personal intercourse with your neighbours is necessary for the 
bust state. The tfiodem states are so big that there is a sharp 
distinction between the government and the state, a position 
which, to a Greek mind, is detrimental to the unity of the $t^te. 
The territory of the state should be hard of access to the enemy 
and easyof egress to the inhabitants. It should be near enough 
the sea for necessary imports but not too near it to encourage 
foreign trade or a sea-gcfiiig^ class. 

(3) 'Character of the * people .—The population should in 
character and ability resemble the Greeks who combine the spirit 
and courage of the northern races with r the intelligence of the 
Orientals. 

(4) ClassesJn the State. —The classes in the state necessary 

to make it self-sufficing re agriculturists* artis^ns^’w^riors* 
well-t£-do people, ^priests "and administrators. The first two of 
these' are u^but not of the state, i-e., fyiey are non-citizens. Tl}e 
citizens who hold most oTthe land ofi indiyjdjj^L basts perform 
different functions at different periods of life, i.e., fieljtmg when 
young, administrative Worfc "When older and that of pnesthdod 
when very .old. * 

($) Mdjtfatipn .—Arjgjgtle holds that charter of the people 
and the tone oQhc society depends, to a ootifiderSble extent on 
education,” ' whlcR" cultivates intellectual, niofsfl and physical 

' MfA * 
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excellence and enables a citizen to perform his duties prqgerhr. 
He lavs down a system of uniform, compulsory and public 
education for the leisured classes which is more culturat than 
practical. 

Aristotle mentions other things about his best state, t.e. 9 best 
means of defence against foreign attack, topography, water- 
supply, arrangement of streets and fortifications, etc. Hi$ 
description of the governmental organisation' for his test state 
is very cursory. He lays down that three institutions are neces¬ 
sary to perform the three main functions of government, i.e., 
a popular assembly, for deliberative work, which should be 
composed of all citizens and to whom the ultimate decisions of 
the government must be submitted, a system of magistracy and 
. a system of judiciary. 

In extreme democracy all the three organs of government 
mentioned above are open to all bonafide citizens which 
endangers the stability of the state. This danger of instability 
is obviated in a polity by laying down that a citizen must possess 
a certain minimum of property before he is eligible to take a 
share in the work of government. This would mean the rule 
of the middle class. There must be a reasonable equality of 
property-ownership and property-rights between the citizens. 
There should be none extraordinarily rich or poor because there 
can bft. no harmony of interest between the very rich and the 
very poor. The best state should eschew all aggressive wars 
because the true ideal of a state should be virtue and not power. 
T^e end of Book VIII leaves the subject of the best state rather 
unfinished. 

^Aristotle on Revolutions 

Frequent changes in the governments of the city-state in 
Orpece, due to deterioration and decadence in political life, gave 
food for serious thought to Aristotle who formulated his views 
on "devolutions and their causes. In Book V of the Politics he 
shows amazing power of sifting historical material and of 
masterly analysis in dealing with the causes of the revolutions 
and displays ripe political wisdotfi in suggesting preventives 
lor them. 

Varying Degrees 9 

Arptotle points out that there are varying degrees of revo¬ 
lutions. A revolution may take the form of a chanj^of consti¬ 
tution of a state Or the revolutionaries may try to* grasp political 
power witlfdut changing < the constitution. Again a revolution 
may make an olig^njoy or demochtcy more or less,oligarchic ot 
•democratic respectively. A revolution, lastly, may be greeted 
against^ not the entire system of go^riSment but a particular 
institution or set of persons in the state. " 
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General Causes of Revolutions 

In order to diagnose a revolution we must consider (1) the 
temper of the revolutionaries and their (2) motives and (3) the 
caUSes and occasions of the resolution and (47* the state of mind 
gF *the revolutionaries. Revolutions are generally traceable to 
the one-sided and perverted notions of justice of revolution- 
inmdeiTpebple. The most general cause of revolutions is men’s 
desire for equality. But equality has different meaning for 
different people. The democratic masses want absolute eiuality 
of all whereas the oligarchic few favour proportional equality— 
based on considerations of wealth, ability and worth. The object 
of a revolution are gain, honour and equality. The most import¬ 
ant general cause of revolution is the discrepancy between the 
actual political ability and the actual political power held by 
different^classes of citizens. All revolutions are ultimately due 
to^the innate desire in citizens to have equality of opportunities 
and rights. A state will be stable, i-e., not given to revolutions 
in proportion to the satisfaction of this craving for equality. A 
mixed form of government, containing both oligarchic and 
democratic elements, is the 'best from the point of view of 
avoiding revolutions. 

Particular Causes 

Particular causes of revolutions, to be distinguished from 
occasions of revolutions, as stated by Aristotle, are love of gain, 
love of honour, insolence, fear, undue prominence of individuals 
in public life, disproportionate increase in some part of the state, 
election intrigues, carelessness in granting offices to disloyal 
persqjis, neglect of small changes and dissimilarity of elements 
in the state. 

Causes in Particular Kinds of States 

Aristotle also examines causes of revolutions in particular 
kinds of states. In democracies, revolutions break out due to 
the excess of den\&gogues making the rich oligarchs to combine 
agajip^t them. Oligarchies are overthrown due to the oppressive 
rule pf the oligarchs or due to rivalry between the oligarchs 
themselves. In aristocracies, revolutions are due to je^Jousy 
cf^tted by restricting, honours of state to a small circle. Foreign 
influence too produces revolutions in a state. ** ~ 

Prevention of Revolutions 

Aristotle suggests a number of useful preventives for revolu¬ 
tions. The most essential thing is to j hcrdg ate the spirit of 
obedience tq especially in^small mattelrjsuid to watch the 
njp of^ehijpge in^tjje constitution. Too much reliance 
jfshduld not be pfercqf on devices to deceive the people. Too much 
power "should not oe allowed to concentrate in the hands of one 
manner one class oilmen and various glasses in"the state should 
be*Treated ^hu^S^mtion. No man or class of men should 
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feel thaft they cannot hold political power. Great politick offices 
should Be outside the reach of unknown strangers lliens. 
Holders of offices should hot be able to make private gain, by 
bribery and gratification, etc., out of ’their offices. The admin¬ 
istrative machinery, particularly financial administration, SlWfltd 
Be' open to public scrutiny. Offices and honours should be 
awarded on considerations of distributive justice and rio class 
of citizens should have a monopoly of political power. Thfjcdti- 
£cns should be educated in the spirit of the constitution. The 
highest offices in the state should be given only on considerations 
of loyalty t6 the constitution, administrative capacity and inte¬ 
grity of character, but each citizen must have his due. The 
government of the day should keep before the public the danger 
of foreign attack ift case of internal revolution. A revolution, to 
AristOtlC, constituted more a political than a legal change. It 
Jiad the effect of reversing ethical, social and economic standards. 
htfi&btle an Tyrants 

viW 

While dealing with revolutions Aristotle paid some attention 
to the tyrants and their peculiar vices. These vices were com¬ 
mon to all tyrants, whether Greek or barbarian. The tyrants, 
according to Aristotle, maintained themselves in power by:— 

1. The employment of a large number of spies. An efficient 
system of espionage is most essential in a tyranny. 

2. Pursuit of a policy of military aggression abroad. A 
foreign war is the best means adopted by a tyrant to divert atten¬ 
tion of the people from the irregularities of home life and the 
ugliness of the domestic policy of the government. 

3. Promotion of distrust and Of a spirit of hostility between 
different classes of the community and maintenance of self- 
confidence. 

4. An attempt to destroy the intellectual life of the citizens 
because otherwise some would indulge in political speculation 
which is dangerous for a tyrant. Death *of intellectual life in the 
community is one of the most characteristic signs of a tyranny. 

• 5. The most efficacious of all the methods of a tyrant is 
his successful disguise of the reality of his tyranny by a sem¬ 
blance of beneficent rule. A tyrant shows«eoncem for the people, 
respects art andjaelfgion and avoids display «i regal magnify^nce. 
Aristotle on Democracy 

Aristotle holds that two principles characterize democracy, 
i.e., freedom and majority-od e. Democrats, says Aristotle, 
tanker Ifteir equiflfty. miFeqtjality of what? Aristotle condemns 
the belief of the democrats tjpt. freedom aftd equality mean do ing 
98 one likes. People do not want 'to~he ruled 'or else they want 
to rule ana ta filled., in, Jum. Aristotle wns pot opposed tl 
democracy in the'same mea sure as Plato, was. To him, demo¬ 
cracy is a form of goveffifeient in wJgcET&preme^wwet*^*-ia 
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the lrands of freemen. Aristotle believed that the aggregate 
virtue and ability of the mass of the people was greater than the 
virtue add ability of a part of the population. If the mass of 
people do not understand the technicalities of administration, 
they have the sound common-sense of appointing right admin¬ 
istrators and legislators and of checking any misbehaviour on 
the part of the latter. Aristotle was, therefore, in favour of a 
vague sort of democracy. He would vest ultimate sovereign 
power in the mass of citizens, though only the best citizens 
would represent the actual governing authority and machinery. 
Aristotle’s democracy means aristo-democracy of free-citizens 
because the large body of slayes and aliens can have no share 
in the government of th6 day. It means direct democracy possi¬ 
ble only in a small city-state. Modern representative democracy, 
to Aristotle, would mean not democracy but oligarchy. 

Aristotle's Criticism of Plato 

Aristotle devotes the first part of Book II of the Politics 
to a severe and unfair, even hostile, criticism of Plato. He parti¬ 
cularly criticises the ideal state of the Republic with the help of 
his sound commonsense and inductive method, though the 
Statesman and the Laws of Plato also do not escape his critical 
notice. He severely criticises Plato for the latter’s (1) concep¬ 
tion of the unity of the state, (2) communism of property and 
wives and (3) comparative neglect of the lower classes m the 
ideal or the sub-ideal state. 

Aristotle does not agree with the Platonic view that the 
greater the unity of the state the better because such a unity may 
become so excessive as to destroy the very d fora pfer q£ t;fre state 
which consists* in plurality ofcomposi tion and interests. Similars 
do not constitute a state. Excessive unitv would tend to reduce 
t he state into a family and then info SfTindiyidual. A state, to 
Anstotle7Tfiust represent a plurali t y oF^diSsimi la r g . Real unity 
arises, not from levelling dowtTIdfstin^ons^^freducing things 
and men to a uniform pattern but from proper organisation 
of relations among individuals differently endowed and trained. 
Aristotle’s criticism of Plato’s conception of the unity of the state 
was obviously a little too severe because Plato did recognize the 
need of diversity of functions and of functional specialisation 
in the state. Plato createcf three distinct classes in the state and 
the charge of excessive unity may, and that too only to a limited 
extent, apply to the numerically very small upper two classes 
only, & 

^ Aristotle did not agree with Plato’s communism of property 
and wives" as creatu re. oii>r»nk.hnitv and harmony in the state. 
Spiritual medicines were needed for spiritual ills. Unity of the, 
stateiTTSHf ndf 'B^ahbliSIlffifg the hoary institutions 

of private family and private property but by organising and 
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training individuals of various types and capacities according to 
the spirit of the constitution of the state. Every individual must 
be allowed a certain minimum of possession* and of liberty of 
action to best express his individuality in service of society. 
Organic unity of the state needed, not a particular type or pat¬ 
tern of citizens through communism, but proper utilization of 
individual differences in furtherance of ^oc ; al needs. Aristotle 
criticised Plato's communism as based on a wrong conception of 
human psychology. It was as i mpract icable a » it was harm ful 
in its consequences. It would Iead ^ . loose 

morality and degeneration of human race. Both private pro- 
perfy*"and private family *were essential social institutions. 

, Aristotle expresses dissatisfaction regarding the vagueness of 
Plato's references to the non-guardian class. i.e. f lower classes 
representing the majority of the people in the state. Plato does 
not formulate any system of education for them nor does he fix 
up their position in the state. Will not Plato’s division of popu¬ 
lation into the guardians and the non-guardian* divide the state 
into two mutually hostile parts with a hatchet? It must be 
realised, however, that Aristotle's division of the population into 
the citizens and non-citizens represented hardly any improvement 
on Plato's position. 

The Hellenic and the Universal in Aristotle 

The Hellenic.—T he political philosophy of Aristotle is 
essentially based on a detailed and systematic study of contem¬ 
porary Hellenic thought and practice. His inductive method and 
his realism contributed powerfully to give a Hellenic colouring 
to all that he thought and wrote. The basic principles of his 
thought, namely, the superiority of the city-state over other 
forms of government and of the Greeks over other races of man¬ 
kind, the justice of, slavery as a necessary social institution, the 
importance of leisure in public life, the necessity of a state- 
directed and state-controlled system of education and his hatred 
of commerce and usury are typically Hellenic in conception. 
The Politics of Aristotle is really an attempt to rationalise exist¬ 
ing Greek ideas and institutions. * 

The Univeesae.—iA deeper study of Aristotle, however, 
reveals a series of concepts of abiding interest and universal 
application. The eternal problem of the reconciliation between 
liberty and authority was properly emphasized by Aristotle. 
The'modem notion of the sovereignty of law is dearly traceable 
to Aristotle, to vfrhom law represented the rule of ripe and dis¬ 
passionate reason and was necessary for the proper working and 
stability of the state. Aristotle is refreshingly modern m His 
emphasis on the value ofjwblic opinion. The mass of the people 
had sound commonsense and were good judges of public policies. 
Aristotle also realised the importance of a determinate human 
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superior and was thus the forerunner of the Austinian theory of 
legal sovereignty. By dividing the functions of the government 
into the deliberative, legislative and the judicial, he gave support 
to the theory of separation of powers. Aristotle also showed 
the eternal relationship between economics and politics and was 
thus the source of inspiration to writers like Montesquieu and 
Karl Marx. His doctrine of the golden mean finds its develop¬ 
ment in the modern notion of political * checks and bataffi&s. 
Aristotle may also )>e said to be the father of modern Individual* 
ism as well as the modern theory of popular sovereignty. 
Estimate of Aristotle 

It is no exaggeration to say that practical political philosophy 
in the West began with Aristotle. While Plato soared in the 
heights and aimed at the ideal, Aristotle's objective was not the 
ideally best but the best attainable. By his keen and practical 
political insight and systematic treatment of the subject Aristotle 
laid the foundations of real political science. Politics, with him, 
assumed the character of an independent science. Undoubtedly 
he, like Plato, combined the ethical and the political, but he 
always gave the pride of place to the political Aristotle was 
more individualistic than Plato as shown by the fact that whereas 
the latter dealt with both ethics and politics in one treatise, 
Aristotle dealt with the two in two separate treatises, i.c ., the 
Politics and the Ethics. He considered the individual important 
enough to he a subject of treatment in a separate work. 

In spite of his, sometimes, severe criticism of Plato, Aristotle 
differs from his master more in the form and method than ihe 
content of his political philosophy. He is analytical and logical 
and realistic and his theories represent definite and clear-cut 
dogmas. He may be called the scientist of Politics because of 
his empirical study of and his method of approach to a problem. 
He collects his data with infinite care and minuteness, categorises 
and defines it and draws rationalistic conclusions. 

Influence of Aristotle 

Aristotelian philosophy has wielded tremendous influence 
in the Middle and the Modern Ages. The Politics of Aristotle 
came to Western Europe through Latin translations. Aristotle 
was adopted by the Medieval Church, in the 13th century and 
Ms been known as the ‘Master at those who knew*. St. Thomas 
Aquinas was Aristotelian in his method and nuffcVof the content 
<>f njs thought. To both Aristotle and Aquinas, law was identical 
%yj^jf*son. To both the best governments wer£ monarchy and 
autocracy, based viftue. Both favoured mixed 

governments. Aciuinas harmonized the political theory of the 
Church with the forms of,Aristotle's Politico, Aristotle influen¬ 
ced the Imperialist as much as the E&IfsiasticaHljinkers. Both 
the Defej/mFracis of Marsiglio and the Tie Monorchia of Dante 
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show traces of indebtedness to the Politics. Machiavelli too 
borrowed from the politics. The Prince is opined to be a com¬ 
mentary on the Aristotelian theory, of revolutions. But whereas 
Aristotle established a close relation between ethics and politics, 
Machiavelli divorced his politics from ethics. '* um 

Even the Modern Age is not uninfluenced by Aristotle. 
Montesquieu in thff’fd'tlrt ^&s' well as the content of his philosophy 
^“evidently indebted to Aristotle. His theory of separation of 
powers is inspired by ^ristotye. The Hegelian theory of the con¬ 
stitution of a country ‘representing ‘the expression of the self- 
consciousness of the state' is in some measure of agreement with 
Aristotle's views on the subject. The close relationship between 
economics and politics established by Karl Marx is also traceable 
to Aristotle. The Politics of Aristotle still remains one of the 
greatest classics on political science because it contains much of 
universal validity. 

V. The Epicureans and the Stoics 

Characteristics of Post-Aristotelian Political Thought 

The Greek political thought reached its highest water-mark 
in the writings of Plato and Aristotle. Even during the life-time 
of Aristotle, the Greek political system based on a free city-state 
was crumbling. The empire of Alexander and later on the empire 
of Rome dealt a death-blow to free life in Greece. The decline 
of the Greek city-state' along with its institutions inevitably 
brought deterioration to political thought in Greece. After 
Aristotle the Greek political philosophy became:— 

1 . More individualistic than before. There was the emer¬ 
gence of the individual. Whereas Plato and Aristotle would 
have a man merge his individuality in the state, and would not 
recognize a man apart from the state, there was, after Aristotle, 
a tendency to distinguish the individual from the state. The 
disappearance of the city-state and the consequent loss of interest 
in public life and public affairs made the Greeks think of the 
individual rather than of the state. The happiness of the indivi¬ 
dual became the subject of serious thought. The early ideal of 
good and virtuous life, rendered possible by a well-organised 
state, jgav$ place to a baser ideal of happy life irrespective "of 
the state. 

2. More universal or cosmopolitan. Whereas the devotion 
of Plato and Aristotle was given to the city-state oMy>w4he 
establishment o&d&e Macedonian and later*** the Roman Empire 
rendered a cosmopolitan outlopk not only possible but inevitable. 
The ideal of the citizenship of*b city-state gave place to the $eal 
of citizenship, of the world. 
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The features noted above were characteristic of the teachings 
of the Epicureans and the Stoics who divorced ethics from poli¬ 
tics and did not care very much for the laws of morality. To 
both rhe Epicureans and the Stoics the securing of the happiness 
of the individual was the ideal of life. Both found the substance 
of life in the internal and not in the external life of an individual. 
The value of an outlook of this type lies in the fact that it is 
more true to fact and ensures a greater degree of correlation 
between theory and fact. But this advantage is counterbalanced 
by the danger that concentration on the individual might develop 
a morbid self-contained type of individual instead of engendering 
a healthy individualism based on co-operation with others. 

The Epicureans 
Emphasis on the Individual 

The founder of the Epicurean school of philosophy was 
Epicurus (342 B.C.), but the greatest representative of the 
Epicurean philosophy was the Roman poet, Lucretius. In his 
The Nature oj Things Lucretius has very well expounded 
the Epicurean philosophy. The Epicureans held that the aim 
of life was the achievement of individual happiness and there¬ 
fore they advocated the satisfaction of physical and mental 
desires within certain limits. Epicurus himself, however, identi¬ 
fied happiness with virtue and himself lived on bread and water 
only. All men, he declared, seek pleasure and avoid pain. The 
wise man is he who masters his desires and does not seek to 
satisfy every one of them. A wise man will reduce his pursuit 
after pleasure to a minimum. 

The degree of an individual's pleasure is independent of 
material environment. According to Lucretius, therefore, one 
ought to avoid mixing in civil society because active membership 
of the civil society creates desires and ambitions in a man. 
Lucretius adds that the family life too, because it brings pain 
very often, ought to be avoided as much as possible. A wise 
man will have no responsibilities of family life because they mean 
so much pain. He ought to be content with friendship only. 
A wise man will neither desire nor expect anything ami so avoid 
pain* He will have the minimum number of wants, and being 
free from the worries of physical wants, will be able to devote 
his attention to and spend his energy on self-improvement inter¬ 
nally. Political life, to the Epicureans, was something vicious 
and, therefore, they advised non-participation in it unless 
participation was necessary in self-interest. 

It is evident from the above that though the Epicureans 
declared happiness to be the aim of life, they were not for a 
blind pursuit of,pleasure. They advocated a moderate satisfac¬ 
tion of desires, physical and mental, and the best of them advised 
concentration on the pleasures of the soul rather than of the 
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body. The Epicurean principle that happiness is the aim of life 
made people think of things from the point of view of their 
happiness-value instead of judging them from the view-point of 
morality. This marked a distinct deterioration in Greek politi¬ 
cal thought because the high principles of right, virtue and 
justice gave place to the low notions of happiness cr utility. 
Judged from this point of vieV, Epicureanism is the real basis 
of the utilitarian philosophy expounded by Bentham and men 
of his school. 

Origin of the State 

1 The Epicurean conception of the origin of state is a sort of 
forerunner of the social contract theory. The Epicureans believed 
that men were essentially selfish. The cur iing of individual 
selfishness necessitated a common superior authority. In self- 
interest, therefore, men entered into a contract with each other, 
founded the state which resulted in the establishment of govern¬ 
ment, law and justice. To the Epicureans, morality was identi¬ 
cal with expediency. Standards of rightness and justice of 
conduct varied with circumstances and with time and place. Test 
of law and government lay in expediency and their capacity to 
ensure security and easy social intercourse. The state and its 
laws were calculated to check acts of brutality and injustice. 
This brings in the element of utility in the founding of the state. 
The Epicureans were in line with Hobbes in ascribing the origin 
of the state to the need of security. The Epicureans, on the 
whole, ignored the state and concentrated on the individual. The 
form of government, therefore, was immaterial to them, an effi¬ 
cient tyranny being as good as a good polity. The Epicureans 
taught submission to any efficient de facto government, a doc¬ 
trine that was very useful to the Roman rulers of Greece. 

The Stoics 

Stoic Conception of Happiness 

The founder of the Stoic School was Zeno (d. 32 B.C.), 
while Cicero, # Seneca and Marcus Aurelius were some of its 
greatest representatives. The Stoics agreed with the Epicureans 
in declaring that the aim of life was to Achieve human happiness 
but their notion of happiness and the methods of its achievement 
were different from those of the Epicureans. While the latter 
allowed a moderate amount of indulgence in both physical and 
intellectual desires, the Stoics declared against physical satisfac¬ 
tion and advised pursuit of intellectual pleasure based on reason. 
Sexual desires must be suppressed l>ecause true happiness Say in 
virtue, and true virtue consisted in following the law of nature. 
One njust find happiness m satisfying those emotions and impul¬ 
ses which lie most dfi^iu^uman nature. Real happiness, accord¬ 
ing to Stoics, consisted in "doing not what was pleasant but what 
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was virtuous. A man, therefore, should follow his intellect or 
reason and not his feelings. He must suppress those impulses s 
which lie on the surface. Reason, in the light of which alone 
we must interpret the law of nature, would tell us that the deep¬ 
est impulses in the human nature were moral ones. Hence the 
Stoics declared that an individual should find happiness in lead¬ 
ing a virtuous, i.e t , moral life. The highest happiness lay in . 
living according to nature. The law of nature, to the Stoics, was 
definite, unchangeable and based on reason. To live according 
to the law of nature, therefore, was to live according to reason. 
The greatest human need was to utilize reason and to lead a 
happy and virtuous life in accordance with reason. The Stoics, 
however, would not let an individual follow his individual 
reason. He must follow reason as shown by universal approval 
or judgment. To the Stoics, the world was 'the expression of 
immanent reason’. Reason was the creative source of law. Men, 
endowed with reason, are essentially alike, are subject to the 
same natural law and have equal rights. 

Natural Law 

The Stoics gave a well-defined direction and content to the 
words Nature and Natural Law. Nature was the 'manifestation 
of the single and homogeneous spirit of the world whose several 
phenomena are connected together through the common iaw of 
right reason’. The Law of Nature is, therefore, that 'common, 
universal, divine and good rule of reason which governs crea¬ 
tures combined in a natural association’. It is not against reason. 
In fact Natural Law is objective reason. Brotherhood of man 
depends on the observance of Natural Law. Civil Law must be 
based on Natural Law which is sovereign and immutable. No 
legislator or government could contravene Natural I aw which 
served as a common, universal standard of right or wrong, just 
or unjust. 

Individual and the State 

The Stoics looked on the individual as a unit by himself, 
distinct from the society. Self-sufficiency was the attribute of 
the individual more than of the state or the society. Ethjjs and 
not pg fftfcs was the regulative force between men. The Stoic 
pliuosopny denied the very fundamental of Platonic and Aristo¬ 
telian philosophy, namely, that good life could be lived only 
within the state. With the Stoics 1 the good man became quite 
distinct from the good citizen. The Stoics ruled out the idea of 
any natural inequality between men. Liberty, equality and frater- 
nitv of to-day represent a modem version of Stoicism. The Stoic 
belief in brotherhood of rrtan led to the conception of the world- 
state which represented an ideal Universal Empire of Reason, 
seeking universal justice'Vather than a practical state operating 
through ttoereivil laws and sanctions. 
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The Stoics held that humanity, regarded as a whole, was 
foolish and depraved, caring more for the satisfaction of imme¬ 
diate impulses than that of the deep ones. This belief of the 
Stoics in the depravity of human nature foreshadows the cardinal 
Christian doctrine of Original Sin, which is the raison d’etre of 
government. It was the Stoic, doctrine of the general depravity 
, of mankind which, upto the 17th century, was presented as a 
justification for the existence of the institution of government. 

The Stoics, concentrating as they did on individual happi¬ 
ness, laid emphasis on two things:— 

1. Personal, i.e., individual, independence. Pursuit of 
individual happiness naturally led people to think of their private 
life more than their public one. This took men away from public 
life. Men gloried in being private men, instead of being part 
and parcel of the general public. Participation in politics, 
therefore, was condemned. 

2 . Social utjjty. Even though the aim of life is individual 
happiness,'^f£ason tells us that an individual is a member of a 
bigger entity, the society. A wise individual, therefore, in spite 
of his individualism, will recognize society, even though as a 
necessary evil, and will do all he can to help it. A man is never 
wholly a private man. All men are rational beings and, because 
reason and the law of nature are the same for all, whether 
Greek, slave or barbarian, all men are equal. Men, l»eing all 
equal, have equal rights. All men must unite together to make 
society better. This could be done by promoting two virtues:— 

(o) Justice—based on the sense of equality among human 
beings. Each man, whatever his station in life", must be given 
what is his due. Justice represented a form of universal reason. 

(6) Mercy.—This was important in view of the fact that 
there was a large slave element in Greece in the days of the 
Stoics. The Stoics did not press the abolition of slavery but 
knew that, slaves being members of the general society, things 
would improve if mercy were shown to them. The Stoics did 
not advocate the abolition of slavery because thev held that the 
important thing was the spirited not the phys’icai.baag. of a 
man. Even if a man were in bondage phvsically, he would not 
be relTTrS slave, provided hi§^piat'was free. Freedom pf spirit 
was the t*ue freedom and its lack true" slavery. This ffeelKSHl of 
spirit in the Greeks was to be createdby' showing the slave mercy 
and consideration. "• 

Importance of Stoic Teaching 

The Stgjcs. gave to the world the notion of equality based 
on the spirit of freedom and the notion of universal brotherhood 
based on the universality of natural law. The light thev threw, 
and the emphasis they laid, on tfa son -and the law oil nature 
played a tremendous part in,moulding human th&ught after 
them. Though much of the Stoic philosophy ^presents a 
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degeneration from the noble idealism of Plato and the high moral 
code of Aristotle, it has played an important part in the growth 
of human thought. From the death of Aristotle to the advent 
of Christianity, the Stoic philosophy held the field. It became 
the characteristic philosophy of the Roman rulers. Stoicism was 
writ large on the political writings of Cicero. There is much in 
Christianity, for instance the doctrine of Original Sin, which has 
be‘en' adopted from the Stoic philosophy. It would be no great 
exaggeration to say that Christianity represents a rational enun¬ 
ciation of Stoic philosophy. 

VI. Greek Contribution to Political Thought 

Political philosophy, as we have observed, began with the 
Greeks in the West. The breadth of vision and the loftiness of 
conception of the Greek political thinkers like Plato and Aristotle 
exercised a tremendous influence on the development of 
political philosophy in the West. The importance of the Greeks 
lies in the emphasis they laid on the following:— 

1 . Patriotism : The patriotism of the Greeks for their city- 
state knew no bounds. This is partly to be explained by the 
fact that all citizens living in a city-state had a l>elief in a com¬ 
mon ancestry, had common social and religious institutions and 
were, therefore, knit up in a sort of brotherhood. The Greek 
writers, including Plato and Aristotle, put the state on a very 
high pedestal. The individual had no existence apart from the 
state. Within the state he enjoyed civil rights and shared in 
the government of his city-state. Naturally, therefore, a Greek 
was intensely devoted to his city-state which gave him all that 
was worth living for. 

2. Sovereignty of Law: The Greeks had a deep reverence 
for law. Both Plato and Aristotle preached the ‘supreme 
importance of the laws. The Greeks revered their laws, partly 
because they lielieved in their superhuman origin. Plato 
placed laws above everything save his ideal philosopher-king. 
Aristotle placed the sovereignty of law above the sovereignty of 
people. “Law constituted the cement of the city-state** and a 
citizen was considered to be a slave of law. 

3. Harmonious Blending of Ethics and Politics: The world 
is indebted to the Greek philosophers for theifc ha^nigmous 
blending of Ethics and Politics. Plato believed in the supremacy 
of justice and virtue, and wanted the state to subserveTthese 
ideals. Even Aristotle thought that the end of the state was 
perfect life. 

4. Freedom of Conscience: The death of Socrates gave 
a great impetus to the high ideal of the freedom ot individual 
conscience. Socrates, by his death, taught people that though 
a man must bbw to the judgment of the state regarding his 
thought and action, yet he was not only free to follow his 
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independent line of thought but was also free to act according to 
his individual conscience. A man was free to think and express 
his thoughts. This constitutes a great contribution made by the 
Greeks towards the realisation of the intellectual emancipation 
of mankind. 

5. Democracy : Another very important contribution of 
the Greeks is their ideal of democracy. To a considerable extent 
due to geographical conditions, Greece was divided into a number 
of small city-states, in which all could assemble in one place for 
common purposes. This made not only democracy, but direct 
democracy, possible. 

6 . Equality : The Stoics taught that all men were rational 
beings and were, therefore, equal. They had equal civil rights. 
This foreshadowed the notion of equality preached by Rousseau 
and others. 

7. Liberty : The Greeks showed an intense love for liberty. 
Modem individualism owes its remote origin to the Athenian 
conception of liberty. While the world was groaning under the 
weight of Persian despotism, a handful of Greeks, fired with the 
love of liberty, and self-government, showed to the world that 
they were more than a match for hordes of men, to whom ideas 
of liberty were foreign. A Greek was intensely jealous of the 
independence of his city-state and, within the city-state, of his 
own liberty. The Athenians, in this respect, led the Greeks in 
other city-states. Till the Roman Empire crushed the spirit of 
the Greeks, liberty was one of the chief passions of their life. 
The Greek philosophers, particularly Plato, however, condemned 
unbridled liberty. Besides, the Greek notion of liberty was a 
very limited one. Athens, at her test, was full of slaves. No 
political freedom was allowed either to women or to dependent 
city-states. It may even be said that there was an excessive 
communal interference in the life of the individual. 
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CHAPTER II 

ROMAN POLITICAL THOUGHT 

The Roman world was destitute of any great political 
philosopher. Polybius, himself a Greek, and Cicero make but a 
poor comparison with Plato and Aristotle in the field of political 
speculation. The JRoipau piind was legal, consolidate aftd 
not specuIat^veT Whereas, therefore, the world was none the 
richer in political philosophy because of the Romans, the politi¬ 
cal institutions and the legal system of Rome have profoundly 
moulded Western political and juristic system*. ^Che whole of 
the Italian and Swiss law and substantial parts of the laws of 
France. Germany, Holland and the South American States are 
based on the Roman Law. In order to understand the political 
and legal institutions of ancient Rome, we must trace the growth 
of the Roman Empire. 

Roman Institutions 

Rome was at first a city-state* formed by a union of tribes 
living on neighbouring Hills. Her government consisted of a 
monarch, a senate and an assembly —Coimtia Curiata. Patri¬ 
cians. i.e., aristocratic class, alone held political power, hut later 
on, the Plebians, i.e., common people, succeeded in getting estab¬ 
lished *a Comitia Centuriata. About 5Q0 B.C., a republic was 
set up. IPatricians and plebians fought and then coalesced and 
formed the citizen-body. Two consuls replaced the king and 
these consuls wer£ assisted by prators and censors and later on 
by the Tribune, the people’s representative. After consolidation 
at home, the Romans thought of imperial conquest. The expan¬ 
sion of Rome began in Italy. The neighbouring states were 
absorbed and governed by Roman Prefects. By 'the close of the 
1st century B.C., Rome had extended her authority over the 
barbarians to the north and west and governed from the Euphra¬ 
tes to the British Isles and from Sah§t$a to the Rhine-Danube 
frontier’. ThisTcnit up the entire western world into one politi¬ 
cal system, necessitating a system of centralised administration. 
Military dictatorship destroyed democratic institutions. The 
popular assembly lost power. By the end of the 2nd century 
A.D., Roman citizenship was extended to the provinces and, 
therefore, Rome, instead of being a city-state, became an empire. 
A common official language and a common legal system unified 
the Roman Empire. Thus, the democratic city-state became the 
despotic* world empire. In the west, Greek ideals of democracy, 
liberty and autonomy were replaced by the Roman ideals of 
Unity, Order, Universal Law and Cosmopolitanism. Loss of 
political independence resulted in the loss of interest in political 
speculation. 
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Roman Political Philosophy 

predominant political philo&ffl&y of the 
RpipSasTtKouglTI^ Borrowed Trom fhe non-Stoic Greek 

political thinkers too. The practical-minded Romans cared more 
for the development of political institutions than for the evolution 
of political philosophy. The Romans systematised the Greek 
political thought, and, in doing so, formulated a body of new 
principles, which constituted an improvement on the political 
thought of Greece. The new principles are broadly represented 
by:— 

1. Creation of positive law. 

2 Separation of politics and ethics. 1 

3. Distinction between state and society. 

4. Political sovereignty and legal personality of the state 

as the maker of laws. 

Roman Conception of State 

Whereas with Plato and Aristotle the state absorbed the 
individual completely, and while the Epicureans thought the state 
to be an unnecessary encumbrance, the Romans thought the 
state to be both natural and necessary. The Romans distinguished 
the state from the individual. The state as well as the individual 
had definite rights and duties. The Romans laid emphasis on 
the individual, the state existing to protect the rights of the indi- 
viduafafiunst other individuals and against the sta,tgjtself, which 
was recognized to be a legal person as much as the individual. 
This was the basis of the Roman private law. 

Popular Sovereignty 

While the state was the legal sovereign, the political sove¬ 
reignty lay with the people as a whole. In theory, even the 
emnerors were representative agents of the ]>cople. The emperor 
was the fountain of law, because the sovereign body of citizens 
had delegated t6 him their whole authority. This delegation of 
authority by a governmental contract, and no* by a social ton- 
tract, was made to the public officials. The delegation, however, 
was irrevocable and could not be withdrawn. There was no 
redress against the abuse by officials of their delegated authority. 
Revolutions unjustified. The legal fiction of the monarch 

iTKJd^hg his powers froth th<T Ronjgn peoote was later over¬ 
shadowed by the theory that the impejial authority was a divine 
gift. When, however, Christianity became the state religion of 
the Roman Empire, the theory of'th^ divitte origin of the inif>erial 
authority was somewhat modified to mean that the divinity 
attached to the offigL and not to the person of the emperor. The 
e&peror ruled oyvirtue of the Dmne Will and delegated his 
polt%al authority to the state officiair^^ 
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Not only did political .sovereignty reside in the people but 
even the laws were made by magistrates in agreement with popu¬ 
lar assemblies . The' magistrates proposed, and the assemblies 
ratified, the new laws. The laws, therefore, did not constitute 
' the command of the sovereign but represented a sort of contract 
between the people and the government. Even the private law 
of the Romans was based on the idea of contractual obligations 
between individuals. 

' The idea of sovereignty of the people was never wholly lost 
sight of during the entire Roman period. During the Regal 
period, the king was taken to be the representative and delegate 
of the people and as such was not entitled to change the funda¬ 
mental laws of the state. The idea of popular sovereignty 
became more established during the Republican period and was 
accepted, at least in theory, during the imperial period. Popular 
sovereignty was taken to be the basis not only of imperium, 
but also of law which was an expression of popular will repre¬ 
senting a mutual contract between the people Besides the 
sovereign people were taken to be the source of all special 
honours and had the right of final judgment in criminal cases. 
‘‘The will of the state is the will of the aggregate of its citizens. 
EaW lira by which these citizens mutually obligate them¬ 

selves to observe a certain mode of conduct.” Though the 
Romans bdlieved in imperium being a popular gift, they did not 
believe in the contractual origin of the state. The state was 
a^na fmffi i ngtj tution. They did not belie\e in social contract 
as creative or state but believed in governmental contract repre¬ 
senting a delegation by the people of their imperium to the rulers. 
Roman Imperium 

Beginning with the Regal period, we find that the Romans 
did not believe that any individual had a particular and absolute 
title to rule over them because of any hereditary claims or divine 
antecedents. Any Roman could fill the office of the king. The 
king was just one of equal burgesses. The burgesses chose their 
own ruler but once chosen, the king held office for life, could not 
be deposed constitutionally and was entitled to the allegiance of 
the subjects. He possessed the absolute power of the state, was 
High Priest and held imperium for peace and war. Pqwcr was 
a *ptto him but this gift was absolute and irrevocable. At his 
death, however, imperittm returned to the ht jrg esses or their 
representatives, the Arf tftter-Rex was temporarily 

appointed during the interim through $?hom power came to the 
new Rex, i.e., king chosen by the people. 

* M T1 Polybius 

The first of the Roman political philosophers who wrote <?n 
Roman government and its constitution wfttMft Greek hostage, 
named Polybius (2W-428*B*€.). Rome had, by his time, Wtjdme 
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a great state and had subjugated Greece. Polybius admired the 
Soman poljty which had enabled Rome to Income a great politi¬ 
cal pdwer. He wrote his History of Rome to show her greatness 
and to find out and enunciate the cause of this greatness. He 
began his history by giving the cause of the origin of state. He 
outlined, after the Aristotelian fashion, the various types oF 
government, i.e., monarchy, aristocracy and democracy, and 
declared that the differences between the three types were exter¬ 
nal and institutional rather than internal or ideal. Tl^^jj&re 
forms of these three types, to Polybius, were unstable^ because 
of the antagonism displayed by the elements in the state repre¬ 
senting the other two types. Polybius recognised ajiatpjaJ .cycle 
of change in the form of government in the state. "The change 
took place in the following succession: monarchy, tyranny, aris¬ 
tocracy, oligarchy, democracy and ochlocracy and then the new 
c>cle once again. He analysed philosophically the constitution of 
Rome and declared that it was of a mixed form and, therefore, 
better than a constitution of a pure type, because it embodied a 
S^tem of checks an d balances amoag-ihe different organs. 

Classification of Government 


Polybius classified the government into monarchy, aristocracy 
and democracy with their respective perversions, i.e., tyranny, 
oligarchy and extreme democracy. To Polybius, the earliest type 
of government was monarchy, based on force first, but later on 
sanctioned by popular approval. Monarchy degenerated into 
tyranny. This was overthrown and followed by an aristocracy, 
based on virtue and intellect. Aristocracy degenerated into 
oligarchy, which was followed by democracy, which too degene¬ 
rated into ochlocracy, i.e., mob rule. 

Mixed Type , the Best 



To Polybius, the best safeguard against political revolutions 
was the incorporation in the constitution of the best elements of 
all the three pure forms of government, a thing which the Roman 
republic had done wisely and to her great advantage. Thus 
'in the Roman con stit ution^ 

watched''arid"'"con^foWecT"Sthe other two elements. There was 
nothing original in the political philosophy of Polybius. He 
identified democracy with Aristotelian polity and gave a new 
name, Ochlocracy, to extreme democracy. Polybius, however, 
was tlie first political theorist to bring out the importance and 
advantage of a mixed type of government. 

II. Cicero 


Cicero, who wrote about a century after Polybius, was the 
greatest Roman representative „of the, .$tq&jssbool. of political 
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philosophy. The Stoicism of Cicero profoundly affected his poli¬ 
tical doctrines. In the days of Cicero the political condition of 
Rome was more or less chaotic. The economic changes, accom¬ 
panying the growth of the Roman state, had sharpened the 
hostility between* the, .Patricians and the Plebians^ and had made 
the old system of checks and balances unworkable. Civil wars 
ensued; resulting in the emergence of military dictators like 
Marius, Sulla, Pompey and Julius’ Caesar and the consequent^ 
growth of an imperial system. Cicero was an ardent republicatr 
and wanted to restore the power of the discredited senate ano' 
the magistrates. He too, like Polybius, believed in a mixed type bf^ 
constitution as the best one. His De Republica and De Legibus 
represent a fervent appeal for the restoration of the old mixed 
constitution with its healthy system of checks and balances. 

De Republica 

Like the Republic of Plato, Cicero’s De Republica is in the 
form of a dialogue. Like Plato, again, Cicero tried to visualise 
an k jeal state and laid down the principle' of morality, which 
embodied his notions of justice. Stoic as he was. Cicero believed 
that the state originated in the social instinct of man. The state 
was a rational being. But, where&^^fhe TSbk the state to 

be a pre-eminently social institution, Cicero gave it a political 
Complexion. iHe created a distinction between the state and the 
government The government was the agent of the people in 
the state, while the sovereignty lay with the people. 

Cicero closely followed Polybius in his classification of 
governments into monarchy, aristocracy and democracy with 
their perversions. Cicero accepted the Polyb’an system of revo¬ 
lutionary cycle with only a slight change. His cycle consisted 
of monarchy, tyranny, aristocracy, oligarchy, democracy and 
then military dictatorship, resulting in the establishment of 
monarchy again. 

De Legibus 

De Legibus of Cicero is an enunciation of his De Republica. 
In it, he laid down that, ciyiland constitutional law must be 
based on natural law and reason^"otherwise it was Invalid. He 
? agaiu laid emphasis on the importance ot justice in a state. 
•He believed in the universality of the law of nature and preached 
the doctrine of univerigt, brotherhood. His civil and constitu¬ 
tional code was based on his 'ideas -ot cosmopolitanism. 

There was nothing very original in Cicero. He reinvigorated 
Greek thought, but laid a distinct emphasis on Stoic cosmopoli¬ 
tanism, which was in conformity with the R, p^ an WorId"Empire. 
He gave the civil law a natural basis. For an pracffcafJJOfposes, 
he identified the Roman law, basdi essentially, on the principles 
of iustiQt,and equality, with the Stoic law of nature. His M i4ap 
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of justice and natural law sank deeply into Roman legal thought 
and profoundly influenced the later imperial jurists and the early 
Christian writers. And his idea of world unity and of universal 
law and authority remained the central principle of political 
thought throughout the whole mediaeval period.” 1 

Cicero on the State and True Law ^ 

Cicero held that men were equal by nature, and that all men 
and all races were capaBle of virtue, a view in which he differed 
from "PEato and Aristotle. Whether resulting from a definite 
pact or not, Cicero's state is founded on the consent of the whole 
people. The people, who represent an “assemblage of many 
associated by consent to law and community of interests,” due 
not to weakness but to gregarious instinct, form a corporate 
body with supreme legal authority. They are united by the bond 
of law. According to Cicero, true “Law is right reason, con¬ 
formable to nature, universal and eternal.”* It was all-dominat¬ 
ing ancf embraced all peoples and all times. This “law common 
to all men and to God and as old as time is also the source of 
the «tate itself—a state is nothing else than a partnership in 
law*” 8 Thus Cicero’s state depended even more upon law than 
did that of Plato or Aristotle. To Cicero, the king was the 
representative of law/ To* him, the state was not prior to the 
individual. 

Xhe greatest legacy of Cicero is his formulation of the idea 
of n^lU^J law, based on the doctrines of P]atojand the Stoics, 
fie agreed'with Plato in believing that the p^ti^les^of jjght 
and justice were eternal and with the Stoi cs in holding that a 
supreme' universal law existed in naturg.^ He brought into 
irmff^dfote refatib# wiffi"huiSiah "reason and positive, i.e., state- 
made, laws the abstract principles of justice and universal law. 
To him, morality dominated politics as much as it did private 
conduct. 

Seneca 

Seneca was for about eight years the minister of the worst 
of Roman emperors, Nero, and belonged to the Stoic school of 
philosophy. As a Stoic, Seneca .believed in a primitive state 
of nature when men were jnnocept and happy, when there was 
no'government, no slavery, no private property and when there 
was freedom and equality between man and man. Seneca found 
a great contrast between this state of nature and the conditions 
prevailing in the Roman world during the empire of Nero, # He 
explained tins transformation by the loss of the primitive inno- 


* History of Political Thought% by R. G. Gettelb p. 75. 

8 Ibid. 

* The Growth of Political Thought in the West, by C. H. Mclhvain, 
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cence of man, his later degradation, and consequent rise of some 
human institutions including the state. Though there is nothing 
original in Seneca, his is the best statement about the Stoic view 
of the origin of the state, a view adopted by the early Church 
Fathers in their explanation of the emergence of the state. 
Seneca’s theory of the state tended towards the conception of 
the conventional growth of the state. 

III. The Roman Legal System ano Its Influence 
Its Development and Influence 

. The Roman political doctrines and the system of law have 
had a very slow and gradual growth. The philosophical basis j 
of the Roman law is Greek, though the particular principles, : 
arising out of and growing from precedent to precedent, are 
Roman. As with many other primit : vc peoples, religious 
precepts, customs and rules of equity pas Ned for laws with the 
Romans in the beginning. With the passage of time, however, 
a distinction began to be drawn between divine injunctions and 
rational customs of men: still the state did not make any laws 
About 450 B.C., however, the customary rules of the Romans 
were codified into the Twelve Tables . This codification was 
attended with important results. If brought symmetrical classifi¬ 
cation and clearness of expression into the laws. It decreased 
the power of the nobles, who up to this time were the sole 
expounders and administrators of laws, and generally interpreted 
laws to suit their own interests. The Plebians now knew their 
laws and knew how they stood. Any future laws passed m their 
favour "were also codified and recorded. This lessened the occa¬ 
sions of friction between them and the Patricians and led to the 
solidarity of the Roman constitution. The codification of the 
customary rules into the Twelve Tables also gave a great impetus 
to legal thought in Rome. Divine authoritv and customary rules 
yielded the pride of place now to secular authority and the 
state-made laws. The Twelve Tables , however, were supposed 
to represent the whole range of private law, any omissions being 
rectified by adding new bodies of laws passed by the legislative 
bodies with the consent of the people. This process gave rise to 
Ihe legal dictum that the Roman laws represented the will of 
jthe slate. Roman Law was added to and modified by plebiscite, 
comitia! enactments and later by Senatus Consulta and the 
constitutions of the emperors. 

Grotvth of Jus Gentium 

The expansion of Rome into a great empire found the 
Roman 14gal sjrstem, as represented essentially by ,the Twelve 
Tables , ANfcolly inadequate and narrow. This narrowness, how¬ 
ever, was oroken dowtfc by the edicts issued by the praetors, res¬ 
ponses drafted by jurisconsults and the constitutions proclaimed 
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by the emperors. The law was, thus, not only expanded but also 
rationalised. It was during this time when the edicts o i Jthe 
the responses of the jurisconsults lard ■ 
jtrffiSai principles of general application that the important 
notions of Jus Naturalae and Jus Gentium were recognized. The 
expansion 5F~^6'irf£ SncTTier commerce brought a large 
number of aliens to Rome and in the 3rd century B.C., a special 
praetor was appointed to deal justice to foreigners. These 
praitors could not apply alien law within the Roman jurisdiction 
nor would the purely municipal law of Rome suit the require¬ 
ments of the case when the parties to a dispute were foreigners. 
These praetors, therefore, added together legal principles common 
to Rome and her Italian subjects, modified 4icm when necessary 
and created a new legal system known as Jus Gentium, i.c,, law 
common to all nations. Praetor Perigrinus may be said to have 
been chiefly responsible for the^growth' of Jus Gentium . This 
Jus Gentium embodied principles of nqturftl equity and customs 
and laws comflrorrto*nations subject to Rome. These principles 
of equity, representing abstract principles of justice and dictates, 
of reason of universal application gave origin to the idea of a 
Xsw^OjL Nature, i.c., Jus Naturalae. Jus Gentium is to be 
distinguished from Jus Naturalae for. whereas, the former sanc-1 
tions slavery, the latter does not. 

There are various opinions about the growth and content 
of Jus Gentium . Nettleship believes ‘diat the Jus Gentium 
mean* the usage of the world, of all mankind* and the word 
found expression in the 2nd century B C. ft* was intended to 
express common usages and customs, picked up in war, com¬ 
merce or travel. Sohm, on the other hand, holds that * Jus 
Gentium was, and never was anything else, but a portion of the 
positive Roman Law which commercial usage ami other sources 
of law, more especially the praetorian edict, had clothed in a 
concrete form. ... The Jus Gentium was that part of the private 
law of Rome which was essentially in accordance with the private 
law of other nations, more especially tnat of the Greeks/ It 
‘appeared to the Romans themselves in the light of “ratio scripta” 
which obtains amongst all nations and is common to all mankind’. 

The assimilation of the Jus Gentium and the Jus Naturalv 
made the Roman legal system more liberal and comprehensive. 
Yet another addition to the Roman legal system was made by the 
responses of the jurisconsults. Legal appeals sent to Rome from 
all parts of the Roman Empire were referred by the sovereign, 
for answer, to the jurists. The responses of the jurists on these 
appeals were considered later on as good as law. These jurists 
had to lay down general principles of universal application and 
were responsible for the creation of a scientific system of 
jurisprudence including the celebrated Code of Justinian , The 
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* greatest of the jurists were Stoic in their tendencies and, while 
formulating a legal system applicable to the world-wide Roman 
Empire, they gave concreteness to the Stoic notions of the 
brotherhood of man and the universality of law. 

The Code of Justinian 

If there is anything, besides the life of Christ and the 
teachings of the Bible, which has most profoundly influenced 
and moulded western civilization, it is the Corpus Juris or the 
Code of Justinian, which was codified during the reign of 
Emperor Justinian (527-65 A.D.) and consists of:— 

1. The Institutes (533 A.D.) which represents the legal 
achievements of Gaius, the greatest of the Roman lawyers, and 
of ,Marcian ancTTlorentinus. These legal luminaries collected 
their opinions on various legal problems and these collections 
came to have the force of law in so far as they represented the 
best legal mind of Rome. 

2. The Digest , published in 533 A.D., contains select 
passages from the legal pronouncements of celebrated lawyers. 

3 A collection of imperial laws- and decrees relating to 
public and private laws collected from the earliest days of the 
Empire. 

4. The Novelli —a collection of the laws of Emperor 
Justinian. 

The Corpus Juris throws a good deal of light on many 
important topics, the most important of which are:— 

(a) The Law of Nature .—According to Gaius, there are 
three types of law, i.e., (i) Jus Gentium , i.e., the law of nations; 
(ii) Jus Civile, i.e., the civil law which was the actual municipal 
law of Rome; and (iii) Jus Naturale, «>., the law of nature, 
embodying abstract principles of right. According to Gaius, the 
Jus Naturale represents ideal law. The whole body of other 
laws represents an approach to the law of nature. Jus Naturale 
is a law which nature has taught to all mankind. According to 
another celebrated authority, Ulpian, the law of nature was the 
ideal law, while Jus Civile and Jus Gentium were contortions of 
it. The Jus Naturale represents, to some extent, the good and 
simple life led by people in early stages of civilization. 

(b) Slavery and Property .—According to Gaius, slavery 
is artificial, and not natural, as the Greeks held it to be. It is 
unnatural and unjustified. Ulpian too regarded slavery as bom 
of the wickedness of mankind. The Roman Jurists, on the whole, 
overlooked slavery as something unconnected with jurisprudence. 
Many Roman philosophers, like Seneca and Cicero, dilated on 
die necessity and expediency of treating a slave in a friendly 
spirit, ft was partly due to the behests of the Roman jurists 
that the slaves were, comparatively speaking, very well of? in the 
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early part of the imperial period. The Roman jurists considered 
that in the primitive golden age there was no conception of 
property. The institution of property, too, was a result of the 
depravity of man. They justified its retention, however, on the 
ground*that in every conceivable stage of human history pro¬ 
perty did exist. 

(r) The Civil Law .—An ordinary modern conception of 
law would be that law represents a rule of conduct enforced by 
courts of law. It generally is, but need not necessarily be, related 
to justice. The Roman idea of law was something different. To 
Gaius, law was human reason embodied in statutes. But then, 
what is human reason? There is no standard human reason. 
Different people reason differently. Marcian held that law was 
the rule of gods. Definitions of law by the Romans were differ¬ 
ent and vague but all agreed that law had to be obeyed and that 
it represented an external authority. It embodied the will of 
the law-giver. Ulpian held that law stood as a criterion to judge 
what was just and what was unjust, and enabled a man to do 
what was just, i.e. f good. Ulpian did not clearly define what 
was just but said that justice meant equality of treatment. 
According to Justinian's Institutes, justice represented a ‘constant 
and perpetual disposition of the will which renders to each one 
what is his right'. Justice gave to each man what was his due. 
But the word '‘due" is as vague as anything. The object of 
law, the Romans agreed, was to make man good. The Jus Civile 
was a law which neither departed wholly from, nor wholly 
followed the Jus Naturale and Jus Gentium. 

(d ) Source of Political Authority .—In dealing with the 
nature and origin of government, the Roman lawyers shifted their 
grbund, as required by different times and circumstances. They 
did not associate the origin of the state, as Aristotle did, with 
the family. They explained the origin and existence of the state 
% with the help of their original conception of imperium. The 
v conception of imperium underwent changes at different times. 
At first, it was believed that the imperium ultimately lay in the 
people who could always delegate it to their rulers. According 
to Gaius the “Populw is the source of all legal authority," 4 
The people had the right to transfer this imperium from one to 
another. The will of the ruler had the force of law and was 
called Rex Legis . But the Rex Legis had the force of law 
because it wais based ultimately on the consent of the people. 
The ruler's will was law because the people allowed it to be so. 
The basis of law and state authority was the consent 'of the 
people in the early part of the empire. The emperor wielded 
the power of the Populus , transferred to him by the people. * 

4 The Growth of Political Thought in the W?st t by C H. Mcllwain. 
p. 124 

3 
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The people conferred on the emperor the whole of its impcrium 
and its potestas , each of these two terms denoting some particu¬ 
lar portion of authority previously exercised by the magistrates 
in the Republic. The sovereign power, therefore, was a delegation 
of the people. In theory the imperial decrees were not laws; 
they had only the force of law. During the imperial period, the 
lawyers gave a new orientation to their theory of delegation of 
impcrium by the people to the ruler. They (now held that the 
people had irrevocably transferred their impcrium to the 
emperor. The emperor was now responsible to no one, and was 
above law. Civil law emanated from his law. Taken as a whole 
the Roman theory maintained the paradox or an irresponsible 
imperial authority based on the consent °nd authority of the 
people, a paradox resulting from the essential conservatism of the 
Roman mind. 

The Importance of Roman Law 

The Roman system of jurisprudence is imi>ortant and has 
been extensively adopted by the Western people because it is 
a universal law. It represents the crystallised experience of a 
multitude of peoples living in the vast Roman world, as express¬ 
ed by trained Roman jurists. It is comprehensive and refined 
and represents a people who had a genius for law. It repre¬ 
sented the might and superior civilization of a world empire, and 
was adopted by barbarians who wanted to be called civilised. 
The Roman Law became the basis of Canon Law, when Christi¬ 
anity became the state church of the Roman Empire. 

IV. Roman Contribution to Political Thought 

“The political ideals of the Greeks and of the Romans were 
complementary, each being strong where the other was weak.” 5 
The Romans, as we have observed, had no genius for pure 
political speculation, but their political system and institutions 
exercised a tremendous influence on the philosophy and political 
practice of the Western world. The Romans brought into 
prominence:— 

(1) Law .—The Romans had a particular genius for law. 
The Roman legal system, including the Corpus Juris , is the out¬ 
come of laborious patience of many centuries and is a great 
monument to the greatness of the Roman Empire. Its civilizing 
influence cannot be over-emphasised. It forms the basis of the 
civil law of many countries in the world. Its universality and 
its comprehensiveness have made it a system of universal adop¬ 
tion. The Romans have taught mankind that the popular will is 
the source of, $11 law. They distinguished law from morality. 

(2) $wbv—Even before the beginning of the Christian 
era, Rom^had developed into a world-state By building roads 

0 History of Politico# Thought, by R. 0. Gettell, p. 78. 
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and defence-walls in different parts of the empire, the Romans 
compelled submission of the subject peoples. The irresistible 
Roman legions kept order in thgu empire A which .was nec essary not 
only for the integrity of theTempire but also for die development 
of commerce. The Romans preferred order to the Greek notion 
of liberty. Individual liberty was crushed for the maintenance 
of order. Roman order also destroyed much of local vitality. 

(3) Unity .—The growth of the Roman empire knit together 
a number of states into one political system, and resulted in the 
establishment of the same sort of political institutions and legal 
system in a large part of the world. This similarity of condi¬ 
tions created a sense of unity in different peoples. 

(4) Centralised Despotism —The vastness of the Roman 
empire made centralised despotism a political necessity. Rome 
was the nerve-centre of the empire. This type of government 
led to the negation of the principle of democracy of which the 
Greeks were so fond. Democracy could not have worked in 
the Roman empire. The* Roman despotism, however, made 
modern democracy possible by levelling down local jealousies 
and class distinctions. 

(5) Cosmopolitanism .—The all-comprehensiveness of the 
Roman empire resulted in the growth of the idea of cosmopolitan¬ 
ism. Similarity of conditions—political, legal and social—level¬ 
led down distinctions between men coming from different parts 
of the Roman world, and led to the growth of the spirit of 
brotherhood of man. The Stoic philosophy, which was the 
dominant political philosophy in the Roman empire, also 
favoured the growth of the spirit of cosmopolitanism. 
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CHAPTER III 

EARLY MED LEV AL POLITICAL THOUGHT 
The Early Church and its Political Theory I 


The Establishment of the Church 

Christianity took its rise in the eastern part of the Roman 
empire and developed rather slowly during the period when the 
empire was at the zenith of its glory and prosperity. When. 
however, the empire began to decline, Christianity spread rapidly. 
By the beginning oL the 4 th century the higher classes lti the 
Roman world had adopted adopted as the state-church 

fey the emperor Constantjrje and by the end of the 4fh century 
had spread far ..and wide. Much the best part of Europe got 
"converted to Christianity. Rome, thus, held both the secular 
and religious K leadership of the Western world and its authority 
over the provinces was enhanced by reason of the new religious 
sanction. 


The Christian Church, though its early organisation was 
local and democratic, soon became centralised. The Ch nrch oi 
Rome h^ |me wl ihe headqy&jrten* of Christianity'^anTwifh the 
Christianity as the state-church in the Roman 
em pire. the organisation ot~th(T Church tiecame more or” less 
identical with the political orgarffsation in the empire. The 
Cfttirch gained prestige by the Roman emperor becoming the 
highest authority in religion. The empire^ of Constantine was 
1 followed by the rule of a succession oi wealc emperors on the 
'one ride and a number of able ^religious leaders bn the other 
‘with the result that whereas the political authority of Rome 
j decreased, its religious authority began to increase. Again when, 
after some more time, the political machinery of Rome was 
smashed to pieces by Teutonic barbarians, the Church retained 
its organisation intact. Tne Cliurgh of Rome replaced the 
Empire of Rome as the symbol of unity in the Western world. 
The church authorises, in order to" maintaiu^peace H|nd~ order, 
began to absortrmore and more political a u tjj y^t y and the organ¬ 
isation of tbe: Church bettime more aninorecjt mt ^gjiised round 
he Bishoo of Rotne. The conception of a clmnm representing 
an the state, was oneofthe original 

coriffffi%tions ortSnSBEanity to^ 

The Growth of Pafiflcy 


The ecclesiastical importance of Rome had begun as early 
as th<* establRfment of Christianity arthe atate religion in the 
Roman world. The bishop ofHome became the legal ecclesiasti¬ 
cal adviser 4 to the etftperor. The belief that the Roman "Church 
was founded by t W chief apostle, S|, Peter, increased die prestige 
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of Rome.* Again, when doctrinal^ controversy began within the 
Chtirch itself, a General Church Council, convened at Sardica in ! 
the 4th century, made the bishop of Rome the highest court ok 
appeal against the decrees of the bishops. In the 5th century 
the Western emperor, Y^tentinian III, made the bishop of Rome 
the'head of the Church" and the official highest court of appeal 
in religious disputes. The best Roman intetteVfs began forsaking 
politics for religion. The belief in the divine and eternal charac¬ 
ter of the Roman empire, reinforced by the Christian idea about 
the establishment Of the Kingdom of Christ ir the Whole world, 
“led to a spiritual conception of the world empire which was 
embodied in the organised church and +he Papacy*'. The fall 
of the Western Empire and the adoption of Constantinople as 
the headquarters of the Roman Eastern Empire left the bishop 
of Rome as the most important official in Rome with consider¬ 
able local political authority. This gave rise, about the beginning 
of t^e 7th century, to the Papacy which included the supreme 
ecclesiastical power of the bishop coupled with temporal govern¬ 
ment of territories round about Rome. The division of the 
church into the Western and the Eastern Church left the Pope 
supreme in the West. 

Comparison between the Roman Empire and the Roman Catholic 
Church 

There is a good deal of institutional and functional similarity 
between the Roman Empire and the Roman Catholic Church. 
In the 4th century the Church had become closely modelled on 
the Roman Empire. “Not only did each city have its bishop, 
the limits of whose see corresponded with those of the city terri¬ 
tory but the civil province was also an ecclesiastical province 
under a metropolitan who resided in the provincial capital/' 1 
The Church was as authoritarian as the Empire had been. ^The 
Canon law was intended by its authors to reproduce and rival 
the imperial jurisprudence; a correspondence was traced 
between its divisions and those of the Corpus Juris Civilis." 2 
There is the monarchical principle in both*the Roman Empire and 
the Roman Church. The empire, after Constantine, wielded both 
ecclesiastical and territorial powers. So did the Papacy, parti¬ 
cularly during the Middle Ages. There was a touch of univer- 
salism in both. For administrative purposes, however, the 
Church, like the Empire, was divided into ecclesiastical provinces, 

the cardina^ates. The Roman Catholic Episcopacy, with its 
gradations and with the Pope at the head, is comparable with 
the Rpmgn imperial bureaucracy with the emperor at the head. 
The church exercised its humanizing and civilizing influence 
like that of the empire. Just as "the sovereignty in the Empire, 

* The Making of Europe, by Christopher Dawson, p. 37. 

# Holy Roman Empire , by Bryce, p. 101. 
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at least in theory, was a delegation of the people, in the church 
it was supposed to belong to the whole body of the believers! 
In short, “Latin Christianity inherited from the imperial systeni 
of old, that firmly-knit yet flexible organization, which was one 
of the grand secrets of its power; the great men whom mediaeval 
Koine gave to or trained up for the Papacy were, like thei* 
progenitors, administrators, legislators, statesmen.” 8 
Papacy and the Holy Roman Empire 

When in the 8th century the growing kingdom of Lombardy 
wanted to absorb the Roman territory, the Pope resisted and 
appealed to the Franks for help. ,4 The leader of the Franks, 
Charles Martel, and then his son, Pepin, defeated the Lombards, 
conquered a part of Italy and offered it to the Pope. The Pope, 
in return for the so-called Pepin’s Donation legalised the usurpa¬ 
tion of Pepin, crowned him king and later on crowned his son, 
Chafles the' Great, the Holy Roman Emperor. Thus, in 
800 AD., the mediaeval empire was established and the connec¬ 
tion'Was begun between church and state that furnished the main 
issues in p 9 litical thought' for centuries. 

I. The Political Theory of the New Testament 
and the Apostles 

As observed before, Christianity has borrowed a good deal 
from Stoicism. Most of the Christian doctrines are based on 
the Stoic principle of the equality of man. The New Testament 
contains a number of passages which relate to political philosophy. 
It deals, for instance, with the doctrine of equality of man, with 
the law of nature, with the origin of state and obedience to the 
state, etc. Most of these doctrines are discussed in accordance 
with the dogma of the equality of man. The Christian belief 
in the universality of God and brotherhood of man was very 
identical with the Stoic conception that all men were brothers, 
and lias given rise to the modern notion of common humanity. 
It was this Stoic-Christian conception of common humanity and 
cosmopolitan equality which rescued mediaeval serfdom from 
degeneration into slavery, patented the individualism of the 
Renaissance and of the Reformation and was very considerably 
responsible for revolutionary egalitarianism. The New Testa¬ 
ment throws light on the following:— 

(a) Justification of the State .—The Christian view regard¬ 
ing the state is given in the' Epistles to the Rpmans. These 
Epistles declare that the object of the state is justice and because 
the notion of justice is sacred, any institutions which deal out 
justice are also sacred. The *state, therefore, is a saefed institu¬ 
tion. The officers of the state, rtmgistrates and others, ought 
to be obeyed. Ijt is important to note that the attitude of the 


* Holy Roman Empire, by Bryce, p. 297. 
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Christians towards the state capitally suited the exigencies of the 
time. Christianity was still in its infancy. Had Christianity- 
adopted an attitude detrimental to the power and prestige of the 
state, i.e., had the early Christians preached the doctrine of dis¬ 
obedience and civil resistance to the state, the state would cer¬ 
tainly have retaliated and Christianity would Jhave been crushed 
in a very early stage of its life. “Renderjlfe Caesar what is* 
Caesar's” was a splendid justification of the state^- toi J esus Christ 
though He clearly dtStiTI^TShed His spiritual kingdorifTrom the 
temporal one. This attitude of Christ was inherited by the 
apostles. The early Christians enjoined passive obedience to .the 
powers that be, because the government was a means of carrying; 
out God’s Will on earth. It was only when the state interfered 
in spiritual matters that passive resistance was allowed and 
enjoined.- 

I ( b ) Property.—The Book of Acts gives us a more or less 

{communistic idea of property. Communism is regarded, accord- 
ling to the New Testament , as the ideal form of society. But the 
^communism of the New Testament is not a compulsory commun¬ 
ism like that of Plato. All that it enjoins is a greater equalisation 
of property and advantages, not under compulsion, hut as a 
resuT of feelings of charity and neighbourliness cherished by the 
rich towards the poor. The early Christians were, here again, 
adapting themselves to the needs of the times. They knew that 
complete abolition of property was impossible and did not advo¬ 
cate it. The Christians held up communism as a condition of the 
best type of society and stopped short at that. Like the practical 
people that they were, they never seriously thought of trying to 
enforce their doctrine of communism through the medium of 
the state. 

F (c) Slavery .—The New Testament recognizes the identity 
of human nature and equality of men. This would lead to the 
? conclusion that every human being has requirements more or 
less similar to those of other human beings and that he should 
have equal opportunities with others to achieve his requirements, 
a position which would point inevitably to the abolition of 
slavery. The attitude, however, of the early Christians like 
St. Peter and others towards slavery, was hardly consistent with 
their moral Christian philosophy. It was too deep-rooted an 
institution to be al>olished easily. The early Christians, there¬ 
fore, saved their conscience by declaring that real life was internal 
life while slavery represented only physical bondage. St. Paul 
was not very optimistic about the results of the abolition of 
slavery. Christianity did not characterise slavery as a violation 
of the law of nature. The early Christians never went any fur¬ 
ther than proposing a good treatment for the slaves. 

(d) Law of Nature .—Like so many other things, the 
Christiana borrowed from the Stoics their idea of the law of 
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nature. The Christians recognized the distinction between the 
law made by the state and the law of nature. The latter was 
revealed by reason and was consistent with it. It was definite 
and unchangeable, unlike the state-made law. St. Paul's ”Do by 
nature the things of law” is a recognition of the existence of the 
law of nature. The early Christian Fathers expressly or tacitlyj 
identified natural law with divine law: \ 

While reviewing the political theory of the early Christians, 
we must observe that it contains something which is genuinely 
new, much which is borrowed from Greece and much more still 
which represents a compromise with the then existing circum¬ 
stances. 

II. Political Theory or the Father > or the Church 

While outlining the political theory of the early Fathers of 
the Church, we are trying to trace the development of political 
ideas during a long period of about six to seven centuries, i.c. f 
from St. Clement of Rome in the 1st century to St. Isadore of 
Seville in the 7th century, leaving out S r . Augustine for special 
tieatment later on. During this long peiiod the opinions of the 
different Fathers of the Church on different problems at differ¬ 
ent times were different. This is to be accounted for by the 
different circumstances in which the various Church Fathers 
lived. Political doctrines are generally creatures of their own 
times and environment. The political ^ iews of the Church 
Fathers may be discussed under the following headings:— 

(a) The State .—In theory, the Fathers held that all men 
being equal, there ought to l>e no government whatsoever. 
Anarchy was a legitimate state of affairs, but they also recog¬ 
nized that social instinct was a natural thing and that there must 
be somebody to guide and control social conduct. This is how 
the state and its government come in. The laws of the state 
'regulated social conduct and must be obeyed. The state was 
considered to be of divine origin, Le. f the political power exer¬ 
cised by d*e state was delegated to it by God. This attempt at 
giving a divine sanction to the state representing secular power 
was due to many reasons. Firstly, there was the desire to 
counteract the evils of anarchism taught by some early Christians. 
Secondly, the empire had adopted and endowed the church and 
the church showed its gratitude by exalting the position of the 
empire. Thirdly, the Christian Fathers inherited the Jewish 
theory of Divine Kingship. 

The divine delegation of political authority to the state as 
conceived by the Church Fathers marks a departure from the 
Roman conception of the political authority of the slate being 
ultimately a delegation of the people. The Fathers,' however, 
held that the government originated in the sin of mankind. But 
for the Original Sin and the consequent depravity of human 
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nature, the government would not have been necessary as a 
controlling and correcting agency. Xhs government was one of 
the divine remedies for man's corruption. It was necessitated 
T>y the fall of man from his primitive innocence. The rulers, 
therefore, must be endured arid reverenced. This reverence was, 
however, to the office of the ruler rather than to his person. 

To the Church Fathers, Jhe government was a sort of a 
necessary evil and, therefore, something inferior to the church. 
This attitude towards the state was calculated to minimise the 
importance of the state in relation to the church and thereby to 
pave the way for the subjection of the state to the church, for 
which a deliberate and sustained effort was made in the Middle 
Ages by the Papacy, which began to claim and sometimes exer¬ 
cise rights and privileges even superior to those of the empire. 
The Church Fathers, like good partisans, alwavs maintained that 
tlie church held certain rights which were above secular inter¬ 
ference or control. There began, therefore, a sharp quarrel 
between ecclesiastical and political authorities, the Church 
Fathers like St. Ambrose and others trying to weaken the latter 
in favour of the former. This duel between the Church and the 
state gave its characteristic colouring to mediaeval political 
thought. 

(b) Property .—As regards property, the early Church 
Fathers held that the holding of private property was legitimate 
and right, if and so long as property was used for the good of 
one's fellow-Christians. This marked a departure from the 
communal view of property held in the earliest days of the 
Church. St. Ambrose of Milan held that God gave the world in 

I common possession to mankind and that people held property 
privately because of greed. But he too argued that, if property 
were used for the good of mankind, it would be legitimately held. 
St. Augustine held that property was granted to an individual 
by God in trust and that it must be legitimately used. He did 
not, however, vote against the legality of holding private pro¬ 
perty. To the early Church Fathers, on the whole, property was 
not an institution of natural law but was practically created by 
the state and was subject to the definitions, limitations and 
control of the state. 

(c) Slavery. —The Fathers of the Church followed Cicero 
and St. Paul in their conception of the law' of nature and 
declared that nature made man free. Men were identical in 
nature! In fact, some of the early Church Fathers attack the 
Greek and Roman thinkers for their half-hearted declaration of 
the equality of mankind. This, however, did not prevent them 
from holding that slavery was lawful, because they considered it 
a punishment as well as a remedy for human sin. They explain¬ 
ed their attitude towards slavery by declaring that all men are 
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free, whatever the physical disabilities imposed upon them. 
Spirit is always free and bondage of the physical body is im¬ 
material. Slavery is a kind of punishment for human sin and 
must be accepted as such. The masters of the slaves must treat 
their slaves with mercy and consideration. 

The greatest of the Fathers of the Church, like St. Ambrose, 
St. Isadore and Gregory the Great, denounced slavery but could 
not suggest proper means to eradicate the evil. They had, 
therefore, to accept the institution of slavery as an irremediable 
evil. 

St. Augustine (354-430 A.D.) 

His Environment 

*St. Augustine, Bishop of Hippo in North Africa, was one 
of the greatest of the early Fathers of the Latin Church. He was 
the son of a pagan father and a Christian mother, had been con¬ 
verted from paganism to Christianity and, therefore, understood 
both. H^tfepresents a period of transition from -the, ancient to 
tbs mediaeval age. In fact, medievalism began with St. Augus¬ 
tine. Christianity had, to a considerable extent, destroyed 
paganism and the spread of Christianit} was giving a sort of 
religious unity to Europe. The Roman Empire had already 
adopted Christianity and, therefore, there was no* hostility and 
conflict between the Church and the State. St. Augustine wrote 
voluminously. His writings include sermon* and letters, pamph¬ 
lets of theological and controversial nature, commentaries on 
scriptures, defences of Christianity, Jiis confessions and De Civi- 
tate Dei 

St. Augustine lived at a time which was extremely critical 
for Christianity, because of the barbarians of South and West 
Europe. The fate of civilization and Catholicism alike hung in 
the balance. In 410 A.D., Alaric and the Goths sacked Rome 
and. for the time being, the destruction of the city and all it 
represented appeared to be complete. Superstitious non- 
Christian enemies of the Church began to attribute the fall of 
Rome to the establishment of Christianitv there. Under the 
protection cf the old gods of the city-state, like Neptune, Jupiter 
and Iris, etc., they argued, pagan Romans had won one victory 
/after another and Rome had grown from a mere city-state to a 
great world-empire. Now Christianity had brought ruin to Rome 
and to Western Europe. Christianity was not only impotent for 
good, but was a cause of universal ruin and misery.. The 
Christians too, struck With terror like the pagans, wailed that 
Christianity could not save Rome from rtiip. Criticism of this 
kind provoked the ire of St. Augustine. Ho took up the defence 
of Christianity, and his De Civitate Dei , which took about fifteen 
years to finish, represents an able defence of Christianity against 
pagan libels. It explains the fall of Rome, depicts the polity of 
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die future and lays down the structure of St. Augustine's City 
of God. 

“De Civitate Dei” 

General Treatment of the Book 

St. Augustine finished his classic between 413-426 A.D. 
De Civitate Dei is divided into 22 books. The first ten books 
are concerned with the defence of Christianity against the libel¬ 
lous attacks of the pagans, the remaining twelve with the con¬ 
struction of the City of God. St. Augustine, in his De Civitate 
Dei, held that if Christianity could not avert the sack of Rome, 
it was due to Christian influence that the horrors and misery of 
the sack were mitigated. The pagans had appealed to history 
in their" attack on Christianity. So did Augustine in defence of 
the Church. The old deities of Rome had not saved Rome from 
evil. To prove this, St. Augustine traced the history of Rome. 
Rome had been sacked in 390 B.C., a ruin brought on by pagan 
vices. St. Augustine tried to interpret mundane affairs, includ¬ 
ing the sack of Rome, in terms of the Eternal Will of God. The 
sack of Rome was a divine dispensation calculated to pave the 
way for the establishment of a real De Civ:ta*c Dei, \.e. % the City 
of God God, who had ordained order, regularity and beauty 
in nature, could not have omitted to regulate mundane affairs 
including the rise and fall of nations. The story of mankind 
depends not upon chance but upon the eternal purpose of the 
Creator. There is a divine will .behind everything. 

St. Augustine believed in predestination, though he held thatj 
man was a free agent and responsible for his evil actions. Evil,; 
to him, was a negative factor and had no existence apart from 
good. The worst evil, therefore, had some good in it. The evil 
of the sack of Rome would be attended with the good of the 
founding of the City of God, when Christianity would be adopted 
by all the rulers and the ruled and would be able to prevent any 
catastrophes befalling the state. St. Augustine, in his book, 
attacked paganism fiercely and asserted that paganism was of 
no good to a man either in this world or the next. 

In the books 11-22, St. Augustine built his City of God. If 
earthly states were liable to destruction, there was a city that 
endured and that eternal city was the City of God whose latest 
and most perfect terrestrial manifestation was the Christian 
Church. St. Augustine extolled the virtues of the City of God by 
comparing it with Civitas Terrana , ie. s the worldly state. 
St. Augustine built up his Civitas Dei by mixing together the 
conceptions of state of Plato and Cicero and presenting them in 
a setting of Christian theology. The Civitas Dei was founded 
on the love of God, and Civitas Terrana , on self-love. The 
former was for the promotion of good, the latter pursued evil. 
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One aimed at justice, the other at power. By Civitas Dai, 
St. Augustine not only meant heaven, to which the Christians 
looked forward as their eternal home, but also its earthly counter¬ 
part, the body of true believers. The Church was in a way the 
Civitas Dei because it was in the Church alone that virtue and 
goodness, the attributes of the Civitas Dei , prevailed. The state 
was a weapon of the church for the promotion of good and, there¬ 
fore, the two were interdependent. St. Augustine's conception of 
a true Civitas Dei was a christianized church-state from which 
non-believers were excluded and in which the supreme power t 
lay with the leaders of the ecclesiastical hierarchy. 

The doctrine jpi the City of God i-> based partly on the 
!constitution of the Church of Christ and partly on the conception 
|of the universal brotherhood of man preached by the Hellenistic 
Schools and by Cicero. St. Augustine’s City of God is meant{ 
for everybody but, unlike Cicero’s Universal Society, does not,/ 
due to the fall of man, include everybody. Men can become^ 
members of the City of God by grace, and since all men do not< 
deserve grace, all men are not members of Civitas Dei. The real 1 
qualification for membership of Civitas Dei is grace and rot race, 
state or class. To Augustine, members of the City of God, 
though coming from all parts of the world, form a society because 
of their common love and worship of God. They ‘enjoy com¬ 
munity with God and with one another in God’. 

The City of God of St. Augustine is closelv connected with 
and klent’ca! to the Roman Catholic Church but not coterminous 
with it It has a membership which does not run parallel with 
that of the church. Yet the two are vitally connected with each 
other because membership of Civitas Dei demands grace which 
normally results from the sacraments of the Church. 

T 7 jo Virtues of “Civitas Dei** 

K The City of God realises two important virtues, i.e., 
"Justice and Peace. Justice, to St. Augustine, is conformity to 
border and respect for duties arising from this order. An indivi¬ 
dual is just if he fulfils these duties, says Augustine as did Plato 
before him. Every society is based on a certain order and the^ 
various units of the society are bound together in a certain 
order, A family is a society and an individual is just if he per-< 
form his duties to the family and conforms to its order. Bnt 1 
family is part of the state and its order is part of the order of 
the state. If there is a conflict of interests between the family 
and the state, a man may be just in relation to the one, i.e. f the 
family, and not the other, i.e., the state. The state, to Augustine, 
is not the final society. There is the Universal Society with its 
Universal order and justice. Therefore justice in the state is 
relative and not absolute. Absolute or Universal justice is to be 
found outside the state, i.e,, in Universal order. It must be 
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realised that whereas justice, with Plato, lies in the individual 
and classes conforming to the order of the state, Augustinian 
justice is not bound by time and space and, therefore, represents 
a more absolute conception of justice. 

St. Augustine on the State 

St. Augustine did not agree with the Greek philosophers 
and Cicero in holding that justice was the basis of the state. A 
state may be non-Christian while justice could prevail only in 
a Christian state. Justice Was, therefore, an attribute of the 
churph aztd not* of the state* The church held authority superior 
to that of the state. St. Augustine found the origin of the state 
in the gregarious instinct of man and hU sin resulting from 
Original Sin. To him, the state was due to sin and represented 
a divine remedy for sin. The state, though created to remedy 
rin, did not itself, as an institution, represent sin. It was derived 
from God himself. St. Augustine, in giving a divine sanction to 
the state, was following the tendency of his times. But in spite 
of its divine origin, the state represented the kingdom of the 
Devil whereas his own Cnntas Dei was the kingdom of Christ. 
St. Augustine disagreed, like other early Church Fathers, with 
the Donatists in their characterization of the state as an unneces¬ 
sary evil To him, the- state was necessary for his church, hi4 
Civil as Dei , because the church wanted pro]>erty and buildings,| 
rights to which could only he granted by the state. The! 
state conferred rights and could take them back. The state had' 
a divine sanction and, therefore, must be obeyed ordinarily, but 
if the decrees of the state violated laws of religion or morality 
they must not he obeyed. 

Property and Slavery 

St. Augustine, like other Church Fathers, held tlyit the\ 
holding of property was legitimate. He believed that property 
represented a conventional, and not a natural, institution, lights 
to it growing from the state. He $lso_justified slavery as a 
punishment for human' sTn, consequent on Original Sin. 
Augustine, unlike Aristotle, does not^ believe that man is slave 
by nature. If human excellence resultTc^" from grace, a born 
slav^trmy have this grace like a born free man. But slavery 
was riot to be Condemned and abolished because it was divinely 
ordained as retribution for sin. This position of Augustine is 
rather unaffable because it hardly explains individual slavery. 
An individual may be condemned to slavery for his individual 
sin but cannot, with any sense of justice and propriety, be made 
to atone for the fall of humanity while his fellow-credtures do not 
share this aHmement and are not enslaved. 

St* Augustine's Influence 

St. Augustine wielded tremendous influence over his own 
as we!! as the following age. To the Christians, his Civitas Dei 
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<was an ideal, well worthy of realisation. As Bryce points out, 
it is hardly too much to say that the Holy Roman Empire was 
\ built upon the foundations of De Civifaie Dei. A number of 
I mediaeval thinkers borrowed from it. De CAvtUtte Dei rendered 
|a great service to the Christian church by giving it a system of 
[ideas on which to build, its greatness. It was because of the 
’inspiration it received from De Civitate Dei that the Church 
became a universal power, maintained its struggle with the 
mighty Holy Roman Empire and for a time worsted its rival. 

III. Political Ideas oe the Teutonic People 

• 

The Teutonic people, as the successors of the early Roman 
Empire, have played a very important part in the Western world. 
Wherever they went and settled, they carried with them certain 
political ideas and institutions which were peculiar to them. 
Some of the most characteristic elements of some of the states 
in Western Europe owe their origin to the ideas and institutions 
bequeathed by the early Teutons, which were:— 

1. Individual Independence 

A Teuton was very jealous of his personal independence, 
as shown by the proud spirit of individual war. The Teutonic 
administration of justice, too, showed this marked individualism. 
The Teutons did not consider punishment of crime a public duty. 
It was a concern of the injured man. The unit of public life 
among the Teutons was the individual man and not the state. 
Civil liberty was prized as one of the most precious rights, to 
be jealously guarded, by a Teuton. The private rights of the 
individual, which were held to be inviolable, limited the rights 
of the state. 

2. Representative Government 

The public institutions of the Teutons were distinctly and 
refreshingly democratic and the political principles underlying 
them have found universal acceptance in the modern world. The 
early Teutons had local as well as national assemblies. The local 
assemblies decided local issues and served as judicial bodies. 
The national assembly, or folk-moot as it was called, was 
attended by the free men of the state, chose the head of the 
government, discussed and decided on important national ques¬ 
tions and tried important judicial cases. It had the power of 
deposing a ruler. These two types of assemblies have given 
their representative system to the western world. The system of 
government of the Teutons represented a device that 'combined 
central control with local self-government and made possible 
popular control over large areas’. 

3. Constitutional Government 

The early Teutonic freemen had the right to choose their 
king. Later on the principle of heredity came into vogue, but 
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the abstract principle of the election of the ruler was kept alive 
in theory. In Germany, the Holy Roman Empire was elective 
in character. In England, the right to depose a bad king was 
used more than once. The modern theory of constitutional 
government owes its origin to the Teutonic principle of election 
of a monarch by freemen of the realm. The Teutons broke the 
principle of state absolutism bequeathed by the Roman Empire 
•and contributed the great principles of freedom of persons, asso¬ 
ciations and estates. 

4. Lcqal System of the Teutons 

The Teutons, unlike the Romans, thought of legal rights as 
belonging to the individuals, not because they were members of 
the state but in their capacity as private persons. The Teutonic 
law, therefore, had a personal basis, each man being his own 
law-maker and claiming the right, to be tried according to his 
own law. The Teutonic law, often crude and unsystematic, was 
promulgated by public assemblies acting as courts. Tribal 
customs were declared to have the force of law, and case law. 
based on common notions of justice, resulted in the growth of 
unwritten common law. Later on this common law was replaced 
in Europe by the Roman law but England still retained it. 

5. Growth of Feudalism 

The idea of the personal allegiance of Teuton warriors to 
their leaders contributed powerfully to the growth of feudalism 
in Europe. 

IV. Feudalism and Political Theory 
Organisation of Feudalism 

After the break-up of the Roman Empire. Western Europe 
was overrun by barbarian tribes such as the Franks, Lombards 
and Goths, etc. These martial races began to build up a new 
form of .society and governmental organisation based on the old 
nomad relationship between the tribal chief, heads of tribal 
families, mass of the tribe and the conquered people. This 
organisation, known as Feudalism, was built up under the pres¬ 
sure of almost incessant warfare and represented essentially 
a military system, calculated to render collection of armies and 
defence easy while yet providing a peaceful and settled life on 
the essential basis of land tenure. Feudalism was the natural 
outgrowth of many institutions and customs of Roman and 
Teutonic origin, and grew from both bottom and top simultane¬ 
ously. The kings granted lands to their nobles on condition of 
military help and these nobles distributed their lands to their 
tub-vxlssals on a similar condition. On the other hand, the 
small land-holders, troubled by their neh^hbours or barbarians 

2 ht the protection of a powerful neighbour and held their 
as if granted as a fief by him. The feudal system was not 
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very systematic, because there was no regular gradation of lords, 
vassals and sub-vassals and also because of occasional redistribu¬ 
tion of fiefs due to marriage, inheritance or conquest. Feudalism 
represented a social structure based on the ownership of land. 
It was a system in which public relations depended on private 
relations and political rights depended on land rights, resulting 
in some confusion between private and public rights. It meant 
a “state of society rn which all or a great part of public rights 
and duties are inextricably interwoven with the tenure of land, 
in which the whole governmental system—financial, military, 
judicial—is part of the law of private property/’ 4 Feudalism 
may also be considered to represent a compromise resulting from 
a contest, carried on in the early mediaeval period, between two 
rival forms of a society, i.e., patriarchal or clan-type and the 
imj>erial state type. Feudalism destroyed the conception of the 
national state by destroying its political unity, so that the idea 
of an independent national state became foreign to the Middle 
Ages. 

Political Significance of Feudalism 

Feudalism was a new system of social organisation and 
relationship bound up with the ownership of land. The govern¬ 
ing authority was bound up with the tenure of land. The people 
commended themselves to a leader who maintained and protected 
them in return for military service. After some time, the church 
too, was drawn into the feudal system. Feudalism prevented 
the idea of an absolute authority ruling within a definite area, 
for it required a succession of lordships within lordships, no one 
enjoying complete sovereignty. Feudalism, based on a system 
of decentralisation, was against real political progress. With, 
feudalism, law was primarily custom. Modern notions of law! 
and sovereignty were unknown to feudalism. The ruler as weir 
as the subject was bound to ol>ey the law. According to Bracton, 
the law was king. 

Feudalism represented not only a social relationship but 
also a territorial relationship. These relationships were based 
on two essential elements, wz .— 

1. Personal Loyalty 

It was the duty of the vassal to set allegiance to his lord 
above everything else. He must go to war with him and value 
his lord’s life as something more precious than his own. The 
•vassal was bound, by every tie of honour and religion, to the 
service of the lord, to whom he had sworn allegiance. Except 
in England, where feudalism was modified by the Oath of 
Salisbury and made to work for centralisation, feudalism 


4 Constitutional History of England, by Maitland, p, 23. 
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everywhere resulted not in a unified system of sovereignty but 
in a complex system of mediate sovereignty. 

2. Idea of Contract 

The idea of contract was a fundamental idea in feudalism, 
which was based on the notion of mutual service. The notion of 
contract meant that the lord wielded power over bis vassal only 
on condition of doing certain things, as for instance, doing 
justice to him. On the other hand, the vassal was under 
contract to serve his lord in return for his protection. The party 
breaking the contract could, at least in theory, be proceeded 
against in a court of law, except when the offending party was 
the king himself. The king, too, was bound by contract to his 
vassals and if he broke his contract, he could be disobeyed.; 
Feudal. relations, from top to bottom, were based on definite . 
idc^^Liot_i)nly: of Tovalt y bm also of cbntjacf'Bindtftg both the 
Jord and the vassal. 

V. The Holy Roman Empire 
Empire 

The period fol lowing the sack of Rome in 410 A.D., by the 
Visigoths was terrible for the Western Roman Empire. The 
Barbarians overran and occupied large partb of Western Europe. 
The power of Imperial Rome was destroyed but the power of 
Papal Rome increased owing partly to the fact that the Pope, 
by sending out a number of missionaries, won over a number of 
barbarian kings to the Christian faith. The unity of the Catholic 
Church replaced the unity of the Roman Empire. The 
destruction of the Western Roman Empire also increased the 
power and prestige of the Eastern Roman Empire. For s~>me 
time the fiction of imperial unity was kept up by the Western 
kings acknowledging the overlordship of the Emperor at 
Constantinople. Even the Popes recognized the Eastern Emperor 
as their temporal overlord. But the relations between Papal 
Rome and Constantinople were never cordial. Rome, the eternal 
city, did not want to lose its leadership of the world. The Popes 
began to assume an attitude of independence in ecclesiastical 
affairs, intolerable to the emperor, and even began to usurp 
temporal power over Rome and the adjoining parts in Italy. 
The relations between the Pope and the Eastern Empire became 
extremely strained and Pope Leo III decided to throw off the 
yoke of Constantinople once for all. He declared vacant the 
throne of Irene, the Byzantine Empress, and crowned Charle¬ 
magne as the Roman Emperor on Christmas Day, 800 A.D. 

Neither the Pope nor the new Roman Emperor could be 
aware of the momentous step taken on that eventful day. 
Charlemagne, who was already master of a large part of West¬ 
ern Europe, could not have possibly thought that the Pope was 
granting him any new political authority, but the fact that he 
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was crowned as the Roman Emperor by the Pope bore mighty 
fruits later on. After the death of Charlemagne, his empire was 
divided into many kingdoms. But the idea of an emperor and 
an empire, as also the idea that the impeiial authority was com¬ 
plete only after coronation by the Pope, survived. In 962 A.D., 
Otto the Great, who had overrun Italy, was recognized as 
emperor by the Pope. With his coronation began the history of 
the Holy Roman Empire. The Holy Roman Emperor was not 
a feudal sovereign, for his authority did not flow from his 
landlordship. 

The Holy Roman Empire owed its origin partly to the fact 
that the Roman Empire had left behind ideals of World Empire 
and a World Church. The function of the Holy Roman Empire 
was lo maintain the dignity and prestige of the church and to 
restore political unity in Europe. There was to be a close 
co-operation between the Empire and the Church. In fact, to 
the mediaeval mind, the Holy Roman Empire and the Holy 
Roman Church represented two aspects of the same thing. They 
represented the dual, human and divine, nature of Christ. With 
the passage of time, the Popes became great rivals of the Holy 
Roman Emperors and frustrated the latter’s efforts to unify 
Italy and Germany. The Popes increased their secular authority 
in Italy at the expense of the Empire and a contest for political 
supremacy began between the Papacy and the Empire. The 
contest dominated mediaeval political philosophy for many centu¬ 
ries, and showed that Mediaeval Europe l>elieved in the unity of 
authority in Christian Europe. 

Significance of the Dark Age 

The Dark Age, comprising roughly the period between 
476 A.D. to 1000 A.D., represented an admixture of four influ¬ 
ences, i.e. f Hellenism, Roman political society and institutions, 
the Christian church exercising at once religious, ethical, cultural 
and political influence, and the barbarian impact. It is difficult 
truly to appraise the Dark Age because of the creative nature 
of its activity which represented an organic progress without any 
spectacular achievements. It was an age of faith. In 529 A.D. 
St. Benedict founded his Monastic Order at Monte Cassino. 
Other Orders followed. This organised ascetic life made people 
concentrate on things divine rather than on political problems. 
The monasteries became the fundamental social organisation ancl 
represented a great social force. “Prayeis superseded thought! 
faith prescribed knowledge.” Secular things presented no ideals 
calling for devotion. The theology of St. Augustine dominated] 
the age. 

Comparison between the Dark Age and the Later Middle Ages \ 

In the Dark Age, more or less under the influence <f 
Teutonic ideas, the unit of public Hfe was the individual. In thfe 
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later Middle Ages, this notion largely disappeared in the 
economic and religious organisations when the individual was 
absorbed in the corporation, guild, commune or the religious 
order to which he belonged, though it survived to some extent 
in feudalism. The political philosophy of the Dark Age, what¬ 
ever little there was of it, was based on Christian Scriptures and 
Teutonic practice; that of Middle Ages was based on Christian 
Theology, Roman Law and Aristotle. The later Middle Ages, 
unlike the Dark Age, represented a period of the universalism 
of a Rcspublica Christiana , of which the Pope was the supreme 
h^id. Organised social life in the Dark Age was monastic, 
?>., religious ; in the Middle Ages, it was economic more than 
religious. For a considerable period during the Dark Age, 
society and church were submerged under the barbarian invasion. 
In the Middle Ages,, the Church dominated the Western 
Christian world. 
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CHAPTER IV 

MEDIAEVAL POLITICAL THOUGHT 
Characteristic Features of Mediaeval Political Philosophy 

There is little of political philosophy, hut much of confusion, 
in mediaeval writing. The confusion is due to the fact that" the 
Iwriters during the Middle Ages drew their inspiration from 
^ th ree differe nt sources. They depended partly on the B«#e 
wTiicfTTs Based on Jewish theocracy, partly on the Roman law, 
based on imperial autocracy, and partly on Aristotl e's P olitics , 
based on ancient Greek theories and practices Genuine political 
thought, during this period, was replaced by religious mysticism 
and ideals of universalism at a time when Europe was divided 
into a number of states. The mediaeval thinker^ write about the 
universality of the Church and quote Aristotle, a writer who 
depicted a polity when no separate church as such existed and 
when the state was the supreme entity. This discrepancy be¬ 
tween theory and fact was due to the essentially unhistorical, 
unscientific and uncritical nature of mediaeval thought. Learning 
was controlled by the Church and was dogmatic. Religion was 
the basis of knowledge. Thought was controlled by a rigid 
orthodoxy. 

The Middle Ages roughly mean the period between the 
Gregorian movement of the 11th century and the loginning of 
the Protestant Reformation movement. This period was roughly 4 
divided iftto two parts, vis., (1) from, the Llth century tQ^ths 
close of the Papacy of Boniface VIj£r=-this was a period of the 
Triumph, of the. Church over its rival, the Holy Roman Empire— 
and~r2) 14th*and l5tK centuries, when the papacy is menaced 
by the jx^tional monarchs, sects and councils, when villeins and 
artisans rise in revolts and when general thought becomes radical 
and lay. 

The mediaeval political theory was dominated by the ideal 
of unity as taught by the ancient Roman Empire. There was 
a general belief in a centralised secular power and a centralised 
ecclesiastical power. Even the state ahd the church were fused 
irito" one system and represented two different aspects of the 
same society, 'fhe function of the universal empire was to help 
the growth of a~ universal church. Whetr tile struggle, between 
the Papacy and the Holy Roman Empire broke out, the defenders 
of both quoted Scriptures in support of thefr claims. 

While the medievalists were, on the Whole, sharply divided 
between the ardent ecclesiastics and secularists, there were a 
few like Stephen qLXq 12th centu ry, who held a 
middling position. " “ Wmutf one conM^ under one 
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king are two peoples ; as there are two peoples, there are two 
ways of life; as there are two lives, there are two authorities; 
as there are two authorities, there is a twofold order of jurisdic¬ 
tion, The commonwealth is the church; the king of the com¬ 
monwealth is Christ; the two peoples are the two orders in the 
church, clerics and laymen; the two ways of life are the spiritual 
and the carnal; the two authorities are the priesthood and the 
kingship; the twofold jurisdiction is the divine law and the 
human. Give to each its due, and all will be in harmony ” 

f. Tiie Conflict Between the State and the Church 
Relation between the State and the Church 

hi the days when the Roman Empire adopted Christianity,* 
the emperor was the head of both the state and the church. But 
the church grew more and more strong and began to exercise 
the light of excommunication. The church began to apply this 
doctrine of excommunication to recalcitrant princes and absolved 
the subjects of a defiant prince from obedience to him. This 
right of excommunication was a powerful weapon in the hands 
of the church. As early asjthe 9th century* the of Eonraine 
was excommunicated. Thus, ecclesiastical authority began to 
interfere with and control secular authority. 

When the Holy Roman Empire was created, no attempt was 
made to define the relations between the Emperor and the Pope. 
It was impossible to determine whether the Emperor derived his 
authority immediately from God or mediately through the Pope; 
whether the Pope was superior to the Emperor or the Emperor 
was superior to the Pope; or, whether they were equal and 
co-ordinate, supreme in their own spheres. Whereas these ques¬ 
tions over which fierce controversy arose later on were left 
undecided, both the Papacy and the Empire were considered by 
the mediaeval mind as two branches of a universal church-state. 
But, whereas feudalism prevented the growth of a strong and 
centralised T7bly*T?oman Empire, the church, which owned land, 
iyec a me more-and more ‘political as also strong under a central¬ 
ised Papacy. The coronation of the Emperor gave the Pope the 
idea of claiming supreme universal power. 

*** “The tlasff betWeen the tWd began in the 11th century with 
the reforms of Gregory VII who decreed that “no ecclesiastic 
should be invented 'With 4 the symbols of office by a secular ruler 
tinder penalty of excommunication”. This decree led to a con¬ 
flict between Emperor Henry IV and Gregory. The Emperor 
got the Pope deposed by a church council; the Pope excommuni¬ 
cated him. This contest between the Papacy and the Empire 
lasted for about two centuries when at last the Papacy came out 
-victorious as the unrivalled head of Western Christendom. 

The Papacy was strongest in the^J^th century under 
Innocent HI* The Holy Roman Empire haa been discredited 
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but the national kings took up the cudgels against the church 
on behalf of secular authority. By the 14th century, the kings 
had become strong, and feudalism, the main support of the 
church, had become somewhat weakened. The contest between 
ilie Papacy under Boniface and the French monarch ieSd to the 
hrictory of the latter; the seat of Papacy was shifted to Avigntifl. 
[and the Papal power was controlled from PariS* - * 4 ®*^^ 

Schism which followed the ‘Babylonian Captivity* of the Papacy 
still further weakened it. The growing national states in vSpain, 
France and England would not easily submit to a discredited 
Papacy. 

II. Rival Claims for Supremacy 
The Ecclesiastical Claim 

Right from the 9th century onwards, the Papacy laid claims 
to supremacy not only in matters ecclesiastical but over temporal 
ones also. The dynamic personality of Pope Gregory the Great 
and the reforms he introduced in the church made the Papal 
case for supremacy seemingly irresistible. A number of notable 
ecclesiastics wrote supporting the theory that the Popes could 
exercise spiritual jurisdiction not only over the ordinary layman, 
but also over temporal princes, including the Holy Roman 
Einperor. The arguments of the supporters of the church were 
met by defenders of the authority of the Holy Roman Empire. 
In fact, between the 12th and the 16th centuries, political thought 
was mainly confined to determining whether or not the^ Papal 
claim for supremacy over the Empire was valid. The Church 
welT high" succeeded in establishing its claim of supremacy over 
the chief representative of the temporal authority in Europe, t.e. f 
the Holy Roman Empire, because the Empire was contending 
simultaneously against the two mightiest forces of the Middle 
Ages, t.^thgPapacy and Feudalism, which Joined hands toge¬ 
ther against the Empire. The Empire was representing 'the 
impossible ideal of secular universalism against the centrifugal 
tendencies of the times and was seldom in a position to withstand 
the well-planned and consistent onslaughts of a well-organised, 
centralised and militant church. But from the X4thL fifintury, 
nationalism emerged in Europe and turned the scales jjgainst the 
Popular despots, with the strength oflBe whole nation 
behind them, successfully defended the independence of the % 
temporal authority from Papal control. They were now in a 
position to disregard the chief Papal weapons, J.<\, interdiction 
and excommunication. 

Reforms in the Church 

Gregory VII was not only a zealous ecclesiastic but also a 
great reforming Pope. He was one of the chief protagonists of 
the supremacy of Papacy over all things, spiritual or temporal. 
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His private ambition had a good deal to do with Papal claim for 
supremacy. Clever and learned as he was, he realised that the 
church could not justifiably enjoy such supremacy till it was 
purified of the evils that had crept into it. He, therefore, 
brought about a number of r^orms in the church. He stopped 
the old system of clerical marriages. He strengthened the 
church by reviving the old spirit of monasticism. He purified 
the church by stopping simony, i.e., the evil practice of purchas¬ 
ing offices in the church. He secured the independence of the 
church from lay control by issuing a decree that *no ecclesiastic 
should be invested with the symbols of office by a secular ruler, 
under penalty of excommunication'. Henceforth, the important 
ofiices in the church were filled by appointment made by the 
Pope and not by temporal rulers*. 

Clerical Arguments 

The supporters of the church employed their learning in 
giving a historic basis to the Papal claim for supremacy. In the 
Dee return of Gratian (12th century) the church authorities were 
collected and edited and the theory of Papal supremacy and 
clerical hierarchy was elaborately worked out as a sort of a leagal 
system. The famous document, known as the Donation of 
Constantine, according to which the seat of imperial authority 
was transferred Jrom Rome to Byzantine and a grant of authority 
in the West made to the Pope, was presented as making out an 
irrefutable case for Papal supremacy. Papal supremacy was 
meant to include the supremacy of the Pope within the church 
as well as his supremacy over secular authorities. The ecclesi¬ 
astical arguments for Papal supremacy over secular authorities 
may be summed up as follows :— 

1. If mankind be one, the church founded by God Himself 
can be the only true state, having “received by a mandate from 
God the plenitude of all spiritual and temporal powers, they 
being integral parts of One Might". 1 The Head of this state is 
Christ, but He must have an earthly reptesentative to exercise 
this authority over the community of the mortal. This repre¬ 
sentative is the Pope who “is their Priest and their King, their 
spiritual and temporal Monarch, their Law-giver and Judge ill 
all causes supreme". 2 Thfis combination of both ecclesiastical 
and secular headships in one man was like setting up a Christia4 
■Caliphate in the Latin^ world. 

S^ortlsT representing spiritual and secular 
authority, were given by God to Peter from whom they have 
descended to the Pope who is the Vicegerent of God cn earth. 


* Pfilitfctii Theories of the Middle Ages, by Gierke, edited by 
Maitland* p. H. 

* /&«:, p. 12. 
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The Pope has retained the spiritual sword in his own bands, 
while the temporal one he has transferred to the secular rulers. 
This transference confers not a right of free ownership but as 
one of an ecclesiastical agent. The Pope wields both the spiritual 
and secular powers though, in fact, it is the spiritual power only 
which he wields actively. The Emperor and other secular 
rulers receive their offices and power mediately from God and 
immediately from the Pope, and are, therefore, his vassals. The 
Emperor is the highest of Papal vassals, his coronation oath 
constituting aft homage to the Pope. The temporal power, being 
aTcfeTogation from the church, must be exercised under the dis¬ 
cretion of the church. The Pope is entitled and bound to 
exercise a direct control over secular rulers. He may transfer 
the imperial authority from one individual to another and as 
such is the Imperial Elector. In case of vacancy in the Empire, 
the immediate guardianship of the Empire reverts to the Pope. 
The Pope is entitled to hear complaints against the lay rulers, 
can depose them and absolve their subjects from loyalty to them. 

3. The state has its divine sanction through the inter¬ 
mediation of the church and is of earthly and not divine origin. 
Its existence before the church was due to the Fall of Man. It 
originates in sin and requires to be hallowed by the authority 
of the church. The human laws are inferior to and dependent 
on divine laws. The temporal power is subject# to the spiritual. 
Even the temporal offices are really ecclesiastical offices of an 
inferior type. 

4. The church has the authority and the right to # do 
spiritual doctoring for the state, and the church cannot do* so 
unless the church can interfere with and exercise a general 
control over the secular authorities. 

5. The prestige and power of th* Roman Empire was 
transferred to the Roman Church and, therefore, the church was 
suj)erior to the lay authorities. In this, the defenders of the 
church were only giving expression to the historical development 
after the fall of the Western Roman Empire. After the fall of 
the Roman Empire, the church was the only co-ordinating 
power in Western Europe. It represented the only stable 
element in a period of general social and political ferment. 
AH power must be centred in the church to prevent disintegra¬ 
tion in Europe. 

6. The spirit is greater than matter and, therefore, the 
spiritual authority is naturally of greater importance and dignity 
than lay authority. The church represents the soul whereas the 
state ^presents the flesh. The church is like the Sun, the state , 
like the Moon. Lay authority is, therefore, borrowed from, 

.sanctioned by, and dependent on, spiritual authority. 

7. The secular power is the invention of worldly man and 
is morally inferior to church authority. The officers of the 
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church cannot be subject to an authority which is morally 
inferior to ecclesiastical authority. On the other hand, the church 
can control th*e moral actions of secular authorities. The secular 
rulers are liable to be censured or punished if they fall from 
the high standard of morality set up for them. 

8. The coronation of Charlemagne was claimed by the’ 
church to involve the supremacy of the Pope over the Emperor ,) 
the latter receiving his authority from the former. The church 
claimed further that, if the Pope could confer power, he could 
withdraw it too, i.e., had the power to depose an Emperor or 
any inferior secular ruler. 

“With a wide basis in custom and public sentiment for the 
exercise of jurisdiction over many classes of legal controversies; 
with an exclusive control of such as could 1>e shown to be 
spiritual in character; with the facility for extending this control 
that inhered in the doctrine that it embraced whatever actions 
were, in any way. tainted with sin; and with the power tof 
enforce its interpretation of its authority by the deposition of T 
secular rulers from power—the mediaeval church was, in fact, if j 
not in theory, a most potent political institution/' 3 

Criticism on the Papal Claim to Supremacy 

The church made a persistent claim to a grand ideal—that 
of establishing its supremacy over everything, whether lay or 
ecclesiastical, but the church ignored that if, on the one hand, 
it claimed universal sway, it also automatically made almost 
impossible demands on the allegiance of its own members. The 
supremacy of the Pope involved a relative decrease in the 
authority of the ecclesiastical hierarchy. The bishops had to 
sacrifice themselves and their ambitions for the realisation of an 
exaggerated claim of the Poj>e. It also made impossible demands 
on the Pope too. Every Pope was not a Gregory the Great, 
and yet a practical enforcement of the supremacy of the Pope, 
both over the Empire and over the ecclesiastical hierarchy, 
required that the Popes should be supermen. Moreover, the 
cliurch, as the possessor of a vast amount of landed property, 
stood, from many points of view, on no higher moral level than 
the secular rulers and could not claim to punish the moral trans¬ 
gressions of secular rulers with any justifiable sense of righteous 
indignation. Again, if the secular rulers were precluded from 
exercising any authority over the church, the clerical offenders 
were likely to go unpunished. This would bring down the moral 
and geneial administrative tone of the state. Lastly, the claim 
to universal empire of the Pope might bring about international 
complications. Pope Innocent III, for instance, commissioned 
Philip of France, whom he considered his inferior, to invade 

* Political Theories—Ancient and Mediated, by W. A. Dunning, 
p. 176. 
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England because King John of the Magna Charta fame had 
disregarded the Pope. 

III. The Secular Claim 

While the Popes claimed sovereignty over the church as 
well as over the temporal rulers, including the Holy Roman 
iEmperors, the defenders of secular supremacy, as a rule, con- 
[fined themselves to secular supremacy over secular affairs only. 
Of course, an Emperor of the type of Frederick II not only 
maintained his political independence but tried to invest himself 
with spiritual overlordship too. On the whole, the secularists 
played a defensive game and tried to maintain their position 
against the onslaughts of the Papacy as best they could. -Very 
rarely did they try to deduce from the principle of the unity of 
mankind or the unity of Christendom the sovereignty of the 
state over the church, in spite of the fact that the early church 
vwas subject to the Empire. Only Marsiglio of Padua, in the 
Middle Ages, advocated the absorption of the church in the 
state. 

In general, throughout the Middle Ages, the Imperialists 
were content with reviving the old church theory, of the church 
and the state being two co-ordinate powers, and the two swords 
being Potestates distinct a ?, representing two independent spheres. 
The Imperialists, claiming secular sovereignty for the Holy 
Roman Emperor, conceded a like sovereignty to the Pope in the 
spiritual sphere. All that they demanded was that the church 
should mind its own, i.e., spiritual, business and limit itself to 
genuinely spiritual affairs. The secularist* opposed the claims 
of the Popes to supremacy for the following reasons:— 

Secular Arguments 

1. The secular authority is not a delegation f:om the 
church but is of divine origin. The kings are the Vicegerents 
of God on earth and as such are responsible to Him alone. The r 
state bad as much of divine sanction as the church and, therefore^ 
could not be subordinate to the church. 

2. The mediaeval thinkers, like the modern ones, held that 
the state had an essentially moral basis. They held, with the 
Greek writers like Plato and Aristotle, that the propagation of 
Justice and right was one of the great function 3 of the state. The 
.state, therefore, has as much to do with the moral conduct of 
'a man as the church. Enforcement of morality was no monopoly 

of the church and, therefore, the church could not claim any 
jurisdiction over the state and the secular authority on moral 
grounds. 

3. To the Imperialists, the Sacerdotium and the Itnperiutn 
were but two sides of a single Christian commonwealth and must 
maintain harmony and concord between themselves. This could 
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be done only if the state wer£ subject to the church in spiritual, 
and the church subject to the state in temporal, matters. 

4. The Imperialists based their claim of independence of 
Papal supremacy on the Scriptures, bringing into service the Old 
and New Testaments. Frorp .the New Testament, they quoted 
Paul according to whotff "the powers that be are ordained of 
Gock* "Whosoever, therefore, xesisteth the power resisteth the 
ordinance of God/' Arm&Twrth scriptural authority of this kind, 
the secular rulers demanded the unquestioning allegiance of their 
subjects and claimed that, as “ordained of God”, they were 
responsible to God alone and were, therefore, free from Papal 
jurisdiction and control. 

5. In the later part of the 11th century, there was a great 
revival of the study of Roman Law. Theology and the service 
of the Papacy were, therefore, not the only spheres of intellectual 
application. The study of Roman Law greatly helped the cause 
of the Holy Roman Empire against Papal supremacy. Bartolus, 
one of the leading jurists of the mediaeval world, held that the 
Emperor's sovereignty was inalienable aqd that to dispute it was 
sacrilege. The later jurists claimed that “the emperors possessed 
the unbroken imperial power of the Caesars,*’. The emperor’s 
will had* the force of law. According to the Roman Law, the 
early Roman Emperors governed the whole civilised world and, 
therefore, their successors, the Holy Roman Emperors, were 
independent of all, including ecclesiastical, control, and were 
superior to all secular rulers. 

While the Popes and the ecclesiastical hierarchy, strong in 
their terrible weapons of interdiction and excommunication, 
repiesenled a great force, the Holy Roman Empire was, on the 
whole, a mere shadow of the old Roman Empire. A clever and 
strong-willed Pope in the mediaeval days could generally dictate 
to the secular rulers including the Emperor. The Papacy, as 
Hobbes put it, ‘was the ghost of the Roman Empire, sitting 
crowned on its grave’. 
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CHAPTER V 

SUPPORTERS OF PAPAL CALIPHATE 

Having outlined the principles and arguments underlying the 
rival claims for supremacy of the ecclesiastical and secular 
authorities, let us now examine the views of some of the 
important supporters on either side. We begin with the sup¬ 
porters of the supremacy of the church. 

I. Hildebrand 

In the 11th century, Hildebrand, later Gregory VII (1073- 
1030 A.D.), was the most pronounced champion of the supre¬ 
macy of the Papacy over secular authorities. Hildebrand was 
not only an idealist but a great practical reformer. As a Pope, 
he introduced a number of very necessary reforms in the church 
itself to enable the church to lay claim to an exalted position 
of control over lay rulers. He was principally responsible for 
the movement known as the Monastic Revival which consider¬ 
ably enhanced the power and prestige of the Papacy. Hilde¬ 
brand. in fact, dreamed “of a Pope, sovereign arbiter of all 
disputes, holding in his hands the supreme mediations in ques¬ 
tions of war and peace, adjudging contested successions in the 
kingdoms, deposing tyrants, and, in short, forming, instead 
oP> king or emperor, the real coping-stone of the feudal 
organisation”. 1 

Gregory VII claimed to be the regulating power not only 
over alT things spiritual but over all things temporal also. To 
hun, the humblest of the priests of Christ occupied a more 
exalted position than the greatest of secular rulers, because their 
respectability as the moral and spiritual mentors of mankind was 
greater than that of the lay rulers. Gregory saw the origin of 
the state in the sinfulness and baseness of mankind. An evil 
ruler may be the instrument of God's punishment upon an evil 
people. The state was founded on force. Gregory did not, 
however, think that the state itself was sinful. He allowed a 
divine sanction to the secular authority whose main function was 
to maintain justice. According to Gregory, God had appointed 
two authorities to rule over the world, />.,»the church and the 
state, between whom there should be harmony and concord. 

Doctrine of Absolution 

Hildebrand was one of those who believed in creating the 
kingdom of Christ by means of promoting righteousness through 
the instrumentality of government and what I letter government 

1 The Development of European Polity, by H. Sidgwick, p. 226. 
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than the church which, to him, represented the Divine Govern¬ 
ment and which was immeasurably superior to secular govern¬ 
ments? It was this sense of church independence, rather than 
clerical superiority which made Gregory ban the investiture of 
officers of the church by lay princes. The fight between the 
ecclesiastical and the secular authorities over the right of 
investiture was fierce, resulting in the enunciation by Gregory 
of his doctrine of absolution, i.e., absolving the subjects from 
their oath of allegiance to a temporal prince who had offended 
the church. Hence the fight between him and Emperor 
Henry IV, which ended in a Papal victory but which proved to 
be the beginning of a contest which lasted for more than two 
centuries. The whole claim of Gregory as against the secular 
authorities might be summed up in one word, justice, which 
included the unquestioned and undivided authority of the Pope 
over the church. The secular rulers were to have absolutely no 
control or authority over the clergy and the Pope was to have 
the right of admonishing or banishing even a king if the latter 
transgressed the divine law. 

Gregory, both by personal ambition and conviction, wanted 
to exalt the office of the Pope to a height from where it could 
easily dominate all, including the clerical hierarchy and the secu¬ 
lar rulers. He believed that by purifying and exalting the church 
he could spread righteousness in the world. Gregory belonged 
to the Augustinian school of thought, much of his philosophy 
having been derived from the writings of St. Augustine. ' 

St. Bernard (1091-1153 A.D.) 

Of all who wrote in the 12th century advocating the supre¬ 
macy of the church over the state, St. Bernard was the greatest. 
He was a pious, learned and unambitious churchman. His 
De Considerations embodies his political ideas. St. Bernard was 
deeply imbued with the spirit of the Monastic Revival. He had 
an ascetic bent of mind and declined all official preferments. 
Tc him, faith and religious devotion were everything. Reason 
and intellect did not matter very much. He disliked secular 
learning and admonished the church for falling into the snares 
of secular affairs. He drew a clear line of demarcation between 
spiritual and secular functions. He believed that the Pope 
should never interfefe in secular matters and should devote his 
attention to higher, i.e., spiritual, work. Secular work was 
degrading for a churchman and ‘should be performed by the 
secular authority, acting in the interest of the church and under 
its supervisory authority'. 

While, on the one hand, St. Bernard appealed to the church 
not to interfere in secular affairs, on the other he was in no 
doubt as to the inherent superiority of the church over the state. 
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The church, however, must not go to war in order to make its 
authority felt, and should commission the secular authorities to 
do the fighting. The church should use the sword of the spirit 
only and not that of the flesh, though theoretically, the church 
possessed both. 

Manegold 

Manegold of Lutterback, in Alsatia. was a churchman. He 
was a contemporary of Gregory VII and he powerfully sup¬ 
ported the Papal claim to supremacy. He admitted that the 
secular authority was of divine origin, though it came directly 
from the community by a sort of pactum . /.r., agreement, which 
meant, of course, that a king must rule justly. He held that 
people must obey royal authority and command but added that 
obedience was due to the office and not to the person of the 
king. This meant that the king could not be irresponsible and 
could be removed if he misbehaved. Manegold distinguished 
between a king, characterized by justice and piety, and a tyrant. 
The latter could not demand the oliedience of his subjects because 
his tyrannical rule was against the agreement according to 
which he held his power. 

The theory of divine authority, originating from a pact, 
advanced by Manegold, was in agreement with the general con¬ 
tractual basis of feudalism. Manegold “is the first medievalist 
to represent the relationship between sovereign and subject in an 
agreement or pactum”' 1 and is, therefore, a lineal ancestor of 
men like Locke, Rousseau and others. It was on the theory of 
pactum that Manegold justified the right of Gregory VII to 
absolve the subjects of Henry IV from their oath of allegiance, 
maintaining that Henry IV, having broken the agreement 
according to which he was elected, could not justifiably demand 
that the people should observe their oath of allegiance. 

John oe Salisbury (1115-1180 A.D.) 

John of Salisbury, a clerical scholar, was secretary to three 
English archbishops, including Thomas Becket. There is nothing 
very strikingly original in the writings of John of Salisbury, for 
he belongs essentially to the Hildebrandine school of thought. 
He wrote his Policraticus and his Metaloqicus between 1155- 
1159 A.D., and in these, cleric that he was, he took a decidedly 
ecclesiastical view of things, supporting his views with quota¬ 
tions from the Bible and Classics. He drew on Aristotle for his'| 
Mctalogicus and in him we find a revival of the Aristotelian) 
school of mediaeval thought. In spite of his strong clerical* 
tendencies, John had the refreshing boldness to denounce the 
abuses of the church like the greed of the clergy, tale of justice* 
and exactions of churchmen, etc. 

* The History of Political Science , by R. H. Murray, p. SO. 
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Secular Authority Delegated by the Church 

John of Salisbury believed that the functions of the secular 
and ecclesiastical authorities were different but he maintained 
that the church had both the swords representing the two types 
of powers and functions, and that it was from fhe churcbuthat 
the king received his authority. The king, therefore, _was_a 
*niinKter” or an agent of the church and held, as delegated, the 
secular authority which it was below the dignity of the church 
to exercise. The church possesses the secular sword but uses 
it by the hand of the secular prince. According to John, the 
church should exercise a general control over the secular author¬ 
ities and confine itself to the active exo»cise of ecclesiastical 
authority and administration of canon laws only. Any active 
interference of the Pope in secular affairs was unworthy of the 
high role of the church. 

John, as a churchman, considered secular authority to be a 
reflection of, or delegation from, the ecclesiastical authority but 
he was prepared to concede that, however limited, the royal 
authority came from God. Every king ruled by divine power but 
his power came to him through the church. John of Salisbury, 
like St. Augustine, made the state serve the church. The busi¬ 
ness of the state was to secure peace, said St. Augustine, so that 
the church could maintain that justice which the state itself 
could not maintain. To John, the end of the state was the real¬ 
isation of “security of life” which he defined as “the perception 
of truth and the practice of virtue”. This end of the state was 
a moral end and could be attained by the state when organised 
and directed by the highest equity. The key to its attainment* 
was a close co-operation between and co-ordination of the 
^spiritual and temporal powers. 

Organic Conception o jjhe State 

In his Policraticus, John develops an organic theory of state 
and draws a close analogy between the human body and the 
body-politic of the state. He likens the soul to the church and 
head to the prince. The heart is the senate. The eyes, ears and 
tongue are the governors of the provinces. The hands are the 
army and civil administrators and the feet are the peasants and 
artisans. To John, the subjection of all the limbs to the head 
is conditional upon the head, i.e ., the king, respecting conscience, 
i.e., the church. All members of the body are guided by the soul 
and the guidance of the soul is the function of the church which 
is intermediary between God and man. 

In Policraticus , after reviewing generally the diseases which 
afflict a state, John of Salisbury tries to visualise an ideal system 
of government but he does so on the fundamental basis that the 
ecclesiastical authority is, superior to the secular authority. His 
ideal state is founded on the basic principle of equity, i.e., “the 
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perfect adjustment of things*'. A civil law and a civil ruler 
organise the ideal state. The king who loves justice has got an 
equitable mind. His will, therefore,'is as good and just as law. 
However, a king is ‘an image of the divine majesty on earth* 
and deputises for the church, whose authority over him is 
undoubted and unquestionable. John holds that a king is not^ 
above law and that laws made by secular rulers are invalid if 
they go against the spirit of canon laws, tor did not the Roman 
law maintain that “the imperial laws must imitate the sacred 
canons''? Every secular government must govern in conformity 
with the divine laws and, therefore, must be dependent on „the 
spiritual interpreter of divine law, i.e., the Pope. 

Justification of Tyrannicide 

John of Salisbury is the first of mediaeval writers, who 
justifies tyrannicide, though not regicide. If a king rules badly 
and misbehaves, he ceases to be a king and becomes a tyrant. 
The real distinction between a king and a tyrant is that the 
former rules and acts according to law while a tyrant ignores 
the laws. John shows a strong respect for law and would not 
« allow a king to be above law. A tyrant has no right against the 
f people and may be slain. He might be accused of treason and 
executed, for, does not he attack the whole system of justice and 
lawful government? Salisbury did not bother about monar¬ 
chy, oligarchy or democracy being the best form of govern¬ 
ment. The greatest contribution made by John of Salisbury to 
mediaeval political thought lies in his contention that a princei 
rwa§.a servant of law^ John’s real importance lies in his cornpre-j 
fyienriveness and “systematization of current thought and not in 
any originality of political speculation. 

II. St. Thomas Aquinas 
I!is Environment—Revival of Ancient Classics 

In the 13th century the church possessed in Thomas Aquinas 
(1227-74 A.D.), one of its best champions. Aquinas is reckoned 
to l>e the greatest of schoolmen and philosophers in the Middle 
Ages. He was born in Sicily in a noble family and as such 
inherited strong imperial traditions. An extraordinarily intelli¬ 
gent man, Aquinas moved among kings and popes and was a 
great traveller and keen observer of current affairs. He joined 
the begging fraternity of St. Dominic. Aquinas lived at a time 
when Papal monarchy as a political institution was a fact ol 
the greatest significance in the political organisation of Europe 
It was a territorial as well as a universal spiritual authority, 
wielding supreme power over secular rulers. The 13th centurj 
was a period of extraordinary religious and intellectual moment 
The Franciscan and Dominican orders were finding their earl] 
development. The universities of Paris, Bologna, Oxford anc 

4 
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Naples were flourishing. It was the best period jof Scholasticism 
which, as a philosophy of life, was all-comprehensive^ including 
moral, social, political, economic and other problems. The 
Scholasticism of the Middle Ages had two characteristics. It 
assumed that church dogma was infallible and, therefore, 
unquestionable. It also tried to clarify dogma by rational expla¬ 
nation, i.c. 9 to show that dogma was not contrary to reason. 
“The Scholasticism of the 13th century is a master-key to the 
understanding of medievalism.” 3 There was a passion then 
for the unification of knowledge and Aquinas’ achievements in 
this direction were of no mean order. The 13th century was 
marked by certain things which profoundly affected Aquinas' 
writings. The contest between the Holy Roman Empire and 
the Papacy had, by now, resulted in the apparently complete 
victory of the latter. The supremacy of the Papacy seemed 
undoubted. Then, again, '‘the" conquest of the Iberian Peninsula 
by~tfte Arabs had revivified interest in classical masters like 
Plato, Aristotle and Cicero. The Spaniards learnt from their 
Arab masters the wisdom of the ancients and communicated the 
same to Europe. The classics, translated into Latin, exercised 
la profound influence in Europe, as evidence^ by the fact that 
the writings of Aquinas have a strong Aristotelian bia& In fact, 
Aquinas gave a new birth to the "Politics of Aristotle and was 
the principal medium through which Aristotelian philosophy was 
reincorporated in the thought of Europe. 

The work of Thomas Aquinas was synthetic, architectonic 
in nature, incorporating the liest in Scholasticism with the best 
in Hellenism. Of the Hellenic writers, Aauinas adopts Aristotle 
if only to supplement him. He is in agreement with the central 
theme of Aristotle's philosophy, i.e., that the state is natural to 
man. He embodies Aristotle’s theory of the state in his general 
theory of laws. To the comprehensive mind of Aquinas, how¬ 
ever, Aristotelianism is not enough. Aristotle is right in holding 
that the end of man is^Jiappiness which is realisable in the state 
but he fails to providemr the supreme happiness, i.c. A salvation. 
The state of Aristotle is necessary to provide conditions of good 
life but another society, i.e., the church is necessary to secure 
the eternal good. The church is the coping-stone of social 
organisation and not the rival of the state. 

The political philosophy of Thomas Aquinas is to be gleaned , 
from his two books, i.e., (1) De Regimine Prirtcipum . of which | 
he only finished a part, and (2) Sumrna Contra Gentiles . From j 
these we get the views of Aquinas on various problems including 
the state, classification of governments^ classification of laws and 
relations between the temporal and "spiritual authorities. 


3 Social and Political Ideas of the Middle Ages , edited by F. J. C. 
Heamshaw, p. 81* 
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Aquinas on the State 

The State .—The early mediaeval Christian writers held that 
the state owed its origin to the Fall of Man, the government 
being necessary to control the sinfulness in man. Aquinas held, 
with the Greek philosophers, that the man was a social and poli¬ 
tical animal and that the state was necessary not only because 
it checked human evil hut also because, without it, an individual 
could not realise himself fully. To Aquinas, the state had some¬ 
thing of a natural character. Aquinas, in his conception of the 
state, is one of the most modern of medievalists in so far as 
he shows a distinct preference for a nation-state. Community of 
manners and customs, to him, was a good basis for a state and 
this community was more to be found in smaller areas than in 
an empire. A state, to Aquinas, justifies itself by the education 
it gives to its members and by the provision it makes for the 
poor. Like an intolerant schoolman, Aquinas allowed rights „ of 
citizenship to Christian^ only. The end of the state, as also of 
an individual, is the realization of good in a virtuous life. To 
Aquinas, the source of all political authority is God Who is the 
Supreme Governor of all things. From God the legitimate 
authority to govern passes to the whole community. The people 
under God are sovereign and may delegate their authority to 
a monarchical, aristocratic or republican form of government. 

Classification of Government 

St. Thomas Aquinas held that all governments were good 
or bad according as they worked. He placed a great emphasis 
on the attainment by an individual of a virtuous life and believed 
that the object of government was to promote virtue among men 
to enable them to achieve eternal salvation. A government was 
good or bad according to the realisation or otherwise of this 
object. * Aquinas follows Aristotle in his classification of govern¬ 
ments into monarchy, aristocracy, polity, tyranny, oligarchy 
and democracy. Aquinas, hating mediaeval disorder, preferred 
monarchy to a democracy, for, did not one God rule the universe 
and one soul the body? A monarchical form of government 
would ensure stability and unity of the state, an impossible ideal 
for a democracy. The monarchical form of government was the 
best, because it gave to the state important advantages of unity, 
regularity, experience and an analogy with Divine Rule. Tyranny 
must be avoided as the worst form of government. The de¬ 
generation of a monarchy into a tyranny could be prevented if 
the monarchy were a limited one. 

Aquinas, unlike Joh n qL Salisbury, was against tyrannicide, 
because he helcftRat it was better to put up witha tyrant than 
take the fearful chances of attacking him. A tyrant may not be 
drfeated, fn wfiicH case 'Be would wreak terrible vengeance, or 
tyranny might be followed by licentious democracy, leading to 
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another tyranny again. Aquinas held, however, that if an elected 
monarch turned a tyrant, he might be deposed. The best form 
of government was, therefore, an elective monarchy in which 
a monarch should be made to take an oath to observe the 

constitution of the state so that if he broke the oath he could be 
justifiably deposed. The king must be for the sake of the 

kingdom and not vice-versa. 

Supremacy of Papal Authority 

, Thomas Aquinas, as we have observed, held that the function 
of the government was to make men lead virtuous lives for 
* eternal salvation. A man, of course, could not attain salvation 
without the help of the church, however virtuous individually he 
might be. This means that a secular ruler could properly per¬ 
form his function only in co-operation witli and under the 

guidance of the church. Salvation was to be achieved not 

through reason but through faith, and on all questions of faith 
the church was the final authority. The^ church was the control¬ 
ling guide of the state and, therefore, the Papal authority was 
superior to temporal authority. The secular ruler had the 

g ^ywer of organising the secular functions of the state only. The 
ope could control all spiritual things. The spirit controlled, 
and was superior to, matter. The Pope must, therefore, be 
obeyed by every one, including the temporal rulers, in everything 
whether relating to temporal or ecclesiastical affairs. A king 
might be the image of God, but if he disregarded the church, 
he could be excommunicated. In assigning superiority to the 
church over the most exalted of secular rulers, including the* 
Holy Roman Emperor, Aquinas was only theorising over a fait 
accompli . Besides, like all good medievalists, Aquinas believed 
in the fundamental importance of unity amidst universal disorder 
and anarchy and believed that this unity could only 1>e achieved 
by the supremacy of the Papacy over all persons and all classes, 
spiritual or temporal. The Pope had the power of regulating 
the actions of secular rulers, punishing them and absolving their 
subjects from allegiance to them, if necessary. The state and 
the church were not mutually exclusive but complementary, the 
church dominating the state. Thomas Aquinas also justified the 
territorial sovereignty of the Pope. The Pope, as head of the 
church, must have landed property and yet he could not hold 
this property as a feudal vassal of any secular ruler. 

Classification of Law 

John of Salisbury had assigned a position of the greatest 
importance to law in the state organisation. Aquinas followed 
him up and clarified the conception of law. He distinguished 
between four kinds of law, t.e., (U eternal, (2) natural, 
(3) divine, and (4) htiman. Eternal law is the reason exist-; 
ing in the mind of God Who governs the whole universe uitbi 
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it. Eternal law regulates the celestial and terrestrial spheres and 
the animate and inanimate kingdoms. It functions in the rational 
and irrational worlds in different ways. Over the irrational 
world it assumes the form of obligations of natural law. In the 
rational world, eternal law is interpreted by the reason of the 
rational being and is obeyed by an act of will. As such it is 
known as natural law. In its fulness, however, it remains in 
the mind of man, i>., it is not fully comprehensible to man. 
The natural law was written in the heart of man and through 
his reason enabled him to recognize and obey the eternal law. 
The reason of a man helped him to evolve certain general princi¬ 
ples of conduct through his innate knowledge of what was good 
or bad and these general principles formed the body of natural 
law. Neither eternal law nor natural law is positive law for 
neither is consciously adopted or imposed at a particular time 
and neither has obligatory character. . 

Since the reason of man is imperfect and can grasp only 
certain general and fundamental principles of natural law , a more 
comprehensive body of law is necessary for his guidance and 
regulation. This comes from two sources. i.e. f d ivine law and 
hu man law which is positive law. Divine law consists of direct 
revelation of Divine purpose through the* Bible or through the 
saints. Human law is derived from natural law and is valid 
if it does not conflict with the latter to whom it is subordinate. 
H uman law recognizes in ‘concrete particular terms' the natural 
law planted in man's heart by God. Aquinas indirectly sancti¬ 
fied the Teutonic customary law by evolving his positive law 
out of natural law. 

Thomas Aquinas* conception of law was a little different 
from the conception of the Greek master from whom he bor¬ 
rowed so much. His law existed not only in nature or reason 
but had a volitional element too. He defined positive human! 
law as ‘an ordinance of reason for the common good, promul-j 
gated by him who has the care of community'. His human lawj 
therefore, was as positive as it was’ natural. It could not conw 
pete with either natural or divine law. I 

St. Thomas Aquinas was one , of those schoolmen who 
wanted to improve mankind by bringing about a combination 
between divine and human knowledge. Aquinas tried to effect 
a happy compromise between divine will and revelation, and 
human reason and knowledge. His writings show an interpreta- 
tidh of ancient classics, particularly of .Aristotle and*. Cicero ^m 
terms of Christian theology, Thomas Aquinas, like other school- 
iften? iftrtitflduaEsl Jn $q far as he believed that the 

individual aJone^exjsted.and had ultimate value. The social and 
political order existed for the sake of the individual. The true 
end of the individual being to attain eternal salvation, the church 
had more to do with him than the state. Between the individuals 
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of the schoolmen—and Aquinas was one of them,—and their 
all-powerful church, the state had very little significance. In 
fact, the word state was a misnomer in the Middle Ages. 
Mediaeval political theory knew no state. # It recognized a uni¬ 
versal Christian brotherhood or commonwealth with the ecclesi¬ 
astical and the secular as parts thereof. It is because of this 
that Aquinas assigned free and unlimited control to the Papacy 
over secular power. 

The principal work of St. Aquinas, his De Regimine 
PrivcipHM , was completed by the De Regimine Principum of 
-Egidius Romanus, who follows Aristotle and St. Aquinas in his 
method but shows no originality in his work. Romanus con¬ 
siders the state to be a natural and useful form of human asso¬ 
ciation. The state must be governed according to just laws. 
Romanus considers the monarchical government to be the best 
form of political organisation. He is for a hereditary succession 
by primogeniture. To Romanus, law and right belong to the 
same category, for, laws are merely “certain rules of right (ins) 
through which we determine what is just and what unjust in our 
actions”. 4 All kinds of law and right are reducible to two 
categories, vis., (1) natural and (2) positive. 

Augustus Triumphus 

Upto the beginning of the 14th century, the Papacy had 
more than held its own in its fight for supremacy with the secular 
rulers. The Holy Roman Empire, weighed down by Feudalism, 
could not make any headway against a centralised and well- 
organised ecclesiastical hierarchy, but the beginning of the 
14th century represented the climax of Papal power. Papacy 
had beaten the Empire but the championship of secular authority 
was now taken up by secular monarchy, strengthened by the 
rising tide of nationality. Philip the Fair of France took up the 
secular cudgels against Pope Boniface and dealt such hard blows 
to the Papacy that, after the death of Pope Boniface, his succes¬ 
sors, Clement V and John XXII, made peace with the powerful 
French monarchy and made Avignon in France the seat of their 
Pontificate (1309-1376 A.D.). How high was the prestige of 
Papacy, even in the days of its 'Babylonian Captivity’ is evident 
from the fact that its defenders still claimed for it universal 
power and esteem. One such was Augustus Triumphus who 
in .his Sutnma de Pot estate Ecclesiastica made a spirited pjea 
for Papacy. 

Augustus Triumphus makes unlimited claims for the 
Papacy. The Pope is the Vicegerent of God on earth and holds 
immediately from Him. He is the highest of all earthly powers 

4 Political Theories, Ancient hnd Mediaeval , by W. A. Dunning, 
p. 210. 
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‘in .dignity, in causation and in authority* and his power is 
unlimited. He is supreme over matters ecclesiastical and spiri¬ 
tual. The secular laws of king or emperor have validity only 
after confirmation of or approval by the pope. The Pope can 
confirm, depose and punish secular princes. His authority is 
not merely, spiritual because it extends directly over temporal 
things. To the secular prince ‘a certain legal justice is due’, but 
that too, as a protector and minister of the church. All rational 
creatures being the sheep of Christ, actual or potential, even 
pagans and infidels are within the jurisdiction of the Pope, who 
is the supreme temporal lord of the whole world. All secular 
rulers are his creatures, his servants. The Pope might depose 
the emperor or change the constitution of the empire. On the 
other hand, nobody outside the church can have any hand in 
either the elections or the disposition of the church. The emperor 
cannot interfere in Papal election. The Pope is the supreme 
interpreter and executor of all laws, eternal, natural, divine or 
positive, and supreme maker of all positive law. The Pope is 
not only the final source of authority but the final court of appeal. 
Against the Papal decree, there can be no appeal. 

The Summa de Potestate Ecclesiastics, written orobably 
about the third decade of the 14th century, represents the high 
watermark of Papal pretensions. The removal of the Pontificate 
from Rome to Avignon resulted in the Great Schism in the 
church and weakened its power and prestige. During the period 
of the Babylonian Captivity, the Popes, partly instigated by the 
French monarchy, entered into a serious dispute with the Holy 
Roman Emperors who were Germans. This contest resulted in 
a regular array of writers in defence of the Empire or 
the Papacy. 

Secular Reaction 

During the course of the 14th century the contest between 
the secular and ecclesiastical authorities entered a new phase. It 
was now the French state, instead of the Empire, against the 
Papacy. National unity and centralised government had created 
a strong monarchy in France. The French state put up grandiose 
schemes of recovering the Holy Land and establishing political 
unity in Europe under its own hegemony, things which the 
Papacy had failed to do. The study of Aristotle and the Roman 
laws still further strengthened the position of the secular power. 
In general, the seculars argued that the church should be 
deprived of its temporal power. The Pope was only a minister 
of the church and if he aid not give a good account of himself, 
he might be deposed like a secular tyrant. The ultimate power 
in the church lay not with the Pope but with the General Church 
Council, which represented the whole body ot believers and which 
might depose a rope. 
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The authority of the Pope was getting more and more 
undermined owing to various causes. It was attacked by the 
French monarch on one side and on the other by the Holy 
Roman Emperor, who thought it to be subsurvient to the French 
monarchy. In Italy, the Papacy discredited itself ?>y taking sides 
on behaif of the Guelf Party in the Italian Civil War. The 
removal of the Papacy to Avignon ruined its prestige in Italy. 
The papal decree against the doctrine of poverty of Franciscan 
friars disgusted many ecclesiastical writers who took service 
with the Emperor and attacked the Papacy. They advocated 
the superiority of the Church Council over the Pope. The Papal 
theory with its extreme claims contained, in fact, seeds of its 
own downfall. It created universal opposition against its uni¬ 
versal claims. 
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CHAPTER VI 
THE SECULARISTS 
I. Marsiguo o* Padua 

Marsiguo of Padua (1270-1340) was one of the most original 
of the mediaeval thinkers, and one of the greatest political! 
thinkers in Europe after Aristotle. He was a Franciscan and] 
practised medicine. He belonged to the church and rose to be 
the Archbishop of Milan. He was for some time Rector of the 
Paris University where he influenced, and was influenced by, 
the English Franciscan, William of Ockham. Later, Marsiglio 
joined the court of Emperor Louis IV of Bavaria. He visited 
Avignon and conceived a hatred for the Papacy similar to 
Luther’s aversion for it after a pilgrimage to Rome. It was his 
hatred against a degenerated Papacy, rather than any innate 
imperial tendencies, that made Marsiglio turn an Imperialist. . 

Marsiglio wrote his Defen sor Pad s —there is a controversy 
regarding joint authorship of Defensor Pads by Marsiglio of 
Padua and John of Jandun—in 1324. The treatise had little 
influence over Marsiglio’s own age, in spite of its originality and 
depth of conceptiouZbut was widely read and followed in the 
16th century. In /l342 ) Marsiglio wrote his Defensor Minor , a 
sort of a review of the Defensor Pacts. As the title of his great 
book shows, Marsiglio valued internal peace as a great thing, 
though he recognized that wars among states were a necessary 
part of the economy of nature. The first part of the Defensor 
Pacts is devoted to the discussion of the general principle under¬ 
lying a state and its classification. The second part constitutes 
a spirited attack on the exalted claims of the Popes, who, to 
Marsiglio, were disturbers of the peace of Europe, particularly, 
and on the subordinate ecclesiastical hierarchy, generally. This 
is done after giving an account of the historical development of 
the church. The relations of the church and the state are also 
discussed. The third book summarises the observations made 
in the first two books. 

Marsiglio on the State 

Like many mediaeval thinkers, Marsiglio borrowed freely 
from Aristotle. The state to him, as to Aristotle, is a living 
organism originating from the family. It is a natural whole com¬ 
posed of elements represented by economic or social classes such 
as agriculturists, artisans, warriors and the priesthood, etc. The 
state is a self-sufficient unit existing for the purpose of promot¬ 
ing good life and the general welfare of the citizens. It does so 
by maintaining peace and allowing free development of its 
members through performance of reasonable and normal func¬ 
tions. As such, the state must be independent of any outside 
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control. The different interests in the state should work for 
the common welfare and not follow the selfish policy of the 
guilds. 

Sovereignty of the People 

Marsiglio believed in the sovereignty of the people and the 
spirit r qf democracy. To him, the Legislator HumanuX, i.e. t the 
body of citizens or dominant portion thereof, are the source of 
all political authority. On the whole, he preferred an elective 
monarchy as the best form of government. The monarchy should 
be elected by, and be responsible to, the community which 
represents the ultimate sovereign power in the state. Marsiglio 
clearly distinguished the administrative work of the monarch 
from the legislative work of the general assembly of the people. 
Thus, the community was the legislator, the monarch the admin¬ 
istrator. Any law, made by the general assembly as the law¬ 
making body, not acceptable to the people, was not law, and 
should not be enforced by the monarch. Because the community 
elected the monarch, it could also punish him or even depose 
him if he exceeded or abused his authority. Marsiglio was 
almost the first mediaeval thinker to advocate a limited monarchy 
with a governmental organ, independent of the monarchy, 
‘authorized to judge him. To him, the lest type of government 
would consist of (1) a representative assembly elected by the 
people, (2) an executive chosen by the people and responsible 
directly to the representative assembly and indirectly to the 
people, and (3) an elective limited monarchy, the monarch to be 
interpreter and administrator but not maker of laws. The' king 
was the servant of the people entrusted with executive powers. 

The Church 

Marsiglio extended his principles of representative govern¬ 
ment and popular sovereignty to the church also. He believed 
that the whole body of the church was superior to the Pope and 
that the final authority in the church rested not with the Pope 
but with the general church council, including secular an&eccfe* 
siaslietd ddegS!tesr"~ The' '"Pppe^should be elected by and be 
T5tfie general council of the church, which body could 
depose him in case of misbehaviour. Marsiglio doubted if Peter 
and his successors could claim the headship of the church. He 
was sure that the church as a corporate body was superior to the 
Pope. The Pope derived "his authority from the general body 
of the church and hence his authority and rights were not of. 
divine but human origin* Marsiglio was an Krastign in his 
attitude towards the Church. Ht. would redu^lfie uiurch to 
the position of a department t o£ the state. He would not allow 
to the clergy coercive authority of any kind, divine or hitman/ 
To him, Papal sovereignty had been the chief disturber of^ 
Christendom. 
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^As a fo agciscan. wedded to poverty, MarsigHo was dis¬ 
gusted, with th^ .wealfh^ nd 1 dn r re b 

asasj^oJty^^ could ; noL,possesfc property. He Whftted the 
church to resume its primitive purity and poverty. The worldly- 
mindedness of the Pope was the greatest cause of disturbance in 
Europe. The church should confine itself to purely ecclesiastical 
affairs. Even the spiritual care was not the exclusive functio n 
of the church . The punishment of clerical transgressors and the 
enforcenuentof penalties beyond reprimand and admonition were 
to be left to the secular authorities. The church must confine 
itself to spiritual affairs and spiritual means. Secularism made 
a bad spiritual guide. The clergy, therefore, should have no 
rights or duties of a secular character. 

Mar sights Erastianism 

MarsigHo placed the church in definite subordination to the 
stats, The state was, to him, the 

Whereas the church must have ho secular functions, the func¬ 
tions of the state were both secular and spiritual in character. It/ 
was the business of the state to fix the number of priests in its) 
territory and to make laws regulating the organisation of the^ 
church in the state. The clergy should have no exemptions from** 
the secular law and should be treated like ordinary citizens in i 
case they offended against the secular laws. Any exemptions in * 
favour of the clergy would create schism in the state and lead 
to disorders, whereas the maintenance of peace was the chief 
duty of the state. As an adherent of Emperor Louis IV of 
Bavaria, MarsigHo held that the Pope should have no voice in 
the election of the Holy Roman Emperor. The clergy did not 
possess any rights superior to the prince and could not absolve 
the subjects of a prince from their oath of allegiance to him. 
MarsigHo held that the church was to- be governed not by the 
Pope but by a general council of a federal type. The Pope, as 
the bishop of Rome, was on a footing of equality with other 
bishops. 

Representative Government and Popular Sovereignty 

To Marsiglio,«£ducaiim.*was a very important thing for the 
welfare of a community. Democracy and representative govern¬ 
ment could not be realised without education. He pleadied, 
therefore, for an elaborate system of education. also sug¬ 
gested that the state should see to it that there was no great dis¬ 
parity in the wealth of its citize ns, for such disparity would breed 
Jealousy and destroy harmony between different members of the 
community. The state should regulateJhe economic life o f the 
community. MarsigHo voted for the state and the empire Decause 
they stood for peace and order, and against the church because 
the immunity of the clergy and Papal Supremacy were, to him, 
maiu causes of disturbance in Europe. 
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Marsiglio was a sincere and or^naHhinker. Though a 14th 
century writer, his advocacy ofTrepresentative government and 
sovereignty of people, his denunciation of Papal supremacy, his 
advocacy of the state control of the economic life of the com¬ 
munity and the emphasis he laid on education characterise 
Marsiglio as, in some ways, very much a modern political 
philosopher. 

William of Ockti^m 

William of Ockham (1290-1347), the leader of the^Nomi- 
nalist Movement* was an English Franciscan. He was "one of 
the colleagues of Marsiglio in the University of Paris. He wrote 
profusely during 1330-1349 and unlike Marsiglio, exercised a 
considerable influence over his own generation. Ockham seldom 
made anv dogmatic statement^. He presented both sides of a 
case in true scholastic fashion and gave his own suggestions. The 
most famous of his political works are his Dialogues and his 
Decisions Upon Eight Questions Concerning the Pmver of the 
Supreme Pontiff . A good deal of his writings was devoted to 
opposition of the Papacy. He charged Pope John XXII with 
many heresies and was himself condemned for heresy by the 
latter. His political philosophy bears a good deal of similarity 
to that of Marsiglio. 

Ockham believed that both the church and the state per¬ 
formed useful functions in their own spheres. He agreed that 
the state was like the ifidy^and the church like the soul of an 
individual. He also agreed that the church occupied a little 
higher position than the state. But Ockham was no friend of 
Papal supremacy. The emperor may depose an heretical Pope, 
just as a Pope may depose an emperor. Marsiglio had placed 
ultimate sovereignty with the community in the state and with 
ihe general body of believers in the church. Ockham was not, 
however, very sanguine about the two sovereign bodies being 
able adequately to wield ultimate authority and control the 
emperor and the Pope respectively. Ockham, therefore, sug¬ 
gested that both the emperor and the Pope must be bound by 
the law of nature. Besides, the emperor must be bound by the 
laws common, to all nations* Ockham believed that the idea of 
OTpWj either on the ecclesiastical or the secular side, 
was impossible. 

Limitations on Papal Authority 

Ockham maintained that human institutions were fallible. 
The priests, the general council of the church and the Pope were 
all fallible. He believed that th e prim^ y^ Pope wasuxrt 
SL b Ht ,jW ai ?. origin .^jujre^that it was impossible 

For the Pope to establish universal supremacy. The Pope was 
not superior to the whole body of Christians. Christ, in setting 
up Peter as head of the faithful, had not granted him absolute 
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power in temporal or spiritual spheres but had set definite limits 
to it. The rights and liberties of emperors, kings, princes and 
laymen could not be destroyed by the Pope. Papal jurisdiction 
was one of service, not of power, *and extended to things essen¬ 
tial to salvation. Ockham, like Marsiglio, would place the 
government of the church with a church council organised on a 
federal basis and, like the latter, denounced the clerical greed for 
wealth. The temporal .possessions of the church made her 
secular-minded. The property of the church should be regarded 
%y the state as any other secular property. It should be taxable 
by the state and might even be appropriated by the state. The 
clergy, including the Pope, should be within the jurisdiction of 
law courts if they offended against secular laws. Both *he state 
and the church should recognize each other’s spheres and respect 
each other's rights. 

Like Marsiglio, William of Ockham held that ultimate 
power rested with the people and like some other mediaeval 
writers, he believed that women ought to enjoy the same rights 
as men. 

II. Dante 

Though less scholarly than Marsiglio, Dante Alighieri \v £3 
more logical in his exposition of the imperial theory. Dante'Tiad 
considerable experience of the Italian politics of the day and was 
a good party man. In his days, Italy was tom to pieces by the 
factious quarrels of the two parties, i c., the Gliibelines, who 
were adherents of the emperor, and the Guelfs, who were pro- 
Papalists. ‘Like a true Florentine, Dante believed in the supe¬ 
riority of the Italians to other peoples and wrote like an Italian 
patriot just as Dubois wrote contemporaneously like a French 
patriot. Dante was convinced that the Italians were specially 
gifted and were designed by the Almighty to rule over the 
world. The Romans had ruled over a world empire and ought 
to continue doing so. 

Universal Monarchy 

Dante wrote his De Motiarchia about 1311 on behalf of the 
Imperialist Ghibelines. Though written a few years later than 
the Recovery of the Holy Latid of Pierre Dubois, it represents 
the !3tli century imperial, rather than the 14th century purely 
secular, opposition to the Papal supremacy. Naturally enough 
the civil strife of Italy is writ large across the book. Dante 
Wrote, above everything else, for the peace and unity of Italy 
and this aim led Dante, in the first part of his book, to investi¬ 
gate the best form of government. Monarchy was the best form 
of government because peace, a necessary condition to all other 
Itfrtucs, could be maintained by a monarch only. Like other 
medievalists, Dante advocated the best 

form of government. He was, however, not only for a monarchy 
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but a universal j^gpor^ky as necessary for the peace of mankind 
and iiBKSSined that a universal monarch, having neither fear 
nor any further ambition to satiate, must rule justly and wisely, 
Dante’s monarch, it might be. said with a certain amount of 
justification, was not very different from Plato’s ,]jhilo$Opber- 
Jkj ng. Dante was for an enlightened monarcfi ruling according 
to justice and law. To such a government Dante gave a divine 
sanction and origin. The secular government, according to 
Dante, was independent of spiritual authoiitv. Dante believed 
neither in the clerical theory of the Sun and Moon nor in that 
of the two swords. He rejected the Augustmian theory of the 
impermm receiving its light from the sacerdotium and held that 
the political power was outside the authority of the church. The 
state performed material as well as moral functions. The 
monarch of Dante, who alone could secure peace for the world, 
was the representative of God on earth. The emperor must hold 
universal sway but not despotically. He must rule through rulers 
of other kingdoms and principalities whom he must prevent from 
fighting. The emperor was more like an imperial guardian of 
peace than an actual ruler. Imperial authority must not destroy 
national or ^individual independence, which was tS lie allowed 
so*Tar "as" might be compatible with world peace. But, for full 
individual self-realisation, life in a community was necessary. 
For such a life, peace was necessary and the emperor alone 
could ensure that peace. 

Empire based on Law and Service 

f To Dante, it was not the person but the office-that mattered. 
The world-empire and not "The world-emperor won his reverence 
ard his allegiance. Again, the world-empire existed not for the 
sake of the world-emperor but for the sake of the ruled. The 
emperor, like the Pope, was a servant of servants (serous servo- 
rum). To Dante, the empire was “Law personified, Law thron¬ 
ed and crowned, and invested with"nnnrarj^^r fc an3 honour”. 4 In 
his conceptiorTdf a world-empire, Dante was not thinking of a 
super-state, but of the regime of supreme law holding all national 
passions and animosities in check. This supreme law might be 
called justice and this justice could be administered by one man, 
unswayed by passions, i.e., the emperor. Dante’s monarch “is 
not a universal despot, but a governor of a higher order, set 
over the princes and rulers of particular states and keeping the 
peace between them. He is to have the Jurisdiction, in modem 
language, of an international tribunal .” 2 Dante, unfortunately, 
says ttothfag about the machinery through which such a juris¬ 
diction was to be exercised. 

4 Social and Political Ideas of the Middle Ages , edited by 
P. J. C. Heartwhaw, p. Up. 

* History of the Science of Politics ; by 3ir P, Pollock, p. 40. 
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Superior Roman Claim to Imperial Authority 

In the second book of De Monorchia , Dante, like the patrio¬ 
tic Italian that he was, tried to prove Roman superiority to other 
peoples with a view to establishing the claim of the Romans to 
universal empire. This claim was based on the noble ancestry 
of the Romans, the pre-eminence of their laws, their selfless 
guardianship of the world, their private virtues and public spirit 
and was substantiated by the decrees of Providence giving the 
Romans victories over their enemies. Dante argued that anarchy 
having followed the decay of the Roman Empire, perfect peace 
necessitated the restoration of the universal empire of the 
Romans. He proved the universality of the Roman Empire by 
pointing out that Christ, Who represented the entire mankind, 
was within the jurisdiction of the Roman Empire. 

Imperial and Papal Authority Derived Directly from God 

In the third book, Dante tried to prove that the imperial 
Roman authority was derived, not from the Pope of the church, 
but from God directly. He poured scorn on the reasons behind 
the claim for Papal supremacy. Dante believed that a man, by 
nature, was worldly as well as spiritual and, therefore, wanted 
a temporal as well as a spiritual authority to guide him. These 
two authorities were represented by the emperor and the Pope, 
both of whom received their power from^God diregfly A The 
two types of authority had their distinct spheres ot work and 
must not encroach on each other’s jurisdiction. The Pope must 
not meddle in secular affairs for, did not Christ say, “My king¬ 
dom is not of this world”? The Pope should be the purely 
spiritual head of a purely spiritual church. The emperor was 
as divinely chosen as the Pope, but all the saYne, ‘Caesar must 
pay reverence to Peter’. 

Pierre Dubois 

Dubois was a Norman lawyer and a zealous servant of the 
French monarchy which was politically the most powerful in 
Christendom in his days. As a royal advocate, it was the special 
duty of Dubois to detect if the ecclesiastical courts usurped the 
functions of the royal courts. As a roya! jurist, he maintained 
that the civil law ought to control the canon law and the ecclesi¬ 
astics in their secular aspects. He fiercely criticised the evils 
of the church, such as fees and fines, and other temporalities i 
of the church. He advocated that the church property should, 
be transferred to laymen. 

The two best books of Dubois are De Abbreviations (1300) 
and De Recuperatione Terra Sanctce (* The Recovery of the 
Holy Land”, published 1306). His books embody a denuncia¬ 
tion not only of the Galilean but of the whole Christian church. 
They cover a large number of subjects such as the deprivation 
of the church of its property, the absolute jurisdiction of the lay 
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government over secular affairs, the rights of women, inter¬ 
national arbitration, etc. 

French Leadership of the World 

The Recovery of Dubois is a pacifist essay in which he 
denounces war as the ruin of mankind. War must be avoided* 
and this can be done only if France, which is the leading nation, 
assume the leadership of the world. Just as Dante believed in 
the superiority of the Romans, Dubois thought the French to 
be the best nation in the world, morally, mentally and physically. 
The French were the chosen of God. The Pope and the Papacy 
had failed in their duty and had weakened Christendom. The 
French should assume the leadership of Europe, establish peace 
and recover the Holy Land from the hands of the Saracens. 
Dubois was probably conscious of the fact that the French 
monarchy, thanks to a centralised administration anil the spirit 
of nationality, was the strongest in Europe. The’ French state 
was getting to be more powerful than the church. Dubois agreed 
that the Donation of Constantine gave the Pope a theoretical 
title to universal supremacy in the West, but he maintained that 
the Papacy was too weak to exercise such supremacy and must 
transfer it to worthier hands. And who was more entitled to 
this delegation of power than the King of France who alone 
could recover the Holy Land from the Moslems? 

To Dubois, two things disturbed the peace of Europe- 
constant strife between lay rulers and the wealth of the church. 
For the first, he advocated a meeting of European lay rulers to 
be convened by the Pope, where all should forswear war between 
themselves during the crusade. This international council should 
enforce the agreement for peace by penalties. The property of 
the offenders should be sequestered. Dubois justified the depri¬ 
vation of the church of its property on the well-known ground 
that it made the ecclesiastics secular-minded and made them 
neglect their spiritual duties in their pursuit of material advance¬ 
ment. The secular ambitions of tne clergy led to constant 
disturbance in Europe. The reorganised European state would 
benefit by the property taken from the church, part of which 
might finance the crusade itself. 

The recovery of the Holy Land and its consequent settle¬ 
ment made Dubois attach very great importance to education. 
The new settlement would require European administrators 
knowing Eastern languages. In this connection, the Greek 
church was well situated to help Europe and, therefore. Dubois 
proposed a union between the Latin and the Greek churches. 
Dubois, like Plato, insisted that women should be educated a$j 
well as men. Dubois' insistence on education was also due to 
his individual notion of law. To him, law and political institu* 
tions did not emanate from God, but were the product of environ-. 
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ment in a country, including climate, customs, particular needs 
of a community, etc. Laws were born of human expediency and 
were not dictates of Divine Will. 

Dubois, in his De Recuperatione, shows the nascent spirit 
of moderp nationalism and assigns superior culture and civilua- 
fion ana, therefore, superior rights, privileges and duties to his 
own countrymen, the French. He is modern again in his* con¬ 
ception that secular authorities are quite competent to deal with 
secular affairs. He assigns, like a modern politician, no rightful 
£lace to the Pope in the political hegemony of Europe and 
replaces him by the King of France. But, there is the mediaeval 
in Dubois too, for he „ believes..in the universality of authority 
He substitutes the'universal "authority of France for the univer¬ 
sal authority of the Pope. He represents a ^inl^ Jb£tween, the 
imperialists like Dante and the pure secularists, fike Marsilius”., 
Just as Dubois advocated a general church council to reform^ 
the church, similarly he advocated the reform of international 
relations by international arbitration. For this purpose, he 
proposed a council of three prelates to settle international dis¬ 
putes with impartiality. 

During the 14th century, France produced a number of 
enlightened writers on church and state. The great French 
poern, La Roman de la Rose , painted hi glowing terms the state 
of nature when men enjoyed perfect freedom and equality. 
Another French writer, reputed to be Phillippe de Mezieres, in 
his Sougc du Verger , follows closely the ideas of Marsiglio and 
Ockham, though he writes as a patriotic Frenchman and not as 
an imperialist. 
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CHAPTER VII 

THE LATER MIDDLE AGES 
I. Wycliff 

John Wycuff was one of the l>est representatives of the 
[political tendencies of the later Middle Ages. Wycliff was a 
'professor in the Oxford University and was a popular religious 
teacher and reformer. He was one of the last, though by no 
means the least important, of the writers who denounced Papal 
claims to supremacy. Wvcliff was very Angustinian in many o f 
his views , but gave his own interpretation \o the writings of 
Augustine. Wycliff was also, to some extent, influenced by the 
writings of Marsiglio and Ockham. Though pre-eminently a 
religious man, Wycliff wrote a number of political essays with 
a view to refuting those who held that the Pope was the overlord 
of England and that the English king load failed in his feudal 
contract by not paying the Papal tribute and thereby forfeited 
his claim to the throne of England. His is one of the best 
representations of the feudal theory of overlordship and contract. 
The best Jcnown of the pamphlets of Wycliff are:—(1) De 
Dominio Divino, (2) De Civile Dominio , and (3) De Officio 
Regis . 

Dominion of Grace 

WyclifFs most characteristic contribution to political 
philosophy is his enunciation of the doctrine of '‘Dominion of 
Grace”. All dominion, says Wycliff, is founded upon the will 
of God. Dominion means power or lordship and is of thre$ 
kinds, ie.. Divine, Natural and Civil or Political. God is the 
Creator and Master of the whole world and, therefore, all power 
belongs to Him. God delegates power to the righteous men, 
who arc under His Grace. Only the righteous men are entitled 
to hold power. In other words, those who hold powjrfhust Ije 
righteous, otherwise they would not get their salvation. Those 
who seek salvation must exercise their power in the service of 
others, for, to Wycliff, power and service were indissolubly 
connected with each other. The doctrine of the Dominion of 
Grace Is built on the omnipotence of God. God is not only our 
absolute but our immediate Lord. He Exercises His lordship 
directly. The church has, therefore, no mediating power between 
God and man. A man can find his salvation only by direct 
relationship with God. The priests could not save a man and 
were, therefore, on the same level with other men. All men 
were equal in the eyes of God. According to the doctrine of the 
Dominion of Grace, a man retained bis dominion, #.<?., power, 
only so long as he retained his grace with God. 
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Natural dominion was one exercised by men before the Fall. 
AH men exercised this dominion. There was, therefore, a joint 
dominion of all over all and everything. Human sin made civil 
or political dominion or overlordship necessary. God, as the 
Creator of the Earth, gave His lordship of the Earth to righteous 
men. The righteous men are lords and possessors of dl men 
and things. The righteous, and not the sinner, therefore, can 
exercise lordship and acquire property. A man falling from 
grace loses his title to both power and property at once. In true 
mediaeval fashion, Wvcliff associates property with power . 
“Dominion in the highestsense is in God alone, it is God, Who, 
as Suzerain of the Universe, deals out His rule in fiefs to rulers 
in their various stations on tenure of their obedience to Himself/' 
Dominion or power is not granted by Him to one person, i.e.,* 
the Pope, but to all. The King is as truly God's Vicar as the! 
Foj>e. The secular power as sacred as the ecclesiastical and 
as complete over secular things,, even the temporalities of the 
church, as that of the church over spiritual things. Wycliff’s 
individualism is apparent from his doctrine that though a goajd 
Christian ought to give his obedience to the king or the prie$; 
he himself, as a possessor of “dominion”, holds immediately bf 
God. The throne of God Himself is the tribunal of personal 
appeal. It is a doctrine which, by establishing a direct relation 
between God and man, made superfluous any mediating priest¬ 
hood on which conception the mediaeval church was built. 

Reform of the Church 

Wvcliff borrowed from Ockham in his advocacy of the 
refoim of the church. He allied himself with the brutal John of 
Gaunt in his effort to form the church. He began at first with 
attacking the practices rather than the doctrines of the church. 
He angered the, church “by his subjection of their temporalities 
to the crown, his contention that, like other property, they 
might be seized and employed for national purposes, his wish 
for their voluntary abandonment and the return of the church 
to its original poverty” Wycliff “denied the right of the church 
to exact or defend temporal privileges by spiritual censures, 
declared that a church might justly be deprived by the king or 
thfe laylords of its property for defect of dnty, and defended the 
subjection of ecclesiastics to civil tribunals”. “Christ, during His 
life upon earth, was, of all men, the poorest, casting from Him 
all that worldly authority. I deduce from these premises, as a 
simple counsel of my own, that the Po|>e should surrender all 
temporal authority to the civil power and advise his clergy to 
do the same.” 

Relations between State and Church 

Wycliff agreed that both the ecclesiastical and secular 
authorities were supreme in their own spheres, neither being 
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competent to interfere with the other. He upheld the spiritual 
dignity of the church by declaring that the church should take 
no part in secular matters. Wycliff denounced Papal supremacy 
by saying that the state had as much of divine sanction as the 
church and that the Papacy had, therefore, no right to exercise 
secular authority. WyclifFs denunciation of Papal supremacy 
was in no small measure due to the English hatred of a French 
Pope and WyclifFs strong national views. He declared the Bible 
to be the sole standard of religious belief and attacked the Papal 
doctrines that found no sanction in the Bible. Wycliff was, in 
fact, hot in denunciation of Papacy, for, to him, ‘the Holy 
Church would stand well by the order that Christ made’, if there 
were no Popes or Cardinals. The Papal assumption of secular 
power was sinful. The Pope was a vassal of God, holding a 
purely spiritual fief on condition of service. A bad Pope must 
not be obeyed, nor should the bad priests be obeyed. In his 
Tr ilopues . written in 1379, Wycliff gave the state a position 
'Mipenor to the church. On the secular side, the head is the 
king whose duty it is to see that every individual in the state, 
lay or ecclesiastic, performed his duty. "As a spiritual being, 
however, every member of the body holds direct from God, the 
Sovereign Lord, and must guide himself by the Will of God 
expressed in Holy Scriptures.” In the church, as well as in 
the state, the welfare of the individuals must be the chief 
consideration. 

Wycliff on Property 

According to Wycliff, every righteous man, in theory at 
least, was the lord and possessor of everything. The man who 
was in a state of grace, even if he had no earthly possessions, 
owned everything, because everything worked for his good. 
This precludes any private ownership of property. WyclifFs 
ideas on oroperty, therefore, were communistic. A sinner, how¬ 
ever, had v no right to property. On the other hand, all good 
Christians had equal right to it. Wjcliff, however, did not 
advocate any forceful application of his gMttmuniwn-of property. 
His communistic ideals, however, greatly influenced his peasant 
followers and resulted in the famous Peasants' Revolt. Wycliff 
maintained that the church should be deprived of all landed 
property by the state. Possession of property by the church 
means the deprivation of the church of divine grace. The evils 
of the church flowed from the possession of wealth. Property 
had duties as well as rights attached to it. 

On Government 

According to Wycliff, an ideally best government would be 
an aristocracy composed of the judges of the Old Testament 
type. Such a government would be best, because it would be 
least connected with and encumbered by civil ordinances* Such 
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an aristocracy would be a body of wise men in a state of grace 
with God. Wycliff held that among the Jews The ' 

represented a deteriorated form of government, i.e. f the falling 
off of the judges from divine grace. Wycliff, however, knew 
that an aristocracy of the type suggested by him was only an 
ideal tvp*\ He was practical enough to sec that it was impos¬ 
sible of realisation. He knew that all men were sinful and as 
such likely to fall from the state of grace. For his ideal aristo¬ 
cracy, therefore, he gave a practical alternative and that wasj 
monarchy. A monarchy is the most teneficinl of all politicals 
forms of government, because, when all men are sinful, it islj 
best that one sinful man should be in power. The rule of sin* 
must be reduced to the minimum. As a government, a monarchy 
was the strongest and best able to prevent excesses of evil-t 
doers. Theocracy, to Wycliff, was the ^vorst form of govem-t 
ment. 

John Huss 

The doctrines of John Wycliff had an immense influence in 
England and abroad. In England, his doctrines were preached 
by the Lollards. In the rising of 1381, John Ball and others 
were greatly influenced by tl?e ideas of Wycliff, especially those 
relating to property. On the Continent, John Huss, Rector of 
the University of Prague, in Bohemia, was one of the greatest 
followers of the doctrines of Wycliff. John Huss was, like 
Wycliff, an anti-Papalist and his efforts led to the intensification 
of reaction against the Papacy and its extravagant claims. The 
Hussite Movement in Bohemia was an attempt to pull down the 
already-collapsing barriers between the seculars and the ecclesi¬ 
astics. 

Huss, who did not make any important contribution of his 
own, held, with Wycliff, that the church must be deprived of its 
property, which was not only not necessary for the church, but 
was a positive hindrance in its way. If the church owned 
property and abused its possession, the secular authority had the 
power to deprive it of the possession, treating the church like 
any other lay offender. Like Wycliff and other imperialists, Huss 
held that the real church was represented by the whole body of 
believers. He even maintained that Papacy was not essential 
for the church, and had no divine sanction. Huss, too, like 
Wycliff, exalted the state at the expense of the church. 

The religious, economic and political teachings of Wycliff 
and Huss very considerably agitated the minds of other contem¬ 
poraries. Though Lollards faSed in England for the time being. 
Vet Wycliff is kn own as^the morn ing star of ReConuaJtioou^ 
Enffia ndV Yn CentraT ^Fd^r^eTlussTte Movement, to som< 
HtenF*awing to political reasons, was more successful, Tlw 
Hussites succeeded in making the church yield on some points 
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On the whole, it might be said that, though the movements led 
by Wycliff and Huss were not completely successful immediately, 
they had great potentialities for the future. On the religious 
jside, they struck at the roots of the Papacy and made the 
'Reformation possible by (1) insisting on the purification of the 
church to its primitive form, (2) accepting no other authority, 
not even the Pope, but theScrigtures^ to decide religious ques¬ 
tions and (3) translating ifre^ffilBlewom Latin into the native 
dialects so that an ordinafy Christian could read the Bible for 
himself and reject the dogmatic assertions of the churchmen. 
On the political side, they exalted the state and brought down 
Papacy by asserting that (1) kings had the right to deprive the 
church of its property, and (2) the Papacy had no right to 
interfere in political affairs. It was the activities of Wycliff and 
Huss that were responsible, to a considerable extent, for bring¬ 
ing about the Concilia..Movement.. Wycliff rendered notable 
service fo“democracy, too, by advocating the sovereignty of God 
and the equality of men.' Wycliff and Huss ushered in the 
Modern Age in Europe. 

II. The Conciliar Movement 

The history of political thought during the period of the 
Conciliar Movement, i-e., in the first half of the 15th century, 
represents its last important mediaeval phase. From 1309 to 
1376, the Popes lived at Avignon in France, under the influence 
of the French monarchy. This ‘Babylonish Captivity* of the 
Papacy naturally scandalised Christendom which had always 
viewed Rome as the headquarters of the Papacy. This ‘Babylo¬ 
nish Captivity* came to an end in 1376 by Gregory XI with¬ 
drawing to Rome. In 1378, the Italian Urban VI was elected 
Pontiff. Europe was divided in its allegiance to the Papacy; 
a party in the Cardinalate, elected a French Pope, Clement VII. 
Europe was now faced with a novel spectacle of two Popes, each 
fulminating against the other and claiming to be the rightful 
Pope. Europe was divided in its allegiance to the Papacy; 
France, Scotland, Castile and Naples adhering to the French 
Pope, while Italy, Germany and England were devoted to the 
Italian Pontiff. Neither of die two Pojies would renounce his 
Haim Tn 14f>9 tlw» gouncil of Pisa decreed the deposition of 
both the Popes and electeiT AleiSncIer V"as'1t new Pope. There 
were, thus, three Popes now. This led to the Great Schism 
which considerably destroyed die power and prestige of the 
Papacy. The church was in an advanced state of internal 
decadence. The discrediting of the Papacy, aided powerfully 
by the writings of the secularists, particularly Wycliff and 
Huss, resulted in a universal demand for the purification of the 
church by means of the general church council and inaugurated 
what is known as the Conciliar Movement, “The essential point 
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in tiie contention of the reformers was their assertion of the 
competence of a universal Council of the Church to adjudicate 
a disputed claim to Papal authority, with its important corollary 
that the jurisdiction of this Council is higher than that of any 
Pope.” 1 The aim of the Conciliar Movement was to:— 

(1) Purify the church. 

(2) Create a new form of government for the church instead 

of the old absolutist Papacy. 

,The importance of the Conciliar Movement lies not in what 
it succeeded in accomplishing immediately, which was very little, 
but in the general principles of representative government enun¬ 
ciated during the course of the movement, which later on affected 
the constitution of government not only of the church but of 
the state also./ It might, in fact, be said that modern political 
thought and practice begin with the Conciliar Movement. The 
leaders of the Conciliar Movement were themselves inspired by 
the ideas of limited monarchy, representative church government 
and popular sovereignty of secularists like Marsiglio and 
Ockham. There were a number of meetings of the general 
church councils, vis., the Council of Pisa, (1409 A.D.), the. 
Council of Constance (J414 A.D.), * the Council of Pavia 
(1423 A.D.) and the Council of Basle (1431-43 A.D.), of which 
the Councils of Constance and Basle were very important. The 
Council of Constance decreed in 1415 that “A general council 
constituting and representing the "'Catholic Church has authority 
immediately from Christ which every one in existence of what¬ 
ever status or dignity, even of Papal, is bound to obey in those 
things which pertain to the faith, the extirpation of the said 
Schism and the reform of the church in head and in members.” 3 
This certainly is a very revolutionary decree in the annals of 
the church. In 1417, the council passed another decree whbse 
provisions included the summoning of general church councils 
at regular intervals of ten years “forever” and guarantees of the 
independence of those councils from Papal control. In 1439, 
these decrees were reaffirmed by the Council of Basle. During 
the Conciliar Movement, a good deal of literature bearing on the 
movement was published, of which the most noteworthy are the 
writings of:— 

(1) John Gerson (1363-1429)—Chancellor of the Univer¬ 

sity of Paris; 

(2) Cardinal Nicholas of Cues, whose De Concordantia 

Cathotica represents a noble plea for a world-polity; 

and 

(3) iEneas Sylvius (later Pope Pius II) who produced his 

Origin and Power of the Papacy. 

* The Growth of PoKtieal Thought in the West, by C. H. Mcllwain, 
g. 347. 

4 From Gerson to Grotius, by }. N. Figgis (first edition), p. 37. 
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Supremacy of the General Church Council 

Gerson, the Chancellor of the Paris University* was influ¬ 
enced by the writings of Marsiglio of Padua and in his writings 
"developed the idea of communal sovereignty. He advocated a 
mixed form of government, containing monarchic, aristocratic 
,and demcKiratic elements, both for the church and the state. As 
regards Papacy as a church government. Gerson adopted a sort 
of half way attitude. If, on one hand, he totally rejected the 
extreme claims of Papal supremacy, on the other, he repudiated 
Marsiglio's theory of the sovereignty in the church lying m the 
whole body of believers. Gerson was opposed to both Papal 
absolutism as well as extreme democracy in the church. lie 
viewed the church as Ihe hierarchy of the clergy and assigned 
the sovereignty in the church to a general church council. To 
him, the Pope was a mere .administrative agent of the church 
whose authority mighf~1ie defied in the interests of the church. 
(The authority of the king, too, might be defied in the general 
'interests of the state. Gerson would even allow a temporal 
ruler to convene a general church council to sit in judgment 
upon a Pope and depose him if he had disobeyed natural or 
divine laws. Gerson “aimed to preserve the rights of pope and 
king, within definite limits, and at the same time secure the 
liberties of the people.” 3 Gerson was one of the greatest leaders 
of the Conciliar Movement. The decrees of the Council of 
Constance reflected, in the main, the ideas of Gerson, advocating 
communal sovereignty and representative government, which* 
later on paved the way for the adoption of representative govern¬ 
ment both in the church and the state. If Gerson did. not adopt 
radical views, it was because of the fact that his chief idea was 
to lieal the schism in the church. 

Nicholas ot Cusa 

If the Council of Constance took its inspiration from Gerson, 
that of Basle (14.31-49) adopted the more democratic views of 
Cardinal Nicholas of Cusa. The De Concordantia Catholica 
of Nicholas gives the best exposition of the Conciliar Movement. 
To Nicholas and his contemporaries, peace and unity in the 
church were the crying need of the day. In his work, Nicholas 
maintained that, just as there was harmony in the various parts 
of the uniyerse which were interrelated with one another, simi- 

3 there ought to be perfect harmony in the various organs, 
performing its own respective function, of both the state 
and tne church. De Concordantia Catholica treats of Christen¬ 
dom as a single organic whole. Nicholas finds unity in diver¬ 
sity and tries to find some principle of harmony which unites the 

* Ftktory of Political Thought, by R. G. Gettcll, p. 134. , 
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secular authority to the spiritual He reconciles the divine with 
the human origin of authority by declaring that, whereas power 
comes from God ultimately, it comes from the people imme¬ 
diately. The consent of the Christian community is the source 
of Papal authority. 

Nicholas held that the church as a whole was not only 
greater than any individual including the Pope but greater than 
any local part of itself. The Spirit was promised to the church 
as a whole. Christ, Who was the real head of the church, 
manifested H ; mself through the council which naturally, there¬ 
fore, was superior to the Pope. The Pope was only an agent of 
Ghrist and did not possess all the powers of the Master. He 
was hound by the divine law as well as by the law of nature. 
The Papal authority emanated not only from St. Peter and the 
Apostles but also from canons of human origin. The Pope, as 
man, was capable of sin. He was fallible. The judgment of 
a single fallible maffiT w£s likely to contain less of truth than 
that of a General Council which ideally should reflect the whole 
wisdom ot the church. The Pope was merely the executive head 
of the ecclesiastical hierarchy and was subject to the control ol 
the General Council which could depose him for heresy or any 
other ''misapplication of his delegated authority*’. The General 
Council as representative of the whole church, was alone capable 
of deciding on matters of faith. 

Decentralisation on National Basis 

Nicholas advocated the decentralisation of authority in the 
church. He was for the delegation of Papal authority to the 
provincial councils according to a “new grouping coinciding 
with national boundaries”. This constituted incidentally the 
recognition of the new force of nationalism in Europe. Nicholas 
realised that reform of morals would be better accomplished by 
local authorities than by a central authority which might impose 
unacceptable uniformity. He callled upon secular rulers to 
summon national councils of lay and clerical representatives to 
consider the question of reforms. He would not, however, allow 
the secular rulers to interfere in religious matters. Nicholas 
applied his system of representative government to the empire 
too, for he wanted to see representative government in every 
form of society. He proposed the division of the empire into 
twelve circles for the proper administration of justice. The 
emperor must consult a permanent council Nicholas gave the 
emperor considerable powers in relation to the church, for the 
empefrar must “maintain order and defend the faith against the 
encroachments of eastern and internal heresies**. 

1 t Nicholas tMus assigned to the representative council, the 
most important position both in the church and in the state. 
He assigned sovereignty in the church to the whole body oi 
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believers and in the state to the general community. Men were 
by nature free and equal and, therefore, formed the sovereign 
authority. The officers of the state and the church were mere 
agents of the people. The ruling authority in the state or in 
, the church was there by the consent of the people and was bound 
by the people as much as by the laws. Man himself came from 
l God and, therefore, human laws based on popular consent were 
[ divine. 

^Eneas Sylvius 

In his De' Ortu et Autoritate Imperii Romini (Origin and 
Power of the Papacy) ^Eneas Sylvius expounded doctrines bear¬ 
ing a close resemblance to those of Cardinal Nicholas. Syivius 
believed that man lived originally in an isolated state of nature, 
but realising the benefits of associated life he began to form 
social and political organisations. Men were originally free and 
equal. Owing to the prevalence of anarchy, men came together 
and appointed the strongest and the best of them as their ruler. 
Thus arose monarchy. The king was the creature of the people 
and could be deposed by them. Similar arguments were applied 
by Sylvius in the case of the Pope who, too, could be deposed. 
Sylvius's views about the state of nature and the social contract 
bear more resemblance to those of Locke than to those of Hobltes. 

From the writings of the leaders of the Conciliar Movement 
the following notable points arose:— 

1. fhe sovereignty in the church belongs to the general 
body of the church and not to the Pope. The government of 
the church, therefore, ought to be organised in such a way that 
real power lies with the General Council and not with the Pope. 
It ought to be of a mixed kind consisting of the Pope, the 
cardinals and the prelates, for a mixed government was better 
than Papal autocracy. 

2. Sovereignty does not lie with the Pope and therefore 
he is not above the laws. He is an adhunistrator but not a 
maker of laws and is, therefore, bound by the laws. The church 
as a whole makes and gives sanction to the laws. 

3. The Pope has no authority over the whole body of 
the church, because the latter is the sovereign body. On the 
other hand, the General Church Council, representing the body 
of the church, has authority over the Pope. 

4. The Papal decrees have not the force of law always. 
The Papal decrees, to be valid, must Ue related to the true 
functions of the Pope and must take accoimt, of the natural 
rights of the people. 

5. The Papal decrees must ordinarily have the sanction of 
popular consent and must be based on the notion of natural 
rights. The natural rights of men are net dependent on the 
personal whim of the ruler but are inherent in the community.' 
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6. The Pope cannot ignore the natural laws, because the 
natural laws are superior to petonal laws" and are the ultimate 
source of all authority. 

7. The church, being a perfect society, has the means of 
purifying itself and, therefore, has the right of deposing a 
bad Pope. 

8. .The Pope is the vicar of the chyrch rather than of 
Christ. The world can be saved without a Pope but not with¬ 
out the church. 

The Conciliar Movement represented a struggle between 
two opposite systems of government, constitutionalism versus 
autocracy. The movement failed and was followed by a severe 
Papal reaction, with the result that absolutism became the one 
type of government throughout Europe, # both in the church and 
in the state. The failure of the Conciliar Movement also resulted 
in the Reformation Movement later on. The revolutionary 
idealism of Calvin or Rousseau „ owed its origin to the failure of 
tBg:.CoBservative liberalism of men like Gerson. For the time 
being, however, the failure of the movement resulted in the 
‘divine irresponsibility' of the Papal monarchy. The “victory of 
the Papalist reaction meant the victor)* of the unitary and 
Roman over the federalist and Teutonic conception of society.” 4 

Causes of the Failure of the Conciliar Movement 

The Conciliar Movement met with poor success for the 
time being. It failed as a whole because:— 

(a^ It was trying to draw up a constitution for a church 
embracing the whole of Europe. A constitution for a universal 
church could only be worked out in an atmosphere of inter¬ 
national concord, harmony and co-operation. The atmosphere 
of the councils, particularly of the Council of Constance, was, on 
the other hand, intensely national. The growing national senti j 
ment proved disastrous to joint action. The Conciliar Move¬ 
ment stood, on the whole, for federal oiganisation in the churcji 
and the separate recognition of the national groups in the church 

(b) The chief problem to be solved by the Movement was 
the definition of the position of the Fope in relation to the 
church. Once this was done, the chief actors in the Movemenl 
lost their interest in it. The Empire, England and France had 
their more urgent national problems to attend to. 

(c) The different powers in Europe were more interested 
in the furtherance of their own interests than in the purificatior 
of the church. They did not particularly care for a strong 
church such as would emerge after such a purification. 

(d) The Conciliar Movement, on the whole, was too aeade 
mk to take deep root in popular imagination and acceptance. 

. . " i p. 

' 4 From Gtrson to Grotms, by J. N. Figgis (second edition), p. 45. 
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The Movement was more or less confined to the universities and 
as such was out of touch with the general public. It, therefore, 
lacked the strength coming from popular support. 

(e) The leadership of the Movement being confined to the 
universities, it did not produce a single leader of first-rate 
importance as did the Reformation and the Counter Reformation 
in the persons of Luther, Calvin, Ignatius Loyala, etc. Most of * 
the leaders of the Conciliar Movement borrowed from Mafsiglio 
of Padua and William of Ockham and did not show much 
originality and comprehensiveness of outlook. 

(/) Whereas the Movement stood for a disintegrating 
federalism, the Popes stood* for a centralising absolutism in the 
church. Once the Movement allowed the Pope to remain, the 
organised bureaucracy of Rome proved too much for the loose 
federalised constitution of the church council. Rome ultimately 
succeeded in getting the better of the council. The Papacy 
triumphed and restored absolutism in the church and thus paved 
the way for absolutism in the state. The victory of Papacy 
was the victory of centralisation, of bureaucracy and of ultra- 
montaniMn. 

Significance of the Conciliar Movement 

Though the Conciliar Movement did not succeed in achiev¬ 
ing its immediate objective, i.e. f the establishment of the supre¬ 
macy of the church council over the Pope, yet it is wrong to say 
that it failed ignominiously. It did accomplish something. It 
Stated unequivocally that the church was superior to the Pope and 
that the church should be governed by a council. It demanded 
a representative government for the church. In spite of Papal 
victory, the Popes had to be careful that the exercise of Papal 
authority was not incompatible with the interest or the safety 
of the church. The Popes lost more and more of the legislator 
and became more and more of the administrator, after a period 
of irresponsiblevabsolutism. Again, the failure of the Movement 
was a blessing in disguise because it gave Europe Luther, Calvin, 
Rousseau and others. The church after the Conciliar Movement 
was better organised than before and was better able to meet 
dangers from within and from without. After the collapse 
of the Movement, the Papacy was re-established and re¬ 
organised on a divisional, i.e . t . national basis. This helped 
the growth of the national feeling which culminated in the 
theory of the Divine Right of Popes. The Conciliar Movement, 
lastly, resulted in the development of national churches which 
were based on the important notion of the rights of laymen which 
had been ignored by the church so far. J& ngland , Jj fomanyr 
Switzerland and Holland developed their owncffurchesTidentify¬ 
ing the interests of the church with the interests of the layman. 
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A believer was no more lost in the church. The church began 
to recognize his existence as a believer. 

The Conciliar Movement, which was democratic, federal and* 
national in its tendencies, with all its failure, was almost as/ 
significant from the point of view of the state as it was of thej 
church. It emphasised the important notion that power was a i 
trust and must not be misused; that the consent of the governed: 
is of the essence of government and that the authority of the 
ruler is limited by the necessity of his consulting the representa- * 
tivcs of the people. The Conciliar Movement anticipated the 
later contest between constitutionalism and absolutism in the 
state. It raised the question of popular sovereignty by declaring 
that ultimate power belonged to the masses and not to an 
individual or a small body of individuals. The Conciliar Move¬ 
ment justified rebellion as a legal right. The germs of the 
revolution of 1688 and 1789 are traceable to the Conciliar Move-, 
ment. The Movement recognised the growing spirit of natio¬ 
nality which has played a tremendously important part in the! 
states in the modern period. 

III. General Political Conceptions and Tendencies 
in the Middle Ages 


Mediaeval Universalism 

Mediaeval political thought was based on one important 
idea, t.<\, Universalism. Medievalism recognised the existence 
of a single tttifversar society. When we speak of the church and 
the state in the Middle Ages, we speak not of two different socie¬ 
ties, but of two governments of a single society performing their 
respective functions. The whole of Christendom was conceived 
as a single Respablica Christiana in which citizenship of the state 
and mcmberSKifrbTW^ closely identified with each 

other. A man thrown out of the church lost all his legal and 
politicarriglits as a citizen. The church so far dominated life 
th&f it is not far from right to say that there was no state in the 
Middle Ages. The^ church was the state , the secular authority 
representing ‘merely the police department of the church’^ The 
chttfth tried to unify all 1%—poliJtiQU social* economic and 
intellectual—under the binding force of Christian principles. It 
controlled kings, and regulated laws relating to marriage, com¬ 
merce and universities. To the % mind of a true medievalist, 
politics, economics and ethics did not exist as separate subjects. 
They all formed part of knowledge which was dominated by 
theology. 

The Supremacy of the Church 

The domination of the church found its outward expression 
in the ecclesiastical claim and assertion of Papal sovereignty. 


# Prom Get son to Grotius , by J. N. Figgis (first edition), p. 5. 
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Papal supremacy in matters ecclesiastical as well as temporal 
was the one topic of controversy during the Middle Ages. The 
ecclesiastics and the secularists joined issue on this question to 
the comparative exclusion of all others. The ecclesiastics based 
their claim on the inheritance by the Popes of the two swords 
through--St t Peter. The Pope retained the spiritual sword and 
entrusted the secular sword to the secular rulers to be wielded 
under the guidance and control of the church. They also took 
their stand on kaowp as the Donation of Qoastantme. 

According to' this document, tine Emperor Constantine, while 
thinking of the removal of his capital from Rome to Constanti¬ 
nople, delivered and relinquished to Pope Sylvester and all his 
successors complete power and jurisdiction over the Latern and 
other estates in Italy. The authenticity of the document was 
disproved by Lorenzo Valla in 1439. The Papalists, during the 
Middle Ages, gave a progressive interpretation to this document. 
During the investiture controversy, the territories donated were 
meant to include the whole of the Western Empire. The Eccle¬ 
siastics further alleged that Constantine made no grant but only 
Recognised a de facto dominion of the church in Western Europe. 
The controversy between the Secularists and the Papalists over 
the Papal claim for supremacy was so fierce that in the second 
half of the 11th century, /.<?., between 1052-1112 A.D., as many 
as 115 controversial pamphlets, presenting the secular or the 
ecclesiastical case, appeared. In spite of these controversies, 
however, the Papacy remained the one great political force from 
the 11th to the beginning of the 14th centuries. Papal sove¬ 
reignty, in church and state, represented the real state of affairs. 
The secularists, always on the defensive, fought a losing battle 
with the ecclesiastics, for, whereas the latter conceived of the 
divine government for the world as monistic in character with 
the Pope at the head, thereby eliminating secular rulers altoge¬ 
ther from every‘position independent of the Pope, the secular¬ 
ists took it to be dualistic with both the Pope and the Emperor 
as co-ordinate authorities. 

The Monarchical Government in Church and State 

The idea of monarchical government, based on the great 
mediaeval principle of unity, dominated all truly medieval specu¬ 
lation* After the fashion of the Divine Government, the only 
right form of government for the church as well as for the state 
was conceived to be monarchy. The Middle Ages'saw the 
monarchical order in animate and inanimate nature. The medie¬ 
valists held #at “the essence of the Social Organism lies in 
Unity, tliE&t this Unity must be represented in a Governing Part, 
and that this object can be best attained if that Governing Part 
be in itself a Unit (per se unum ), and consequently a single 
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individual.” 6 Dante argued that “the unifying principle of 
Bodies Politic is Will, and that for the purpose of presenting 
a Unity of Wills” the regulating and governing will of one man 
was the best. If medievalism believed in monarchy as the only 
right form of government, the influence of Christianity tended 
towards the almost deification of the monarch, who was to the 
state as God to the world. As the Vicegerent of God on earth, 
he partook of divinity. 

Limitations on Royal Absolutism 

The mediaeval world sanctioned the Divine Right of the 
monarch to rule on absolutist lines, but saw nothing incompatible 
in imposing conditions on the monarch. It was asserted that 
monarchy was an office and the mutual relations between the 
monarch and the subjects depended on reciprocal rights and 
duties. The coronation oath may be conceived of as an agree¬ 
ment involving limitation, on the part of the king to rule justly 
and well. The power of the king was absolute and irresponsible, 
but it was not arbitrary. The king was an autocrat de jure , bud 
he was bound by the law of God and the law of nature, the latter 
sometimes being identified with the ‘common* law of the land. 
The king was, therefore, absolute and irresponsible but limited*. 
There were things beyond his legitimate power for “neither Pope 
nor King could take a subject’s goods without his consent”. 7 If 
the king exceeded his powers, he became a tyrant, subject to 
rebellion or withholding of allegiance. Within his proper sphere, 
he was absolute and irresponsible. The actual exercise of his 
absolutism was deeply affected by the fact that every mediaeval 
monarch was a feudal overlord too. The king was bound down 
by feudal ties and responsibilities. Feudalism was, therefore, one 
of the most important checks on monarchical despotism. 

The Idea of Popular Sovereignty 

Mediaevalism saw no incompatibility, again, between the 
Divine Right of the king and the Divine Right of the community. 
The Middle Ages inherited the tradition of the ancient Romans 
according to which the will of the people was the source of 
temporal power. According to the teachings of Christianity, too, 
the institution of government was due to the Fall of Man and, 
therefore, had a human origin. This human origin of the state 
was not viewed as being inconsistent with the theory of divine 
right and origin of monarchy, for the people were considered to 
be divine instruments in the creation of the monarchy. “If then 
the Imperium proceeded from the People, the inference might 
be drawn that it would escheat or revert to the People whenevei 

6 Political Theories of the Middle Ages , by Gierk, edited by Mait- 
land, pp. 31*32. 

T The Growth of Political Thought in the IVc st f by C. H. Mcllwain 
p. 367. 
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no rightful Emperor existed/’ 8 From the idea of escheat, ema¬ 
nated the idea of the right of the whole body of the ruled to 
elect their ruler. It was further argued by some in the Middle 
Ages tliat the people only created an office of the king, but 
retained the substance of imperium with themselves. The people 
were above the law. The people were sovereign. Marsiglio of 
Padua was definitely for the sovereignty of the people. With 
him, the legislator was the sovereign and the people was neces¬ 
sarily his legislator. According to Nicholas of Cues, all govern¬ 
ment depended on a freely-willed delegation of power by the 
whole community, its majority or its representatives. The legis¬ 
lative power, to him, always remained with the people and the 
ruler was bound by the laws. 

Representative Government in the Church 

The church, too, was not immune from the ideas of com¬ 
munal sovereignty. The Pope was unquestionably supreme over 
the rest of the church, over the body of cardinals and even over 
the General Councils of the church. Still, the idea of Papal 
sovereignty was subject to two qualifications. Firstly, the elec¬ 
tion of a new Pope implied election by representatives of the 
congregation of the faithful to whom the power reverted during 
the period of interregnum. Secondly, in matters of doctrine, 
only the whole church was considered infallible. The Pope 
could err, could be deposed for heresy, and therefore was sub¬ 
ordinate to the whole church. John of Paris viewed the Pope 
as a corporative head of the Christian community, liable to be 
deposed by the General Council of the church. Marsiglio ’ of 
Padua would not concede a divine origin to Papacy and placed 
the Pope in subordination to the Church Council. William of 
Ockham believed that the church could determine its own consti¬ 
tution and alter its monarchical form of government. During the 
Conciliar Movement, it was held by many that 4 ‘the whole 
Constitution of the Church was based on the thought that the 
plentitude of ecclesiastical power was in substance indivisible and 
inalienable, and was vested in the Universal Church represented 
by the Council, while the exercise of that power belonged to the 
Pope and the Council in common”.* Nicholas of Cues was for 
full popular sovereignty in the church. To him, the General 
Council, as representative of the whole church, was superior to 
the. Pope, who was bound by laws and who was a servant of the 
cdfeegation. The great legacy of the mediaeval world to the 
i modern one is the legacy of representative government. 

9 Folit&jjjM& Theories of the Middle Ages, by Gierke, edited by 
Maitland. gPw. 

' pp. 52-53. 
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Group Life 

One of the most important features of the Middle Ages 
was the ^Gt^ upLife M , represented in the church in the form 
of various’”hiffiSSTttribf^rs and in the state in the form of social 
or economic groups, such as communes, guilds or estates. This 
group life flourished particularly within the state, so that a 
mediaeval state, with some justification, may be termed a federal 
group of groups. Among these groups, the town is also worthy 
of note. It contained a number of well-regulated smaller groups 
or guilds. This group life, based on strong localism, born of 
social or economic differences, profoundly affected the general 
tone and structure of the state. The mediaeval political theory 
did not much concern itself with the question of individual 
liberty, firstly because the economic position of a man on the 
land or on the guild profoundly affected his political and social 
relationships, and secondly because the Papacy, the dominant 
mediaeval power, was so authoritarian in its attitude. 

Medieval Theory of Corporations 

It was during the Conciliar Movement that the doctrine of 
corporations, worked out by the Roman Legists and Decretists, 
was applied by jurists to provide genuine legal elements to 
concepts of political philosophy. The concepts of Roman Law 
about uvtversitas or corpus were pressed into service to define 
* the character and significance of corporate entities, like the 
church, the church council, the state, the universities, free cities 
and communes. These corporate entities as ‘partial wholes’, it 
was contended, had an aim and an end of their own and, there¬ 
fore, had a 'will* and ‘personality’ of their own. The church was 
conceived of as a corporation “consisting of all believers and 
endowed with ultimate and residuary powers’*, and the general 
council ot the church was taken to be the ‘corporate representa¬ 
tive of the church*, of which the Pope was the presiding officer. 
The leaders of the Conciliar Movement also referred to the 
Roman Corporation Law in deciding ecclesiastical questions like 
the summons to church councils, the powers of councils to pass 
resolutions, the right of majorities and the mode of reckoning 
majorities. To the same law may also be traced the mediaeval 
attempt to give legal shape to the idea of the exercise of the 
rights of the people by a Representative Assembly. The theory 
of corporations, by recognising a body corporate as a juristic 
person and by releasing ideas about a ‘Group Person’ and a 
*Grotip Will’ has paved the way for the transition from monarchi¬ 
cal absolutism to popular sovereignty and has, in recent times, 
been instrumental in the growth of political pluralism. 

5 
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CHAPTER VIII 


MACHIAVELII 

Machiaveuj was born in Florence (Italy) in 1469 and died 
in 1527. He entered public service and was appointed Secretary 
of Ten in the Government of Florence in 1498. The nature of 
his duties enabled him to have a first-hand knowledge of home 
and foreign politics. He was well-versed in statecraft, for he 
served’" his state in the capacity of an ambassador as many as 
twenty-three times, and, among other places, was sent to Paris, 
to Rome and to the court of Caesar Borgia. 

His Environment 


A man of a very sensitive nature and keen observation, 
Machiavelli was very much influenced by the intellectual and 
political tendencies of his age, a fact clearly evidenced by the 
nature and trend of his political philosophy. By the beginning 
of the 16th century the democratic tendencies of the Conciliar 
Movement, advocating constitutional government both in the 
church and the state, had disappeared beneath the wave of a 
monarchist reaction. In the church, the Pope had succeeded 
in establishing his supremacy over Church Councils. On the 
secular side, absolute monarchy, putting itself adroitly, on the 
crest of ^he rising tide of nationality, was in the saddle in the 
important states and had crushed the feudal aristocracy and the 
feudal assemblies for the time being. But this process of 
national and monarchic consolidation hardly affected Italy at the 
time. The beginning of the 16th century was the era of the 
Strong Man and yet none of the rulers of the Italian States, 
viz., Venice, Florence, Naples, Milan, and the Papal States, was 
able to consolidate the whole of Italy under his „ sway. Italy 
became the battle-ground of intriguing and ambitious potentates, 
local as well as foreign. During this period of constant political 
disorder and internecine war, public leaders were actuated more 
by selfish motives than public interests. Public morality was 


extreifttty low. Statecraft was the chief arm of defence. The 
political situation in Italy was embarrassingly complex and 
depressing and, as a patriotic Italian, Machiavelli could not help 
being moved by it. Securing the independence of It$ly and 
restoring prosperity to her cities became a master passion with 
him. Of all the writings of Machiavelli—and he wrote volumi¬ 
nously—the most important aiC The Prince and The Discourse 
Machiavelli wrote like a patriot, after full realisation that conn 
tempor ary politics w erejnotjg^ bat 

< «^a^«t pci^;setzure The order anTuffity 

Mailnamiarfo some extent, by the Papacy and the Holy Roman 
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Empire were disappearing and international relations were 
bordering on the chaos of the state of nature. 

The Spirit of Renaissance 

If the rotten politics of Italy affected him deeply, Machiavelli 
was also materially influenced by the growing spirit of the 
Renaissance in Italy which ushered in an era of unrestrained 
intellectual outlook, freedom from the shackles of scholastic 
dogma and ancient, i.e., pre-Christian, attitude towards morality 
and»religion. Machiavelli was very much a creature of the 
Renaissance, his native city of Florence being then the centre of 
Italian Renaissance. In the Middle Ages, the church and the 
state were closely inter-related, the Church on the whole domi¬ 
nating the State and profoundly influencing the political phil¬ 
osophy of the latter. The Renaissance impelled men to re¬ 
examine things from other than the clerical point of view. It 
was possible now to formulate political theories on a purely 
'secularjj^sis and Machiavelli is the chief exponent of this school 
of 'ffiougnt. Machiavelli stood on the border line between the 
Middle and the Modern Ages. He ushered in the Modern Age 
by ridding politics of the vassalage of religion. 

\His Spiritual Ancestry 

As to the spiritual ancestry of Machiavelli, the great Greek 
philosopher, Aristotle, held his imagination as he did that of 
many a mediaeval scholar and thinker. Machiavelli freely drew 
on Aristotle and ignored the writers and problems that were 
not classical. The Christian Scriptures, the teachings qf the 
Church Fathers, and the conflict for supremacy between the 
church and the state were quietly put aside by him. Machiavelli 
.believed that human nature, and therefore human problems, 
were almost the same at all times and places and, therefore, 
Tm; thought of enlightening the present with the help of the past. 
His method of study was, therefore, historical. He studied 
contemporary politics, analysed it, formed conclusions and then 
summoned history to substantiate them. Ancient, particularly 
JRotran, history furnished him with convenient parallels and 
ooUftcaL truths. 

*k%e Historical Method 

The historical method suited Machiavelli particularly well 
because he was pre-eminently a student of prft ctfc al and not 
speculative politics. A realist in politics, he cared little for 
polfficaT 'philosophy as such?" His writings expound a theory of 
the art of go vernment rather than a theory of the state. He was 
more concerned with the actual working of the governmental 
machinery than with the abstract principles of constitution. 
Preseryjgion of the state, rather than die excellence of ^. consti¬ 
tution, wa» his chief consideration. Naturally, therefore, be 
^«we«yHangs from the standpoint .qgjfeljifcd. 
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A thing which would be immoral for an individual to do nugh| r 
if necessary in the interest "of the state, be j ustifiab ly dorieryv 
the ruler. Machiavelli thus believed" that public morality was 
something very different from private morality. In his writings, 
MScKiavelli attacks the separation of the church from the state 
and rejects the doctrine of natural law. He believes that a 
man's ‘yirjyg' is nieasuraBle by his power and fame and lies; 
in a combination of force and intellect. For such a ’‘virtue', 
there is little place for*any restraints imposed by general princi¬ 
ples which Natural Law implies*. - 4 

Machiavelli’s Conception of Human Nature 

Like Calvin and Hobbes, Machiavelli did not believe in the 
essential gdOdness of human nature and human beings. A man 
was a* strange mixture "'of" weakness, folly and knavery, fit only 
to be hoodwinked and lorded over. Living in tKTTtaly of the 
15th century, it was very natural that Machiavelli should have 
a very low idea of human nature. Like Hobbes, he held that 
all men were wicked and essentially selfish. Selfishness and 
egoism were the chief motive forces of human conduct. Met* 
were ‘(ungrateful, fickle, deceitful, cowardly and avaricious’^) 
They wfere good only when it paid them to be good. Fear is 
the one dominating element in life and is mightier than" love. 
A prince, therefore, ought to personify fear. A prince who is 
feared knows how he stands in relation to his subjects. He is 
to excite fear in their minds, but not hatred nor contempt. 

lU*.€ritidsm 

Machiavelli’s conception of human nature has a close family 
resemblance to the Calvinistic doctrine of Original Sin. He did 
not believe in the moraT progress of man. Standards of ethical 
conduct did not vary in different ages. Machiavelli entertains, 
like Hobbes, a very poor idea of human nature which, to him, 
is essentially bad. On this conception he builds the whole 
structure of his political science. Would it not be truer to say 
that a nm is neither inherently good nor had but that he is 
a bundle qi impulses which are to be Converted into 

good* or bad ones according to environment? “The great fault 
of Machiavelli lies in the fact that he builds his theory of state, 
or rather preservation of state in an environment of fear or 
prohibitions, a thing which is bound to react rather unfavourably 
on the, moral progress of the state without which neither preser¬ 
vation nor expansion is easy of accomplishment." 

“The Princef* 

* Chapter XYJH of The Prince gives Machiavelli’s idea of 
the' virtu^ j^W^ a successful prince must possess- Integrity 
may "W theoretically better than collusion but cunning and 
subtlety are oftefri very useful. The two means of success art 
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law and force, A prince must combine in himself the 
aScT the b?utal, the latter in return representing a judicious 
combination the lion and the fox. A wise prince will not 
kffefThis parole, when by so doing he would lhjure his own 
interests and 'when the reasons which make him bind himself 
no longer exist’. 1 A prince must play the fox and act the 
hypocrite to disguise his real motives and inclinations. To 
Machiavelli the preservation of the state was the tQj&Qn 4*e$re 
of monarchy. A prince must regard his neighbours as likely 
enemies and keep on guard. A clever prince will strike his 
&iemy before the latter is ready. He will realise the internal 
unity of his state not by surrendering his powers to the people 
but by establishing thorough-going despotism. Economic 
motives being the mainspring of human conduct, a prince must 
do all he can to keep his subjects materially contented. A prince 
might execute a conspirator but should not confiscate his pro¬ 
perty, for, confiscation would be more seriously taken notice of 
by the affected family than the execution. 

Separation of Politics from Ethics and Religion 

From the foregoing, it is obvious that Machiavelli had little 
place for ethics, or for the matter of that, for religion in his 
system of political philosophy, and that formed the chief differ¬ 
ence between him and the mediaeval writers. Aristotle had 
already distinguished ethics from politics but had not separated 
the two whereas Machiavelli brought about a complete divorce 
between them. Moral virtues had their own value %ut* he 
refused to assign them any place in his scheme of things. 
Morality was not denied but was subordinated to politics and, 
therefore, Machiavelli “is not immoral but unmoral in his 
pfi|itics”. With Machiavelli, as with the Jesuits, the end justi- 
fifpjhe means. Machiavelli may be calTecTthe “founder of 

utilitarian ethics”. 

# .* 1*1 

Machiavelli’s Brastianism 

Machiavelli does not believe in a supernatural end for man. 
Men value material prosperity, power and Tame, etc. Disbeliev¬ 
ing in a supernatural end for man, Machiavelli has no use fdr 
divine law. Machiavelli not only separated morality from politics, 
but relegated religion to a very subordinate position in his 
political system, and it is because of this that we think that the 
modern study of politics begins with Machiavelli. For cehtu- 
ries polities and religion had been intertwined. Politics was, in 
fact, the handmaid of religion. Some of the best ‘ medieval 
thinkers subordinated the state to the church. As a political 
realist, Machiavelli realised that passive t Christi$p, virtues, like 
gentleness and meekness, had little bearing op the serdid Ita^gn 

* Cf. f%t Prmet, translated by Luigi Ricci, 9- 70. 
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politics of the day where success followed only the p aga n virtues 
°f courage, aud a cit y , cynj^ng and duplicity. Italy naoTno place 
for Christianity" tdr, as represented by Papacy, it was delibe¬ 
rately Inipeding the reaiisatjpu ,Qf Italian umty, Once again, 
tyJ^Ijiavelli was not irfefiglous but non-^gft>us. He w^s more 
attracted by the propagandistojIiUty than by the doctrim^virtues 
of Christianity. Macmavelli knew the public utility of the bind- 
ifliLJ orce of religion without which the sj&te could not, exist and 
he looked upon devotion to religion as a*useful weapon in the 
hands of a statesman to be skilfully used in turtberance of the 
e nds of the state. To Machiavelli, the church was a department 
ottne state and not independent of it. The church had a place 
vjithin the state but not above or beside it. Properly % used itpould 
reinforce a citizen’s sensq^gj^uty to the j gte te. Machiavelli muJt 
be reckoned as the J ffif ofthe great lineof m^dipcval secularists 
who urged the sidjoramation of the church to the state. 

A good deal of odium attaches to Machiavelli for his cygupal 
disregard of morality and religion. Machiavellianism has become 
a by-word for unscrupulousness; but we must note the follow¬ 
ing points. (1) Machiavelli wrote Thc^.Pririce and The Di$cour$i 
primarily from the point of view of the preservation of the state, 
every other consideration being secondary. (2) The crowning 
success of men like Caesar Borgia and the active contact of 
Machiavelli with him reacted strongly on the mind of the philos¬ 
opher in favour of the ‘Strong Man*. To him, Bj^rgia was the 
type of a successful ruler worthy "of others’ emulation. In The 
Prince, MachiayelJi tries to idealise Borgia. On the other hand* 
Machiavelli had been very unfavourably impressed by the col¬ 
lapse in Florence of Savanprola's regime which was based on the 
shaky principle of moral excellence, unsuited as it was to the 
Italy of his day. (3) Morality and religion had very little 
touch with the actual Italian politics in the days of Machiavelli, 
whg this respect was a mer^cjegtiire of his time Macniavellw 
when he discarded ^morality ana^^aigion from his politiSTphil- 
osophy, acted like If realistic painter, for he had more^of the 
Aj^lftt^ian than the Platonist about him. (4) The onrushing 
wave of pggan, Renaissance had greatly „ weakened the hold or 
Chrisjjimty and* Chostian morality on the minds of the peoplf- 
It appeared then that Christianity had ceased to function and that 
new of .oonduct based on seh r mt£T£St were necessapr 

and, therefore* justifiable. It w** aatoal, thei rfnre^that.Jj^ju^ 
velli should have np place for either morality or religion uTtSs 

p^- 

l Classification of Government 

Machiavelli's classification of the forms of government ib 
rather ‘Onsy^tem^ic in a thinker of his calibre. He accepts the 
Ai ^sto te1ian"cKssification of governments into monarchy, arisfo^ 
cracy and constitutional democracy, with their perversions. 
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, and dgj®ocracy. He also agrees with 
a mixed type of constitution w it^ o ropetLx^ecks 
js is the most suitable ^constitution for 

lachiavelk b y JndinatLo n wasiiu repi Mcan more ihan 
„ iir He observed a doie cpjnecti^TtWeen wealth 
"75$ political power. To him, a republican form of govern¬ 
ment "WSs n8£*‘t>nly the most suitable but the only form of 
government* for a political community where there was a general 
economic eqjjafity. A republic can maintain its insjtitptipns and 
adapt itself to changing environment better than a sentimental 

E ’ ice. An aristocracy, particularly a landed aristocracy, led to 
ious quarrels and civil disorder and would not do for a 
state. ^Machiavelli, however, wbuld not swear by either a republic 
Sr a monarchy. His. chie£jcare was^fg&ency m the state and 
for thi fi he,, wa nted an ext ra-I egaF sovereign. He realised that 
different types of government suited different times and places, 
and* though by conviction a^rep qbii ^an. he knew that to the Italy 
of his day an electi ve ^ onarcby would be best suited. The one 
pressing need of ltaly/then, was deliverance from the foreign¬ 
ers—Q^rman, Fjench and Spanish—and for this a wise and 
Strong elective prince was better fitted than a republic. Machia¬ 
velli believed in the cyclical character of the forms of government 


Machiavelli s Inconsistency 

Machiavelli holds that the rep ublican form o f go vernment is 
better than the monarchical one. The ‘virtue’ thatne ^rescrihes 
for an individual is“ a'combination of intellect and force. How 
can this egoistic virtue in the individual be the basis of a good 
and strong republican system which requires for its sustenance 
and efficient working pubiiAjg^rit, patriotism and willingness td 
sacrifice private for public interests. 


The Doctrine of Aggrandisement 

4 In The Prince and The Discour si, Machiavelli insists on the 
necessity of extending the territory of the state. The Prince 
portrays Machiavelli's idea of a real monarchy, and The Dis- 
toursi that of a republic An irresistible tendency to expand is 
inherent in both monarchies and republics. His idea of the 
extension of the dominion of a state did not mean 4 ‘the {fl uffin g 
of two or more social or political organisms, but as consisting in 
the"selection oT’a number of states to the rule ot a single prince 
or c p pm onwealth”. To achtayelli^a state must either expa nd 
o r expire!and exte nsion oTd ominion" ^s~ea ster^ 
couritiy, wtere there was no difficulty of Si^age w 
tions to overcome in the assimilation of the conquered people. 
Madii avelfi thought the Rpman state and i m policy of expans ion 
to be ideal. Force of arms was necessary tor political 
t^sr^or"well as preservation of a state, tot forto must 

jcagjMned with craft. The doctrine of pggmU&ecSaknt 
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is one of the most characteristic features of Machiayelli’s political 
philosophy and brings out vividly his moral indiffereritisnl 

Both The Jhrij^u and The Qiuoursi give us Machiavelli’s 
ideas regarding the means to be adopted for the preservation of$ 
the state. In a monarchy, a prince must pay due respect to the 
established customs and institutions of the land which people 
hold as something dearer than liberty or life itself. The govern* 
jnent being ultimately based on force and fear, a prince must# 
have a well-trained army of his own subjects. He should, 
draw on the spoils of war more than on the regular public 
treasury. He must fire the imagination of his subjects by grand 
schemes and enterprises. He must not impose heavy taxes and 
he must patronise art and literature. Machiavelli’s ideal prince 
is, thus, an enlightened despot of a non-moral type. In a 
republic, the most important thing is that the constitution 
should be flexible, the law of the land reflecting the varying 
conditions m the republic. Machiavelli believed that dictatorship 
and party strife sometimes played a useful part in a republic. 

Machiavelli's Influence 

The influence of Machiavelli on modern political science and 
practice has been tremendous. Princes like Frederick the Great 
were essentially Machiavellian though Frederick had the hardi¬ 
hood to repudiate Machiavellianism in his Refutation du Prince 
de MachiQVcl. i^One of the most important contributions of 
Machiavelli was that he brought political theory into line with 
|X)litical practice, while in the Middle Ages the two were, on the 
whole, out of harmony, one with the other. JuMachiavelli followed 
•the empirical method of observation and experience and brought 
about a reunion of political theory and political practice. His 
political philosophy was realistic, mirroring the conditions of the 
moment. This realism of Machiavelli is well illustrated by the 
doctrine of aggrandisement which he was hold enough to avow 
and enunciate. Aggrandisement was the order of the day in the 
Italy of Machiavelli. Absorption, of other states or by other 
states, was the order of the day. His doctrine of aggrandise¬ 
ment must have carried weight later on with governments and 
with princes like I£»ederick the Great and HgaoLjnil of 
England, etc. 


His Contributions 

By far the most important contribution of Machiavelli to 
political science lies in his bringing about a divpxce between 
' jes and politics, in the distinction he created between^ the 
idards of njjbUc and private morality. It is this that entitled 
i to be called the first of modern political thinkers and it is 
ause of this that he suffers from the ocfiutn that to 

i -word J^c^iayellianism. To him, the would 

-— including political murder, for the state was 

* 
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an end in itself. He exhorted the prince to save the state even 
at the expense of his soul. Machiavelli demanded in the service 
of the state a sacrifice of everything, including personal cons- 

i ience. Like the Greek philosophers, he was for the complete 
bsorption of the individual by the state. It was only public 
irtue that he appreciated in a citizen, believing, as he did, that 
onsiderations of political expediency must weigh down any 
ualms of Christian conscience. Machiavelli worshipped the 
eity of strength as the only deity worth consideration and 
omage. To Machiavelli, history was a mere illustration of 
strength based on force and fraud. Blessed were the strong and 
the cunning! Long live Caesar Borgia, for he represented a 
better ideal than a scrupulous but vacillating Christian prince. 
Modem politics and International relations fully illustrate his 
distinction between private and public morality. Count Cavour 
was only Machiavellian when he said, ‘‘If we had done for our¬ 
selves what we have done for Italy, we should have been great 
rascals.” If within the state Machiavelli demanded a sacrifice 
of personal conscience, in international politics he altogether 
ignored the considerations of right or wrong. He was prepared 
to sacrifice the peace and solidarity of humanity at the altar of 
au efficient national state, and as such was one of those who 
We chiefly responsible for the growth of modem nationalism. 
'He was one of the first of modern writers to conceive of 
a secular ^national* and ‘isolated’ state. 
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CHAPTER IX 

POLITICAL THEORY OF THE REFORMATION 

I. The General Bearing or Reformation on 
Political Philosophy 

Growth of the Reformation Movement 

The religious revolution of the 16th century, known as the 
Reformation, marks the beginning of a new phase in the history 
of political thought in Europe. The Reformation, to a certain 
extent, represented the revolt of the Teutonic people from the 
religious domination of the Latin races and marked the end'pf 
the era when the Papacy was regarded as the inevitable condi¬ 
tion of individual and corporate life, when the church regulated 
the relations between the rulers and the ruled and when the 
church stood as the highest court of appeal on all matters 
concerning human life. The Babylonish Captivity, the Great 
Schism and the personal character of the pre-Reformation Popes 
were considerably responsible for weakening the hold of the 
Papacy in Europe. The corruption of the church led to criti¬ 
cism and ridicule of the Papacy. The Reformation had its 
political and economic causes too. Politically, the Reformation 
represents the modern version of the Mediaeval quarrel between 
the Empire and the Papacy. Young nations with distinct 
national interests and ideals of their own began to . revolt against 
the universal domination of the Papacy which began tcT have a 
temporal policy of its own. Economically the princes and 
people wanted to take possession of the enormous riches, includ¬ 
ing vast landed estates, which belonged to a thoroughly degene¬ 
rate church. 

Alliance between Reformers and Princes and Growth of 
Monarchical Absolutism 

In the 16th century political theory was inevitably and 
powerfully influenced by the Reformation Movement. The 
Movement, though primarily clerical, could not fail to have 
ethical and political significance. The opposition of the reform¬ 
ers to the sale of indulgences signified a re-union of morality^ 
a nd theology . In their rejection of the Papal authority the 
retormers found the princes, anxious to save their subjects^ from 
Papal exploitation, ready to help them. The reformers, in return, 
helped the princes to aggrandise themselves by seizing the pro¬ 
perty and jurisdiction of the church. This naturally increased 
the power and position of the princes. The reformers not only 
helped the princes against the Catholic Church and the Papacy 
but they also helped them against the disorderly element within 
the state by preaching the doctrine of passive obedience. They 
joined hands with the princes against dangerous sects, like the 
w/\ji 9 |Miptists, or against dangerous feudal movements like the 
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Knights' War or the Peasant's War. This close alliance, parti¬ 
cularly noticeable in the early part of the Reformation Move¬ 
ment, between the princes and the reformers, naturally led to the 
growth of absolute monarchy. The union between religion and 
politics, which characterised the Middle Ages but which had been 
temporarily sundered by Machiavelli was restored once again 
by the Reformation Movement. The Reformation was also 
marked by the reunion of religion and ethics. 

The Nation-State Dominating the Church 

* The Reformation movement led to the transference to the 
*state of a good deal of jurisdiction and authority which in the 
^Middle Ages belonged to and were exercised by the church. 
Yn the Middle Ages the society was viewed as one organic whole 
with both secular and ecclesiastical authorities functioning within 
it. This universal society was more a church than a state, the 
ecclesiastics interfering in almost every department of the secular 
authority. The Reformation movement led to the break up of 
this universal society on a territorial basis, each territorial unit, 
nation, partaking more of the nature of a state than of the 
church. In this creation of the nation-state, the Reformation 
movement both helped and was helped by the strong nationalism 
of the day. The Middle Ages conceived of a universal church- 
state in which the church dominated the state. The Reformation 
subordinated religious authority to the secular one and placed it 
under the jurisdiction of the “Godly Prince”. Thus the Refor¬ 
mulation movement changed the mediaeval conception of a world 
^empire into one of a territorial state and reversed the mediaeval 
order by placing the church under the state. 

The Reformation of the 16th century was predominantly a 
theological movement, but it raised a number of important issues. 
The Reformation replaced the religious prescriptions of the 
church by the notion of justification by faith. The Lutheran 
doctrine of justification by faith weakened the necessity for a 
church. Then, again, the reformers denied the power of the 
Pope to grant remissions of sins—a prerogative which belonged 
to God alone. These were revolutionary doctrines from the 
point of view of the church and naturally aroused its vehement 
opposition to the Reformation movement for the good reason 
that they raised the important question of what was to be done 
with the Papal authority and the church in general. Was 
Europe to retain the ecclesiastical hierarchy and allow the 
continuance of ecclesiastical supremacy as in the Middle Ages? 
Growth of Individualism and Democracy 

The fundamental Reformation doctrine of justification by 
faith led to the growth of a marked individualism which resulted 
ha grave social, economic and political disorders. Many revo* 
lutionary sects sere w up and there was a great diversity of 
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religious doctrines in Christendom. Economically and politically 
the teachings of the Reformation led to communistic disorders 
and peasant revolts. The reformers, in order to protect the 
movement from these excesses, appealed to the secular authorities. 
The princes were invited to the task of ‘defining creeds and 
punishing heresies’. As the movement developed the princes 
[were allowed to decide for their subjects as to the form of reli¬ 
gion the latter should adhere to. This led to the enunciation 
'of the principle of cujus regio, cjus religio , and the exaltation 
k>f the prince. But while the immediate effect of the movement 
jwas the exaltation of the prince, it led ultimately to the growth 
/of individual liberty and democracy. The reformers preached 
'the equality of man. They demanded the freedom of a man to 
follow his own conscience and to attain salvation in his ownj 
way. This individual freedom from a religious point of view* 
had its political reactions too and lerl to the growth of the notion, 
of democracy. In so far as the Reformation led to the growth! 
of individual liberty and democratic government as also the 
establishment of a strong united national state, it was distinctly 
modern in its outlook. “But so far as it tended to revive 
theocratic ideals, theological politics, and appeals to Scriptures in 
regard to the form of government, it was a reversion to the 
ideals of earlier Middle Ages, which were largely disappearing 
under the combined influence of Aristotle and the Renaissance/' 1 
There were, three main stages in the Reformation period, Le., 

1. Period between 1517-1530 during which Luther was 
the predominant figure. TlVft stage gave rise to the notion of 
the absolute state, territorial afid national in character with 
power to demand the allegiance of all of its citizens, lay and 
ecclesiastical. This political notion or theory for which Luther 
was mainly responsible was formulated and manipulated for 
the purpose of church reform primarily, for, with Luther, the 
political significance of any theory was an accidental one, 
arising mainly from the situation which confronted him after 
the Diet of Worms. 

2. Period between 15 30-156 4. during which Calvin held 
the field. Calvin’s theories "were markedly more logical and 
consistent than those of Luther. His political theory is based 
on a rigorous organisation and disciplining of human nature.* 

3. Period between 1564-1618 during which political 
interest is confined to a comparative and competitive examination 
of different systems of government. Democratic notions show 
signs of emergence as also notions of rights of man. 

II. Luther 

Martin Luther, born in 1483, joined an Augustinian monas¬ 
tery and later on became a professor of theology. His visit to 


* Prom Girson to Grotms , by J. N, Figgis, First Edition, p„ 24. 
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Rome convinced him that the Papacy was the incarnation of 
anti-Christ, was morally undesirable, and must, therefore, be 
reformed. His theories and theses represented a challenge to 
Rome. The church refused to reform itself and also refused to 
answer Luther who appealed to the Holy Roman Empire. The 
Empire, due to the political exigencies of the times, stood by 
the Papacy. Luther, thereupon, appealed to the German nobility 
and princes whose leader John Frederick of Saxony befriended 
him. From the point of view of political philosophy Luther made 
three important contributions by his teachings, viz., 

1. He created a definite distinction between spiritual 
and secular authority. 

2. He exalted the national territorial state as against any 
extra-territorial organisation, lay or clerical, i.e. t the Holy 
Roman Empire or the Papacy. 

3. He inculcated the Christian duty of passive obedience 
to the established social and political order. 

Luther's Erastianism 

In his To the Christian Nobility of the German Nation , 
Luther appeals passionately to the German national sentiment 
against the Papacy for its illegitimate assumption of power and 
universal interference. His twenty-seven points of reform include 
the abolition of nearly all jurisdiction and revenue of the Pope 
outside the Roman Church. Luther lays down that whatever 
affects “money, estate or any material interest” is within the 
exclusive jurisdiction of the secular authorities. The Pope and 
the clerical hierarchy are mei:e officers of the church and, there¬ 
fore, entitled to no special privileges at the hands of the secular 
authorities. Luther thus destroyed considerably the power and 
orestige of the Papacy, which, in the absence of any rival clerical 
organisation, were appropriated by the state. Lutherism led to 
Erastianism. 

Luthensm Led to Royal Absolutism 

The influence of Luther was definitely on the side of the 
lay authorities of the territorial state. Not only did Luther 
weaken Papacy but he defied and demoralised the Holy Roman 
Empire. Lutherism went counter to the spirit of federalism. 
The consolidation of the state within, and denial of any authority 
without the state was one of the effects of the teachings of 
Luther. This naturally led to the formulation of the theory of 
the Divine Right of Kings. No longer would the state acknow¬ 
ledge the supremacy of the church. The state did not exist by 
the favour of the church, as claimed by the ecclesiastics in the 
Middle Ages, but had an inherent right to exist. It was as 
divine in origin as the church and was responsible to God only. 
2*he doctrine of the Divine Right of Kings was in origin directed 
.towards the independence of the state from subjection to the 
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church, rather than to the unlimited expansion of the powers of 
the prince as against his own subjects, though the latter develop* 
ment did take place in the 16th and the 17th centuries. Luther's 
exaltation of the state strengthened the absolutist tendency which 
characterised the 16th and the 17th centuries. The civil power, 
to Luther, was essentially holy. “Luther is as much the spiritual 
ancestor of the high theory of the State, as the Jesuits and their 
allies are of the narrower, utilitarian theory.” 2 

Duty of Passive Obedience to the ‘Godly Prince\ 

Luther preached the doctrine of passive obedience to the 
“Godly Prince”. In his Of Secular Authority, How far is 
Obedience Due to It, Luther, relying on the Bible, maintained 
that secular power was sanctioned by God and was necessary 
because a great majority of men were non-Christian and were 
outside the sphere of the Holy Spirit and must, therefore, be 
guided by the secular sword. Christians must submit to the* 
secular government if only to set an inspiring example to non- 
Christians. Luther was against any right of overt resistance to 
the state for both divine and civic laws were against such a 
resistance. He scoffed at the idea of individuals standing for 
their natural rights. Luther, however, allowed a Christian to 
withhold his submission to the princes if the latter were clearly 
in the wrong. As a matter of fact, Luther was hardly consistent 
in his language and attitude on the question of passive obedience. 
The opposition of Emperor Charles V to the Reformation led 
Luther to modify his views on the passive obedience of a 
Christian to his secular authorities. Passive obedience was not 
due in case of tyranny. In matters of religion and faith, Luther 
stood against the extension of the power of the civil government, 
but allowed that the civil government must set limit of religious 
toleration and use force when that limit was passed by those who 
held religious belief subversive of civil order. 

From the point of view of political speculation, Luther was 
a mere creature of circumstances. The Pope would not accept 
his reform; the nobles championed his cause but the days of 
Papal supremacy were not completely over. The main problem 
which confronted Luther politically was how to give the nobles 
authority and power to adopt reforms in their own states and 
how to make them independent of the Pope and the Holy Roman 
Empire. Luther's solution was the theory of the divine origin 
and right of kingship. This virtually denied the divine rights 
of the Pope. This theory was the inevitable outcome of Luther's 
own position after the Diet of Worms. If the Emperor had 
befriended Luther, the latter would certainly have insisted on the 
divine right, not of the princes but of the emperor. If the 


* From Gerson to Grotius , by J. N. Figgis, First Edition, p. 77. 
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Papacy had accepted Luthers reforms, there would have been 
.no divine right either of the princes or of the emperor. 

Luther's Inconsistencies 

Luther is one of the most inconsistent and vague thinkers 
in the whole series of political thinkers. On the one hand he is 
against the princes interfering in matters ecclesiastical, on the 
other, he allows them to set a limit to religious toleration and 
punish those who, according to them, hold subversive religious 
doctrines. On the one side, Luther was for the extension of the 
doctrine of freedom of conscience, on the other he virtually 

allowed the princes to regulate the religious beliefs of their 

subjects. By allowing the prince to determine the religious 
principles of his subjects, Luther was responsible for the evolu¬ 
tion of the doctrine of cujus rcgio, ejus rcligio. Again, while 

on one side Luther preached the doctrine of freedom of cons¬ 

cience, on the other he urges the theory of passive obedience 
to the secular ruler, of the complete subordination of the 
individual to his prince. The attitude of Luther towards the 
Peasants' Revolt shows the inconsistency of Luther's political 
doctrines, which he claimed were based on the Scriptures. The 
serfdom which existed in Germany in Luther's time seemed to 
be out of all harmony with the social and economic conditions 
which seem to be implied in the Holy Scriptures. The pedants 
thought that they had a right to fight to improve their lot to the 
t level of the scriptural conditions. The peasants in following the 
* Scriptures were following the law of God. Luther compelled 
‘peasants to follow the dictates and laws of the temporal princes. 
jHere Luther deserted his theological principles for the sake of 
} ingratiating himself with the princes. Because he relied on their 
i support, he had to prove to them that there was nothing in his 
| doctrines subversive of existing social order. 

Luther did not believe in the essential equality of men. 
He stood for civil inequality. Due to the influence of Luther's 
doctrine of personal conscience, the individual found himself 
again and did not allow himself to be absorbed by the church. 
The sanctity which was attached and the devotion which was 
paid to the church by the individual was, thanks to Luther, now 
transferred to the state. The state gained at the expense of the 
church as also of the Holy Roman Empire. ‘The unity ancT 
universality and essential rightness of the sovereign territorial 
State, and the denial of every extra-territorial or independent 
communal form of life are Luther's lasting contribution to 
.politics.”* 

MgI,A*JCHTHON 

Melajichthon, unlike Luther, was a refined scholar, deeply 
imbued with the humanistic spirit. Unlike Luther, Melanchthon 


* Prom Gition to Grottos, btf J 4 M% Figgis, First Edition, p. 91: 
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admired the Ethics and Politics of Aristotle, in spite of the fact 
that Aristotle was the ‘philosopher’ of mediaeval theologists too. 
The ideas of Melanchthon show a certain amount of vacillation 
natural to a period of transition. He tried to construct a general 
system of moral and political philosophy of universal validity and 
for this he, like Luther, took his stand on the Scriptures. 

The political system of Melanchthon is based on the concepts 
of natural law and natural right. He believed that the principles 
of natural law were summarised in the Decalogue and all institu¬ 
tions based on the Decalogue were in accordance with natural 
law. Besides the Decalogue , there are certain principles of 
universal validity from which natural law may be deduced. 

According to Melanchthon the principles of natural law 
justify the existence of private property and liberty. “Thou 
shalt not steal” points to the justification of private property. 
The secular government is an institution of the law of nature. 
Various texts in the Scriptures enjoin obedience to the rulers. 
The characteristic function of civil government is the punishment 
of offenders in order to maintain order and calmness in the state 
as also to promote morality, true religion and proper discipline 
among the subjects. The extirpation of false worship and 
heresy is also one of the primary duties of the state. Like Luther, 
Melanchthon held that the sphere of secular government is con¬ 
fined to external relations between man and man. The state is 
not concerned with what is only spiritual in character. 

Suggests Passive Obedience as also Tyrannicide 

Melanchthon, like Luther, had little to say about the form 
of political organisation. Any form of government that did not 
violate the law of nature was good. lie, however, did not believe 
in the universal rule of the Pope and the Holy Roman Emperor. 
Melanchthon too, like Luther, claimed a divine origin for king- 
ship and held that the subjects of divinely established monarchs 
must yield full passive obedience to their rulers. Not even 
impious rulers were to be resisted. Yet Melanchthon allow¬ 
ed tyrannicide, if tyranny were notorious and undoubted. 
Melanchthon, at first, believed in the excellence of monarchic 
government but later on became an admirer of the aristocratic 
governmental organisations obtaining in the free imperial cities 
of his day. Melanchthon would not allow anv coercive authority 
to the church, which he placed under distinct subordination to 
the state. 

Melanchthon emphasised the notion that the loyalty a sub¬ 
ject owes to the state is an absolute one. Hence, all alternative 
loyalties which exist in a state, as for instance loyalty to the 
church, ought to disappear. His point of view is that in no 
state should any dual or alternative loyalties be allowed. This 
notion of Melanchthon finds support in the Roman Law which 
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says that without the will of the state no corporations have any 
right to exist. In countries like Italy, France, Switzerland and 
Holland, etc., corporations represented artificial creations and 
could not divide the allegiance of a subject with the state. 

Zwingli 

Ulrich Zwingli, the Swiss reformer, did not make any new 
contributions to political philosophy. His political significance 
lies more in his methods than in his doctrines. Zwingli exerted 
a considerable influence on the secular policy of his Canton, 
Zurich, where he introduced his reformed religion through the 
agency of the established secular machinery. He was not himself 
a member oi the Zurich Cantonal assembly but his ideas and 
doctrines were embodied into the Cantonal law. “At the outset 
he does not seem to have contemplated the assumption of 
ecclesiastical functions by the state; his theory as to the distinc¬ 
tion in kind between spiritual and secular institutions and 
authority was not essentially different from that of Luther” 4 
“Zwingli regarded the church as the invisible communion of the 
saints, while whatever regulation was necessary for the proper 
institution of worship and discipline was a function of the secular 
organs of each community.” The state, to Zwingli, was an 
external agency to regulate spiritual life. Zwinglism thus 
“blended state and church in a single organization. The com¬ 
munity ( gcmeinde ) determined for itself, through its constituted 
authorities, the form and manner of its spiritual life as well as 
the rules which should control its mere physical existence.” 

Zwingli was more radical in his views than Luther, being 
more interested in politics than the latter. He was a prominent 
member of the reforming party in Switzerland which favoured 
democracy and which aimed at a national reform on a religious 
foundation. Zwingli inculcated the doctrine of obedience to.the 
civil government and allowed the government the right to put 
down heresies. He was for religious toleration only so far as 
“the teachings of the Scriptures were not contravened”. Zwingli 
was powerfully influenced by the democratic tendency in Swit¬ 
zerland of his day, with the result that instead “of a divine right 
monarchy, receiving passive obedience from its subjects, Zwingli 
conceived of a Christian commonwealth, in which the faithful 
should co-operate in establishing and administering the civil 
authority. A democratic state imbued with the social spirit of 
primitive Christianity was Zwingli’s political ideal.” 

• Calvin 

John Calvin, born a Frenchman, was the first reformer who 
created a comprehensive system of doctrines for the Reformed 
Church which was as logical as that of the Roman Catholic 

* Political Theories, from Luther to Montesquieu , by W. A. Dunning, 
p. 24. 
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Church. It was really Calvin who gave form and coherence 
to the Lutheran doctrines. “While Luther was the theologian, 
Melanchthon the philosopher and Zwingli the politician, Calvin 
was distinctly the lawgiver of the Reformation.” 5 In his Insti¬ 
tutes of the Christian Religion , Calvin tried to give a complete 
guidance as to what was necessary to do in order to live a good 
Christian life according to the injunctions of the Bible. Calvin 
dreaded revolutionary social doctrines and individual interpreta- 
tation of the Scriptures. His interpretation of the Scriptures 
was based on the sound principles of order and authority. He 
tried to subject thought and action, church and state to law. 

Of all the leaders of the Reformation Movement, Calvin 
is undoubtedly the most important from the point of view of 
political philosophy. Book IV of his Institutes contains the 
substance of his political philosophy. Calvin does not believe 
with Zwingli that the state and church should be united in a 
single organization. It was, in fact, the necessity of safeguarding 
the reform movement from the revolutionaries like the Ana¬ 
baptists that impelled Calvin to begin the Institutes by asserting 
that the church and the state were two entirely different organ¬ 
izations. The church must have a system of government and 
discipline suited to itself and distinct from the secular one. The 
church organisation must have:— 

(1) A body or assembly of elders to lay down the rules of 

proper conduct. 

(2) The power to excommunicate the unbeliever but nc 

severer penalty. 

(3) The power to exclude the state from clerical affairs 

and to exclude from its own organization everything 

of a mere secular character. 

Origin and Functions of Civil Government 

Calvin’s conception of state is based on two fundamenta 
ideas, vie,, the Sovereignty of God and the Fall of Man. To him 
men are evil, nine out of ten being damned. Secular governtnen 
is, therefore, necessary to preserve order. It is as necessary ai 
the church or other necessities of life. Calvin maintained tha 
“the authority of a magistrate is the most ^acr6d and honourable 
of all things pertaining to mere mortaf life”. 6 The civil govern 
ment had two chief functions to ]>erform, wxr., (1) to preserve 
order and protect life, liberty and property and (2) to guare 
truth (as embodied in the Institutes) and exclude idolatry ane 
blasphemy, from society. Every Christian had a moral duty te 
help the state in these functions. As to the forms of govemmen 

* Political Theories , from Luther to Montesquieu , by W. A. Dunninj 

p. 26. 

• Political Theories , from Luther to Montesquieu , by W. W. Dunnmj 

p. 27* 
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there is little to choose between monarchy, aristocracy and 
$ democracy. All are good at their own times but then, too, Calvin 
; gave his preference to the rule of the elect, i.r., aristocracy. 

The main duty of the secular ruler is the care of religion 
because religion represents the soul of the state. When the 
church recommends a certain course of action, it is for the state 
to carry out the order, for, the chtireh itself cannot go beyond 
excommunication. After paying consideration to the church a 
ruler must provide peace and order to the state, a task in which 
every Christian must help the state. Calvin, like Luther, recog¬ 
nized the duty of a subject to show passive obedience to the 
Tuler in general. Even a bad ruler must ordinarily be given 
obedience and honour, but Calvin recognized that there were 
cases in which resistance to tyranny was justified. Though, in 
general, Calvin supported order against rebellion, yet he left an 
opening for resistance. He gave the representatives of the three 
estates the right of restraining the absolutism of a tyrant. Calvin 
also held that an individual had the right of resisting his ruler 
if the latter's orders contravened any command of God. This 
view of Calvin, in good time, gave handle to the Calvinists to 
rise in the name of God against their rulers in Holland, Scotland 
and France, etc. 

In spite of the insistence of Calvin on the separation of 
church and state organisations, the Genevan system which grew 
up under the influence of Calvin was a church-state for it was 
“theocratic in principle and aristocratic in operation". The body 
of citizens at Geneva was organised into:— 

(1) The Venerable Company consisting of ministers and 

professors of theology to manage the worship. 

(2) The consistory composed of clergy and the Twelve 

Elders to regulate moral discipline. These two 

bodies represented the church. 

(3) The town council and other councils in Geneva. This 

was linked to the consistory by the Elders. 

An extremely puritanical moral code of Calvin was enforced 
by the consistory which had drastic powers of search and punish¬ 
ment. Besides, there was the secular magistracy to enforce laws 
of morality. Through the influence of Calvin the secular organ¬ 
isation in Geneva became a handmaid of the ecclesiastical one. 
Calvinism became the antithesis of liberty in Geneva, though in 
other countries like Holland, France, etc., it laid the foundations 
of civil government. Thus, whereas Lutherism, in spite of 
Luther's belief in individual freedom, tended to the suppression 
of an individual's liberty by the God-like ruler, Calvinism 
fostered it, though merely as a result of circumstances. 

Calvin believed in a law of nature. The moral law repre¬ 
sented human knowledge of the natural law. There was natural 
right conforming to the natural law. The natural right created 
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natural duties too. The natural rights which are inalienable are 
right to law, right to liberty and right to freedom of worship. 

General Political Influence of the Reformers 
Reformation against Universalism in Church and State 

The political teachings of the great reformers did much to 
counteract the rationalising non-moral and non-religious spirit of 
Machiavelli. In spite of the influence of the Renaissance, their 
ethical and political theories were, to some extent, mediaeval. 
"To the Reformers the relation of church to state and the moral 
basis of the latter constituted practically the whole of political 
theory** and in this they followed and developed the mediaeval 
doctrines. But the Reformation rejected the great mediaeval idea 
of a universal empire and a universal church, and allied itself 
with the idea of nationalism. 

Governmental Absolutism Strengthened 

The doctrine of the divine character of secular government 
of the reformers was borrowed by them from the early Christian 
Church. The reformers greatly enhanced the dignity and power 
of the prince^. A very notable teaching of the reformers was 
the conception of excellence bestowed by God on the elect. The 
result of this was that “in monarchic lands the tendency of the 
Reform was to enhance the hold of the monarchical principle and 
in aristocratic governments to confirm the principle ot aristo¬ 
cracy. In both, the effect was to strengthen absolutism in 
the political sovereign.** 7 But while the reformers strengthened 
absolutism, they were not blind to the possibility of governmental 
tyranny. Lutherans, therefore, qualified the duty of passive 
obedience in relation to a tyrant, while the Calvinists evolved a 
system in which the chosen of God should be secure in their 
secular rights and privileges. Passive obedience was given well 
defined limits, and the ruler and subject alike were to be under 
the control of a higher law. 


jr 


7 Political Theories, from Luther to Montesquieu, by W. A. Dunning, 
p. 36. 
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CHAPTER X 

THE POLITICAL THEORY OF THE COUNTER¬ 
REFORMATION 

After the first .shock of the Reformation, the Roman Catholic 
Church tried to set its house in order. The process of purifica¬ 
tion of the Papacy began under the leadership of a series of 
great popes. The General Council of the church was reorganised. 
Old religious orders were revived. New ones were founded of 
which the most important was the Society of Jesus. A General 
Council of the church was summoned at Trent. The funda¬ 
mental questions to be discussed by the Council were whether 
the Pope or the Council was supreme in the church and how 
should secular and spiritual authorities be delimited. Ultimately, 
the supremacy of the Pope was established over the church 
council mainly through the help of the Jesuits. It is to the 
Jesuits that the Counter-Reformation is mainly indebted for its 
political speculation and its political philosophy. During the 
latter half of the 16th and the 17th centuries the Jesuits consider¬ 
ably enriched literature on political science, their writings having! 
an^j&iti-jnonarchic bias. I 

The Jesuits were remarkable more for the brilliance of their 
methods than their ideas. Their ideas on political philos¬ 
ophy were not original, borrowed as they were from general 
canons of mediaeval theory. But the Jesuits were able writers 
andabTe pamphleteers. Their method of work lay in capturing 
the minds of men who exercised power and in obtaining a control 
over the intellect of the people. This they did with the help of 
a brilliant educational system. The Society of Jesus produced 
three important thinker!* in the persons of Bellarmin, Francis 
Parsons and Mariana. Besides these, there was a large number 
of really clever men among the Jesuits. 

I. Political Theory of the Jesuits 

Opposed to Divine Right of Kings and in Favour of Popular 
Sovereignty 

The Jesuits make a clear distinction between lay and 
ecclesiastical society. The secular society originates in the needs 
of men and exists for the sake of securing peace and liberty, 
done best by the society retaining power in its own hands. The^ 
basis, therefore, of any political society is the sovereignty of 
people. Supreme political power is in the possession of the 
people. This doctrine of popular sovereignty, though not an 
•original doctrine, was first brought into prominence by the 
Jesuits. The civil state was a corporate personality. No divine 
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sanction surrounded the civil state. It had no divine origin. 
The secular state was concerned with the peace and protection 
of property. The king rules because of the power delegated to 
him by the people. Political power and sovereignty really belong 
to the people, the king being only an instrument of its expres¬ 
sion. If the people can delegate political power they can also 
take it back at any time. The brilliant Jesuit Mariana justified 
tyrannicide but the majority of the Jesuits created a distinction 
between tyrant-usurpers and tyrants who were legitimate rulers. 
According to the Jesuits the civil state had no connection with 
religion. The people who were sovereign, i.e., by whom political 
power was delegated to the ruler, had a right to reshape the 
political society if they thought it necessary. The Jesuits were 
opposed to the theory of Divine Right of kings and they allowed 
the people the right of deposing their rulers who were their 
servants or delegates. The Jesuits were responsible for this 
revolutionaty doctrine of which such good use was made later 
by Locke and Rousseau. 

As to the relations between the Church and the State the 
Jesuits abandoned the mediaeval conception of a single and 
indivisible Rcsp'tbtica Christiana “and reverted to the view of 
the NevT'TgsTament, the Karlv Fathers, and St. Augustine, vis,, 
that there are two separate and distinct societies—a Civitas Dei 
and a Civitas Tcrrcna ; that the Civitas Dn or the Catholic 
Church is divine in origin and organisation and inherently 
the higher of the two, and that the Civitas Terrain or national 
state is human in origin, a mere creature of Contract, deriving 
such scanty authority as it possesses simply from the sanction 
of sinful men. ,, Thus the Jesuits not only separated religion from 
politics but placed the latter in a position of subordination to 
the former. They were, however, not content with the separa¬ 
tion of religion alone from politics, for they, like Machiavelli, 
brought about a divorce between ethics and politics. To the 
Jesuits, the end justified the means. 

Law, to the Jesuits, was in its nature more than a mere 
command, for it was the reflection of a universal sanction of 
what was right. The Jesuit notion of law is the only one on 
which political rights can be ethicised. The Jesuits tried to 
affix the notion of law within the region of justice. Law recog¬ 
nised a right but did not create it. 

Indirect Power of Papacy over Secular Affairs 

Though the Jesuits separated the secular state from the 
.religious one, they developed the notion of the indirect power 
of the Papacy over the secular society. The Pope is different 
[from other sovereigns, for he is in charge of life eternal. He 
f represents the reserve power of the society. The sovereignty 
of the Papacy must be exercised in order to protect the subjects 
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from the undue encroachments of the secular power. To achieve \ 
this end, the Pope could declare war. Of course this war would ' 
be different from ordinary war between two countries in so far 
as the Poge could ask the devoted Roman Catholic kings to 
declare war against a heretic sovereign, an illustration of which 
is furnished by the Pope calling upon Philip II of Spain to 
declare war against Elizabeth of England. In bringing out this] 
notion of the indirect power of the Papacy over secular states, 
the Jesuits laid that basis of international law on which Grotius 
built lip a splendid superstructure. Besides the notion of inter-' 
national law, the Jesuits also developed the general notion of" 
Universal Right and Corporate Personality. All corporate per¬ 
sonalities are natural and so long as they do not overthrow the 
state and so long as they are living a life that tends to the 
enrichment of the lives of its members, so long are those corpo¬ 
rate personalities entitled to live. Does not this notion of the 
Jesuits take away partly from the sovereignty of the state? 

After Westphalia, the age of religious rivalry gave place to 
an age of dynastic rivalry, an age when a secular theory of state 
was necessary. It lies to the credit of the Jesuits that they 
supplied this secular theory of state after separating religion from 
politics. We give below the political philosophy of some repre¬ 
sentative champions of the Counter-Reformation—Jesuits and 
others—leaving Mariana for treatment elsewhere. 

II. Bellarmin 

Constitutional Monarchy the Best Type oj Government 

Robert Bellarmin (1542-1621), a Jesuit cardinal, was one 
of the ablest of Catholic writers during the period of Counter- 
Reformation. In his Disputations , he touches on almost all 
important questions of the day, political and ecclesiastical. In 
this book, Bellarmin discusses the various forms of government 
in order to find out which would suit the church best. He holds 
that (1) of simple forms of government, the most excellent is 
monarchy, (2) that constitutional monarchy is better than simple 
absolute monarchy, and (3) that theoretically simple monarchy 
is better than a mixed one. 

After discussing the various forms of government, Bellarmin 
concludes that for the church the monarchical form is the best. 
The church could find divine sanction for Papal monarchy in 
the establishment of Petrine authority. Like a good Jesuit that 
he is, Bellarmin upholds the ecclesiastical sovereignty of the 
Pope. He holds that ordinary secular affairs are no direct con¬ 
cern of the Pope, but the Pope can interfere in secular affairs 
when the salvation of souls is in question. The view of 
Bellarmin that the Pope had no direct authority over secular 
affairs resulted in the Disputations being put on the Jndex ^ 
Bellarmin made up with the Pope in a later treatise entitled 
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On the Power of Pope in Temporal Affairs , by refusing to draw 
any distinction between the secular and ecclesiastical powers of 
the Pope, and holding that the Pope had temporal authority also. 

Barclay 

William Barclay, though a Roman Catholic, was not a 
Jesuit. He disliked both the “anti -monarchic doctrines of 
Protestants and Jesuits and the exaggerated pro-Papal doctrine 
of the latter”. Barclay repudiated the Jesuit theory of popular 
sovereignty and believed in secular monarchy by divine right. 
He was against the right of tyrannicide. The Gun Powder Plot 
of 1605 and Henry IV’s assassination made Barclay feel that 
the ‘Divine Right of Royalty was the sole effective basis for 
social and political order*. 

Suarez 

In the 16th century, a number of Catholic Jesuits and 
moralists, including Vasquey, Soto, Victoria, Covarrm ius r 
Molina, Ayala and Suarez, wrote on jurisprudence which bore 
indirectly on political philosophy, involving as it did discussion 
of moral philosophy. The conceptions of law of nature and law 
of nations were clarified. “The foundation of the philosophy 
which is set forth in all these writers is the theory of justice, 
of rights and of law that was formulated by Thomas Aquinas, 
from whom are taken by all alike the definitions and classifica¬ 
tions of law and the important distinctions of jus naturale and 
jus gentium .” These writings are based on a “supreme and im¬ 
mutable law of nature, changeless by God Himself, a jus gentium, 
through which private property and slavery were introduced, a 
state of nature antecedent to the state of corruption”. 1 The most 
important of these Spanish jurists was Francisco Suarez, the 
Jurist. 

Suarez was born at Grenada in 1548 A.D. and joined the 
Jesuit Society in 1564 A.D. He took up the teaching of 
philosophy and then theology. In 1612, was published his 
treatise on Law and God the Legislator , and in 1616 appeared 
his Defence of the Catholic and Apostolic Church against th* 
Errors of the Anglican Sect , written at the instance of Pope 
Paul V, in refutation of the Apology of James I. Suarez's writ¬ 
ings are marked by a scientific detachment from the controversies 
of the day. His Treatise on Law contains the substance of his 
political philosophy. In this book, Suarez maintains the mediaeval 
notions about the interrelationship of ethics, theology and politics. 
Suarez was a keen follower of Thomas Aquinas whom he 
assigns a position of unrivalled theological authority, his own 
writings being practically an exposition of the Aquinine 
philosophy. 


1 Political Theories, Vol. II, by W. A. Dunning, p. 134. 
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Suarez maintains that “all moral beings—that is, all beings 
endowed with reason and free will—are determined in all their 
relations by law”. These relations are theological, ethical and 
political. Suarez defines law as “a just and permanent precept, 
applying to a community and sufficiently promulgated”. 2 A law 
presupposes an act of goodwill and the dictate of right reason. 
Suarez follows Aquinas in classifying law as eternal, divine, 
natural and human. Human law originates from human will and 
includes both ecclesiastical and civil law. Civil law is designed 
to make men good and aims at the true and natural happiness 
of the political society. For this, moral virtues must be deve¬ 
loped. The human law is inferior to the law of nature and must 
always conform to the latter. 

Natural Law 

“Natural Law is that law implanted in human soul 
through which right is distinguished from wrong. Its source is 
God the Creator, and its end is the good of the creature.” 3 It 
represents not only a judgment of human reason, but also a 
command of God. Natural Law is, therefore, divine law, for, 
it has a divine mandate and cannot be dispensed with by any 
earthly authority. It embraces various classes of principles and 
precepts and constitutes a code of conduct applicable to all times, 
places and men. It is immutable. According to Suarez, the Jus 
Naturale and Jus Gentium are distinguishable from each other, 
for Jus Gentium , unlike Jus Naturale , is a product of human 
need, and human will, its principles owing origin to social inter¬ 
ests and requirements. “The distinction between Jus Naturale 
and Jus Gentium is primarily that between what is morally 
necessary and what is socially expedient.” The former must 
always be obeyed; the latter is obeyed when it becomes a part 
of civil law. The Jus Gentium may be distinguished from the 
civil law because Jus Gentium embodies “the sense of customary- 
right not of one nation or province, but of all”. It grows up 
as an unwritten usage. The precepts of Jus Gentium are the 
common judgments of all or nearly all people and, therefore, 
Suarez assigns to Jus Gentium a position nearer to Jus Naturale 
than to Jus Civile . To him, private property and slavery 

represent Jus Gentium . 

Popular Sovereignty and Conventional Origin of the State 

The conception of Suarez regarding the origin of state or 
political society is more modern than his general scholasticism 
would otherwise warrant. To him, man is by nature free, but 
man is a social being. Life in society is natural to him and 
political society “is a necessary expression and result of man’s 

* Political Theories , Vol. II, by W. A. Dunning, p. 136. 

* Political Theories , Vol. II, by W. A. Dunning, p. 137. 
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social nature”. It conies into existence through the deliberate 
and voluntary sacrifice by its members of their individual liberty. 
This view of Suarez brings us very near to Rousseau’s social 
contract theory. Social life necessarily implies some regulative 
power which must be in human hands, for, men cannot be 
directly governed by God. A government is not only a coercive 
agency, as the early Church Fathers believed, but is also a regu¬ 
lative power, arbitrating between the various social grades 
obtaining in a society. The natural repository of this govern¬ 
mental power is the whole community and not an individual. 
This brings us to the theory of popular sovereignty. The sove¬ 
reign people can alienate their sovereignty, but this alienation is 
^irrevocable save in the case of injustice or tyranny. The sove- 
jreign’s power thus is not of divine but of human origin, being 
the gift of the people. Suarez gives the Pope the power to inter¬ 
vene to save souls but does not allow him direct ordinary power 
in secular affairs. 

Monarchy as also Tyrannicide Justified 

As to the forms of government, Suarez holds that a political 
society may be a monarchy, aristocracy, democracy of a mixed 
type, but he believes that monarchy is the l>est form. Like 
Bodin, Suarez believes that the sovereign alone can create law 
and that a sovereign himself is subject to the law of God and 
the law of nature. He holds also that the constitutional laws 
of a state are superior to the positive laws. Suarez comes very 
near to the rule by consent of the people. Suarez does not. 
believe with Machiavelli that the end of law is the preservation 
and aggrandisement of the state, irrespective of the moral quality 
of the law. 

\ Suarez does not, therefore, divorce ethics from jurispru- 
| dence. As regards his attitude towards tyrants, Suarez thinks 
•that a ruler who consistently violates common rights is a tyrant 
and ought to be deposed. The whole people have the right to 
depose or even execute a tyrant. A tyrant may be an usurper 
or a legitimate ruler. An usurper may be put to death by a 
private citizen but a legitimate ruler can be deprived of his 
sovereignty only by the whole people acting through its accredi¬ 
ted representatives. He may even be killed if public necessity 
requires it. 

The importance of Suarez, from the point of view of politi¬ 
cal philosophy, lies in his enunciation of the notion of natural 
law in clear terms. He also re-affirmed in a modern form the 
mediaeval theory of popular sovereignty. The political coramun- 
iiy, occording to Suarez, delegates its sovereign power to the 
ruler and To its judgment the temporary trustee of its sovereign 
power is always in the last resort responsible’. Then again 
Suarez, on the basis of right and reason, asserted the independ- 
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ence of the secular state from interference by the church author¬ 
ities, the Pope being allowed to intervene only when interests of 
religion were at stake. 

Campanella 

Thomas Campanella (1568-1639) was a Dominican friar of 
Southern Italy and yet his writings have a touch of humanism 
about them. They represent a close “union of materialism with 
a narrow Christian theology’'. Campanella tried to bring about 
a synthesis of philosophy and theology. His political philosophy 
is best given in his The City of Sol, a Utopian work according 
to which all the phenomena of nature and history could be 
summed up under the three principles, i.c. % power, intelligence 
and love. Campanella’s ideas regarding social organisation show 
a sort of a compromise between Platonic and mediaeval scholastic 
ideas. To him, Papal autocracy represented the best form of 
government for adoption by a political community. Campanella 
is for an indissoluble union of secular and ecclesiastical func¬ 
tions. He does not recognise the institutions of family and 
private property. 
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CHAPTER XI 

ANTI-MONARCHIC POLITICAL THEORY 
OF THE 16TH CENTURY 

The second half of the 16th century was a period of widespread 
civil and international warfare based mainly on religious con¬ 
siderations. This was particularly true of France, Scotland and 
the Netherlands and each of these countries made important 
contributions to political philosophy. In England and Spain, on 
the other hand, the autocracy of Elizabeth and Philip II was 
undisputed and “political theory, as usual in the time of abso¬ 
lutism, received practically no attention” m these two countries. 
The intolerance of Philip II in Netherlands made the Dutch 
declare their independence finally in 1581 after they had deve¬ 
loped the theory that the ‘denial of religious liberty constituted 
such tyranny as justified the deposition of the tyrant’. There 
was a severe Catholic persecution. “Protestantism in conse¬ 
quence assumed a militant aspect, and, out of the turmoil, 
theories of Christian duty in the state were developed that bore 
little resemblance to the ancient ideal of passive submission to 
established authority.” This new orientation was both the cause 
and the result of a good deal of literature, anti-monarchic in 
character, that appeared at this time. The monarchomac, i.e., 
the anti-monarchic writers, upheld the sovereignty of the people 
as against the sovereignty of the kings. We shall deal with' 
them regionally. 

France 

In France, there were Catholic as well as Huguenot anti- 
monarchic writers. Until 1572, the Huguenots believed in passive 
obedience and did not believe in any such thing as the right to 
insurrection. But the Regency of Philip of Guise and Catherine 
de Medici changed their attitude towards the question of obedi¬ 
ence to the established government. The massacre of St. Bartho¬ 
lomew put the Huguenots in a totally different and insecure 
position. The monarchy could no longer be relied upon. This 
gave origin to a literature of revolution, instead of a literature 
of submission and acquiescence. Nicholas Barnard wrote his 
Awakening Call to Frenchmen. As regards the Catholics, until 
1589 they were mainly insisting on the divine right of kings. 
But in 1589 Henry IV, a Protestant, became the French King. 
There now grew up the Catholic monarchomacs, among whom 
the writines of the Jesuit Parsons are rather important. Two 
of the Catholic anti-monarchic publications were Advertisement 
to English Catholics and Just Authority of a Christian Church. 

The two most important publications of an antimonarchic kind 
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were by two Huguenot writers, i.e. t (1) Franco Gallia, by Francis 
Hotman in 1573, and (2)^JS jjidicia Contra Tyrannos , published 
under the pseudonym of Stephenus Junius Brutus and written 
probably by either Hubert Languet or Duplessis Momay. The 
Franco Gallia S&yfng 1 thaf Tft&ce "Was never, 

from a constitutional point of view, an absolute monarchy and 
that a general assembly of the nation had exercised the highest 
political power in the early history of France. Franco Gallia 
represented a plea for the restoration of the historic rights of the 
Frenchmen. Historically, this plea was unsound but, then, it 
was a plea for liberty and marked the beginning of a serious 
study of French constitutional history. The second publication, 

i.e. y Vindiccc Contra Tyrannos , traced the foundation of monar¬ 
chic authority and radically transformed the popular attitude 
towards it by asking and answering the following four pertinent 
questions:— 

1. Are his subjects bound to obey a prince whose com-' 
mands violate the law of God? The answer is ‘No\ and this 
answer is supported by the Scriptures. Besides, according to 
feudal relationship, a vassal is bound to obey the superior rather 
than the inferior lord in case of conflicting commands. 
Contractual Origin of the Slate 

2. How far and in what manner is it lawful to resist a 
prince “who is violating the law of God and laying waste the 
church”? This question is answered by reference to the theory 
of contract. There are two contracts, one between God on one 
side, and the king and the people on the other, for the mainte¬ 
nance of the glory of the church, and the other is between king 
and the people, the former agreeing to rule justly and the latter 
to obey him. The first contract implies the right of resistance 
against an impious prince and the second against an unjust king. 
According to the first contract, king and people are co-contract¬ 
ors, each having the right to restrain the other from violating 
the contract. But this right of resistance given to the people is 
to be exercised not directly but through the magistrates or 
assemblies to which the people have delegated their power. The 
estates of the realm, and not the people themselves, have the 
right of resistance. 

Outlawry of an Usurper-Tyrant 

3. To what extent is it lawful to resist a prince who is 
oppressing and destroying the state? The answer to this em¬ 
bodies a systematisation of the theory of popular sovereignty 
by divine right. Royalty exists for the good of the people only. 
The right to reign is based on popular consent. People 
existed before the king and can exist without the king. But the 
reverse is not true. The kings get their power from a contract 
entered into between themselves and the nobles representing the 
people. The king promises to rule justly and then the people 
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pledge obedience for so long as he remains just. “The king 
contracts absolutely, the people conditionally.” He can be 
punished by the people. Coronation oaths, pledges, etc., all 
point to the contractual nature of the royal power. The usurper- 
tyrant is an outlaw and resistance to him is the right of everyone 
under natural law, law of nations and civil law. The council of 
the realm depose a king who breaks the contract just as the 
General Council of the church can depose a Pope. Private 
citizens, however, cannot depose a legitimate king which can be 
done only by the whole people acting through the council of the 
realm. 

4. Is it the right and duty of the princes # to save neighbour¬ 
ing people from political or religious tyranny? Yes. This is 
because of the unity of the Christian church and humanity, and 
one’s duty to God and one’s neighbours. 

The Vindiciw bears the influence of the Conciliar Movement 
and falls for support on the Scriptures, history and the law of 
the land. 

England 

The first anti-monarchic writer in England was John PynetJ 
Bishop of Winchester. John, who was exiled in Mary’s reignl 
wrote an historical treatise on the development of political power! 
He threw overboard the doctrine of the divine right of kings 
and also the notion of passive obedience. He was an extreme 
advocate of the idea of popular sovereignty. 

Scotland 

Tlj£, .Scottish Calvanists inculcated the duty of rebellion 
agaifist the monarch who mterfered~WftV religious worship. John 
Knox preached that impious kings must not be obeyed and 
tyrants must be opposed. Tn his First Blast against the Mon¬ 
strous Regiment of Women , Knox discusses the rights of the 
rulers to enforce laws against the conscience of the people. In 
& talk with Queen Mary in 1561, Knox declared that the sub¬ 
jects had the right to resist their princes if these princes exceeded 
the bounds of their authority. The princes could command no 
greater obedience than parents. They must be kept from wicked¬ 
ness. Knox referred to the contract between the sovereign and 
her subjects according to which obedience of the people depended 
on her doing duty by them. Knox, however, held that the rank 
and file of the people could not resist directly. 

The most important of the Scottish anti-monarchic publica¬ 
tions was that of George Buchanan who wrote to justify the 
deposition of .Queen Mary. In 1579, Buchanan wrote his 

B Met entitled On the Sovereign Power Among the Scots. 

nan held that checks upon royal power were ancient and 
fcustomary and that relations between sovereign and subjects 
depended upon a contract between the two. The central theme 
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of the book was a distinction between a king and a tyrant. 
Society and government originate from a desire to get out of the 
bestial state of nature. The impulse to social life comes from 
self-interest as also from the instinct of association. Society is 
based on justice and the function of the king is to maintain 
justice. However, “justice is to be maintained rather by laws 
than by kings; hence it is that rulers, originally unlimited in 
power, have, with the development of enlightenment, been 
always subject to law”. 1 People make laws through representa¬ 
tives chosen from all classes and the interpreter of law is not 
the king but independent judges. The king has “to maintain 
the general morale *bf the state by setting before the citizens a, 
high example of rational and virtuous being”. 

A tyrant was one who usurped power or ruled unjustly. An 
usurper is an outlaw, while a legitimate tyrant is punishable for 
violation of law. Buchanan scouts the idea of passive obedience 
in spite of scriptural support for it. He believes in the contrac¬ 
tual theory of the origin of state and of relations between king 
and subjects. The king gets his authority as a trust from the 
people and can exercise it within certain limits. The people are 
sovereign and can take back their power. The king gets his 
hereditary right to rule in return for a promise of justice and 
obedience to laws. Violation of contract deprives him of his 
power. He becomes a tyrant and war against him is legitimate. 
He can be put to death not only by the whole people but also 
by private citizens. Tyrannicide is a means of ensuring the reign 
of law. But the decision for tyrannicide must be taken by the 
whole people, the majority of people or good people. But who 
are good people? Buchanan does not enlighten us on this. 
Buchanan’s writings played no small part in the Glorious Revo¬ 
lution of 1688 in England. 

Holland 

The best anti-monarchic treatise was one written by Johan-%! 
nes Althusius, a German Jurist. The writings of Althusius* 
reflected the conditions prevailing in the Netherlands by the end 
of the 16th century. Althusius was for 34 years the chief 
magistrate of Emden, near the Dutch Republic. His book, Poli¬ 
tics Systematically Arranged , appeared in 1610. In his book, 
Althusius (1) explained social and political organisation with 
the help of the theory of contract, (2) gave a clear and intelligi¬ 
ble idea of sovereignty, (3) ascribed sovereignty exclusively and 
inalienably to the people and (4) conceived of “people” as a 
confederacy of lesser organised units. 

Contractual Origin of all Associated Life 

According to Althusius, every kind of associated life among 
human beings is based on contract between parties. The two 

1 Political Theories\ Vol. II, by W. A. Dunning, p. 57. 
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fundamental notions of the contract are a body of rules to regu¬ 
late the conduct of society and a relationship of command ana 
obedience. Human society is a vast series of associations in 
ascending gradations of complexity, vis., family, corporation, 
commune, province and the state. The aims of these associations 
are different but their basis is contract. Public associations are 
formed by successive consolidations. A state is “a general pub¬ 
lic association in which a number of cities and provinces combin¬ 
ing their possessions and their activities, contract to establish, 
maintain and defend a sovereign power’'. 2 Members of the state! 
are not individuals but lesser corporations through whose con-* 
tractual union the state comes into being. 

Popular Sovereignty 

Sovereignty is “the supreme and super-eminent power of 
doing what pertains to the spiritual and bodily welfare of the 
members of the state”. 3 This power inheres in the whole people, 
not individually but collectively. The sovereign assigns duties 
to different agents such as king, magistrate, etc., who are subject 
to the sovereign people. All men are free and equal and no one 
can justifiably dominate the other. Sovereignty must, therefore, 
reside in the whole people and not in an individual or group of 
individuals. It cannot be alienated or delegated because ‘it is the 
essential principle of social cohesion’. The laws embody the will 
of the sovereign people and must be obeyed by the rulers. The 
king is the agent and executive head of the people and his coro¬ 
nation signifies a contract between him and the people. One 
promises lawful government, the other passive obedience. The 
contract of the king is absolute, that of the people conditional. 

Deliberate violation of contract converts a king into a tyrant, 
when the people are released from their promise of ol)edience 
and are entitled to exercise their right of resistance and deposi¬ 
tion. Private citizens can only offer passive resistance to 
unlawful commands, while the whole people acting through 
Ephors c an depose the tyrant or even execute him. The different 
associations which form the state can break away from the 
tyrannical state and form new associations. “A breach of the 
contract, out of which the state arises, thus justifies not only 
resistance but also secession”. These views of Althusius repre¬ 
sent a generalisation from the constitution of the Holy Roman 
Empire and from the history of the Dutch War of Independence. 
The rights of the smaller associations are not created by the 
state; they are anterior to it. 

The state must supervise the spiritual and material welfare 
oi the people. It must supervise religion, worship, morals and 
Question and it must prescribe general rules of social conduct. 
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Althusius, in short, believed in a state-church. The rights of 
the state extend over all persons and all* causes. As to the form 
of government, there could, theoretically, be only one form since 
the people were sovereign. But the actual jform of government 
may be monarchic or polyarchic. It is difficult to have a pure 
form of either of these two, since the kings have their assemblies 
and republics their presidents. Every government is a mixed 
type, the names monarchy, aristocracy and democracy merely 
signifying the most important element in the state. 

Spain 

While the bu,Ut of anti-monarchic literature sprang out of 
the difference of religion between the writer and his sovereign, 
the writings of M griana. a Spanish Jesuit, form an exception 
to the rule Manana^^ trt&tfce entitled On King- 

ship and the Education of a King (De Rege et Regis Institutions ). 

Mariana, like Hotman, is impressed with the importance of 
Estates on the growth of monarchy. Regarding the origin of 
kingship, Mariana starts from the natural state of man. Early 
man lived a lawless life of animals but his wants were greater, 
and powers of self-defence less, than those of other animals. 
This ga\e origin to association of men and their submission to 
a wise leader. Thus came into being the civil society, which 
represented a monarchy unrestrained by law in the beginning. 
But law began to be imposed for fear of the ruler being partial 
and for general restraint of human passions. Laws are neces¬ 
sary for a monarchical government. Monarchy, restrained by 
law, is less vicious and more efficient than other forms of govern¬ 
ment, but monarchy degenerates into tyranny. 

Popular Sovereignty and Right of Tyrannicide 

Mariana upholds the right of resistance to the ruler, includ¬ 
ing tyrannicide, on the ground of the sovereignty of people. The 
royal power is granted to the king by the people, who reserve 
to themselves the powers greater in substance than royal power, 
vis., powers relating to religion, taxation, legislation and succes¬ 
sion to throne, etc. The people are above the king. Tyrannicide 
represents the voice of nature but must not be resorted to by 
a private citizen till the national assembly has, unavailingly, called 
upon the king to reform. Tyrannicide is an useful restraint on 
the evil designs and inclinations of a ruler. A normal monarchy 
would include the estates of the realm, vis., bishops, nobles arid 
representatives of the cities. This assembly is the state. The 
king’s actions and authority are regulated by the fundamental 
laws of the land formulated by the assembly. A king is subject 
to both the divine will and popular will. Mariana was quite 
Machiavellian when he thought that war was necessary for 
domestic peace. The king must maintain the goodwill of his 
subjects, not by rewards so much as the hopes of rewards. 
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Dissimulation was necessary for a king. This view represents a 
divorce between ethics and politics, somewhat on Machiavellian 
lines. 

Generae InfeuIWce of the Anti-Monarchic Theories 

The general discussion of the anti-monarchic theories threw 
up certain well-define d conceot s^JUke. *fa6~S ta te-J2tJ MtUge, the 
contractual origin of sffcletyand government, ancTsovereignty, of 
WOeirilie field till much later/ ttot that these 
coBCSpls were new but then all serious writers had now to take 
cognizance of them. The anti-monarchic movement was more 
qr less a saccular conciliar movement becausdf the monarchomacs* 
wSenTthey talked of the sovereignty of people, identified people 
with the estates of the realm. They wanted to replace royal 
autocracy by sovereignty of the estates, i-e., assembly of magis¬ 
trates, In so far as this was true, the theory of popular sove¬ 
reignty represented not a revolutionary but a reactionary concept. 

The monarchomacs differed on many points but were all 
agreed that “political authority is derived by its possessor not 
from a divine but from a human source” All set aside the 
Reformation concepts of passive obedience. “The law and the 
contract intervene between God and the monarch, and the royal 
^acts are to be subjected to the test of mere human reason.” 4 
* This went against the absolutism of the Reformation. The 
monarchomacs are generally vague in their concept of the ‘people* 
which means at various times the classes which constitute the 
estates of the realm or the estates as represented by the national 
assembly but never as a multitude of individuals wielding politi¬ 
cal power. Except Althusius, the monarchomacs when they refer 
to contract mean civil or governmental contract and not social 
contract. 


4 Political Theories, Vol. II, by W A Dunning, p 78 
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CHAPTER XII 


THE POLITICAL THEORY OF THE POLlTIQUEvS 

The second half of the 16th century saw France tom by a 
series of civil wars based primarily on religious considerations. 
These wais continued for a period of about forty years, the 
country having been brought to the verge of ruin by the extre¬ 
mists on opposite sides. This pitiable condition of France gave 
rise to a new party of moderates known as Politiques. There 
were three notablywriters of this party, viz., Michael L'Hopital, 
Jean Bodin (De itepublica ) and Francois de Naire (Political 
and Military Discussions ). 

Religious Toleration and Political Expediency 

The political theory of the Politiques was simple and 
attractive. They “advocated the restoration of political unity by 
means of the recognition of religious diversity”. To them, the 
great need in any state was the need of simple order. Religious 
interests were secondary considerations. Hence religious tolera¬ 
tion was necessary. The crowning practical achievement of the 
Politiq^s ^s th e f Edict of J £jaDlfiS, Jhassd on the principle of 
religious toleration issued Dy Henry IV in 1598. “No principle 
actuated the Politiques except the principle of expediency and the 
interests of the state.” By a strange irony, the exaltation of 
order in the state at the expense of every other consideration 
was taken advantage of by Louis XIV who reared on it his 
structure of royal absolutism based on religious intolerance as 
shown by the revocation of the Edict of Nantes and the perse¬ 
cution of the Jansenists. For the formulation of the political 
theory of the Politiques. Jean Bodin, more than any other writer* 
is responsible. ^ 

V Jean Bodin 

Jean Bodin, th^frost celebrated of Les Politiques in France, 
was one of the greatest thinkers of the lE&h century. He was 
a political philosopher trained in law and was attached to the 
court of Hemj^JJJ. He was a man of vast intellectual sympa¬ 
thies alRihhfSreading was prodigious. He knew many languages, 
read Q*$ek and Rojnap writers and had some knowledge of the 
scholastics. He studied the law and constitutions of many 
countries. He knew the Old Testament very well and had some 
lmowledgeVrf the physical sciences of his day. “Th^jchief of the 
influences in his intellectual life seem to have been the T5T<J^pFjesta* 
mcht and the new Platonic philosophy as interpret^ by the 
R^pJ^tonists.^^^ 

* The Social and Political Ideas of the Sixteenth and Seventeentl 
Centuries, edited by F. J. C. Heamshaw, p. 42. 
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If Bodin was a man of vast learning, his writings touched 
almost alT aspects of political thought. France, in the days of 
Bodin, was torn by religibttS* wars and party strifes. Unity of 
France was a great national necessity. That Jean Bodin realised 
this more than anybody else is evidenced by the trend of his 
political philosophy, particularly his enunciation of his doctrine 
of s overeignty and also by the philosophic detachment and clear 
l5gjc adhered to by him which corqpelled the admiration and 
attention alike of Catholics and Huguenots. His writings are 
“conservative in qualify, yet glowing "with the inspiration of the 
Renaissance Bodin was a great upholder of the monarchic 
s^SEenTTbr he realised that a strong absolu^ monarchy alone 
could save France from the ruin caused by religious factions 
and civil wars. The unquestioned supremacy of the monarch 
alone could restore the unity of France. His political philosophy 
was not speculative but essentially practical. This is evident 
from the emphasis he laid in his political writings on the two 
essential qualities which alone could save a state, vis., (1) reli¬ 
gious toleration and (2) the undisputed authority of the 
sdWfCSgtf. Bodin’s juristic training bore strongly on his politi¬ 
cal writings. 

'"'Bodin is one of those political philosophers who followed 
the historical and analytical method of study. He created a 
philosophy of history after making “an exhaustive and scientific 
Teview of the facts of human development the basis Of broad 
genSMKaJipns as to the principles' and purpose und£ftying that 
dgSSeEbpment^. In his Methodus, which represents a new attitude 
towards the interpretation of history, Bodin gives his ideas as to 
the “influence of climate and topography on political and social 
institutions, nis doctrine as to the forms and transformations oi 
States and his striking assertion of the theory of human fro* 
Ijress” He was for the synthesising of all human knowledge 
li&trfhe mediaeval schoolmen. * 

His ImpdftahFW orks 

In 1 569 , Bodin published the Response, a treatise on politi¬ 
cal economy. Besides, we have his 75 emonomame, his Hepta - 
an d his Universe Nature? TtieaFrum. Taut his great 
yem)fDe^epublica (or Six Books Concerning the State) was 
published m French in 1576 and was later translated into Latin. 
It contains his views on the nature of political society, general 
rules of^ policy and suggestions^about a number of reforms in 
the st$te. Tn the Republica, Bodin gives his main ideas in the 
form oLwdMefined definitions. For instance, a st&te Is" l4 an 
Emilies and their common possessions, ruled by 
a sotera#a power and by reason”. 2 For much of his he Repub- 
l&a, Bodin 6 indebted to Plato from whom he borrows 

* The HUttey of Pofitkal Science , by R. H. Murray, p. 180* 
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that religion forms the social cement and that the end of the 
poUtyTsneTtHer "happlness^SF welt-being but theVood life of 
the^citizens. The state has a moral end, for, rule^tSy^reasbn 
means^rjde^by natural law which embodies the conception of 
jusffieT The Politics of Aristotle, too, influenced Bodies politi- 
cnpTtheory. 

Law of Nature 

Bodin believes that the law of nature regulates all human 
relations. This “law of nature is merely the rules that distinguish 
right from wrong” and Bodin assumes that this moral law deter¬ 
mines all politicalqrtheory from a higher plane. A sovereign 
might ignore the law of^nations; he cannot ignore the law 
nature. Without "reasonT which means rule in accordance witfg 
the law of nature, a state is no better than a band of ruffians. 
Bodin gives a decent burial to the moral indifferentism of 
Machiavelli, when he adds that the good and happiness of a 
stdtgr depend upon its “moral, rational and intellectual satis¬ 
factions”. 

The Origin of State: Family and not Individual the Basis of State 

Bodin’s theory of the origin of the state bears the resem¬ 
blance of a compromise between the ancient Aristotelian theory 
and the social contract theory which dominated the age after him. 
Nature has given every individual liberty that is free from all 
but divine authority. To Bodin, the basis of all human associa¬ 
tion, and therefore of the state, is the regulation of this liberty. 
Bodin presupposes but does not develop his idea of a pre^-gQgiat 
state. In his historical origin of the state, he neglects the 
individual and starts with the family which he conceives 
of as “a group^ of individuals under the. supreme power of 
the pater famtlias 9 \ When he talks of the regulation and 
curtailment <3 liberty of individuals, he means the pater fatniFos r 
for they alone are free and equal under natural law. Bodin 
thus gives a very restricted meaning to natural liberty and 
equality. To Bodin, the essential basis of society was differ, 
eut from that of the state. The society was based on the socjaP 
instinct which made the individuals emerge out of their families. 
‘Civil* associations were formed out of the natural association, 
i.e., the family, because of the social instinct, and" these dvft as§o-' 
ciationj^served the purpose of the promotion of tra^g, public 
wcrt^up^Jetc,, before any political society came into bemgl The 
state, unlike the society, waTHfSd bffmHe^^^e^ wais am ong 
' primiti ve Ta$uli&/ the vanquished were reduced to slavery and 
even the victors submitted to the authority of their military 
duels. Thm, slavery and political subjection appeared on tlie 
ruins of ngtqjr^Jihitfty. Bq din rejects the Aristotdi|n idea rf 
tlje first kings being chosentor their s uperior virtues. him* 
pow^Sfiginated from and dependST hpon physical force. Bodin, 
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Jlike Aristotle, believed in the organistic origin of the state and 
rejected the social contract theory with which the sixteenth and 
/later centuries were saturated. The state, to him, is the ultimate 
norm of association “holding together h>y a supreme pow^f "a 
. mass of lesser associations and individuals” like the family, 
corporation, commune, etc. The state may be big or small, for, 
the essence of the state lies in the binding ppwer and not in its 
size. The state is to be distinguished from other lesser associa¬ 
tions which have ‘nopinnate vital principle* by the fact that it 
alone possesses sovereignty, i.el, power*to hold all other associa¬ 
tions Ju their places. The state is substantially an aggregation 
of smaller, groups and holds power over thenff 
Bo din’s Conception of Citizenship 

In Bodin’s scheme of things, it is the family and not the 
individual which represents the primary unit in the state. It is 
the heads of the families, therefore, who are citizens of the state. 
A citizen is “a free man who is subject to the sovereign power 
of another”. Besides the slaves, there are two types of people 
in a state, the sovereign and the citizens. The citizens enjoy 
rights and privileges among themselves but are all subject to the 
sovereign. Bodin does not believe in the equality of rights 
between citizens and allows the nobility its own social and politi¬ 
cal status. He condemns both communism and slavery. Different 
classes have different rights and privileges but all are under thei 
regulation and unifying power of the sovereign. The recognition! 
of a common sovereign is the sole criterion of a state and sub¬ 
jection to him the sole test of citizenship. 

Bodin’s Doctrine of Sovereignty 

Bodin shares with Hobbes the glory of having formulated 
the modern secular theory of the state, but to him, more than! 
to Hobbes, the world is indebted for the first definite exposition 1 
of the doctrine of political sovereignty. “In every independent 
community governed by law there must be some authority, 
whether residing in one person or several, whereby the laws 
themselves are established and from which they proceed. And 
this power, being the source of law, must itself be above the 
law”,* i.e., positive laws. The person or persons holding this 
power are the political sovereign. In his De Repnblica , Bodin 
defines sovereignty as the ‘supreme power over citizens and 
subjects, unrestrained by the laws*. 4 This does not mean that 
the sovereign is above duty or moral responsibility. True 
sovereignty must be not only supreme but perpetual and not 
periodic like that of a dictator, regent or viceroy. Bodin, how¬ 
ever, tones down the conception of the word perpetual and holds 
that the ‘life tenure of supreme power, therefore, may constitute 

• The MUtorf of the Science of Politics , by Sir F. Pollock, p. 47. 

* The History of Political Science, by R. H. Murray, p. 181. 
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sovereignty in an individual', if such a sovereign be free fromj 
any external conditions imposed on his authority. “Sovereignty! 
can suffer no limitation in time, in function, or in law”, for/ 
“sovereignty belongs rather to the state itself than to the actual 
sovereign.”® It may be conferred by the voluntary act of the 
people, but this conferment cannot be conditional. There can be 
no mixed sovereignty. Besides, a sovereign may die, but 
sovereignty will continue. 

Limitations on Absolute Sovereignty 

According to Bodin, the characteristic function of sovereignty 
was the making of Jaws. As a creator of laws, a sovereign stands 
above the laws but not above all the laws, for, a sovereign is hound 
by the laws of God, the law of nature and the ]aws<o&4tatienr. 
Buf, eVen in these, he is accountable to God only. His supremacy 
over the civil, i,c. % positive laws, created by his perfectly free 
will, is absolute. He can repeal or amend them. Positive laws 
created by him or his predecessors are not binding on him, and 
can be ignored by him. But, if a sovereign has sworn to observe 

g * 1 laws as a condition of his reigning—a contract between 
nd his people—then he is bound to observe those laws, 
herein shows that he is not entirely uninfluenced by the 
■ of social contract prevalent in his days. The undertaking 
'&rthe time of coronation is a contract and the keeping of 
contracts is one of The" fundamental principles of natural law 
to which a sovereign is subject. Another natural law, which a 
sovereign must respect, is the law of private property. Without 
good cause, a sovereign “cahhoF'sei^e the pTTOte^prftperty of a 
citizen. This is because private property is indissolubly asso¬ 
ciated with family, which is the indissoluble unit of the state. 
A sovereign is subject to the laws of God and the law of nature 
and if he ignores them he becomes a tyrant. All the same, he 
remains a sovereign because sovereignty represents a political 
fact, meaning exercise of political power, and has nothing to do 
with the ethics of a sovereign's actions. Not only must a 
sovereign observe divine and natural laws, but he must also 
respect the laws of the constitution which determine the very 
existence of the state. Here, Bodin evidently tries to give the 
state a securer foundation than the mere will of a sovereign. 
Rights of Sovereignty 

As to the rights of a sovereign, Bodin says that a sovereigr 
can impose laws cn the citizens, individually and collectively 
Bodin distinguishes laws from edicts or decrees. Law is superioi 
to customs, because law can abolish customs but the reverse ii 
not true. Thus, both custom and law depend on the goodwill 
of the sovereign. Law, to Bodin, is nothing else than the com- 


# The Social and Political Ideas of the Sixteenth and Seventeenth 
Centuries, edited by F. J. C. Heamshaw, p. 50. 
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xnand of a sovereign. “Legislation, then, is not only the chief 
function of the sovereign; it is practically the sole and all-inclu¬ 
sive function/ 16 The subordinate functions of a sovereign, how¬ 
ever, include declaration of war or negotiations for peace, the 
right of appointing the principal officers of the state, the right 
of pardon, coining money and levying taxes, etc. 

Forms of Government 

Bodin clearly distinguishes between the state and the govern¬ 
ment. “The possession of supreme power determines the form 
of state, but the system and method through which this power is 
-exercised determine the form of government/* According to 
Bodin, there are only three forms of state, i.e. 9 monarchy, aristo¬ 
cracy and democracy, according to the number of those holding 
supreme power. Bodin does not believe in a mixed form of state, 
for, “a society in which supreme power is claimed in part by 
various elements is not a state at all but anarchy”. 7 The seeming 
•division of sovereignty in a mixed state is really a division in 
the actual functioning of sovereignty. The principle of govern¬ 
ment is different from the form of the state which is sovereign. 
A state may be monarchic while its government is aristocratic or 
democratic. Thus, a monarchic state has a democratic govern¬ 
ment when the monarch, who alone is the sovereign, confers 
honours and offices on all classes alike. Joint participation of 
different elements in the state is possible in government, not in 
sovereignty. 

While the form of state js one, i.e., monarchic, aristocratic 
or democratic, each of these forms may include several species 
or types. Thus * there are three species of monarchy, vis., 
^despotism, royal monarchy and tyranny. Of these, the royal 
monarchy is not only the best among all monarchies, but the best 
of all forms of state, because, in a royal monarchy, 'the subjects 
are secure in their rights of person and property, while the 
monarch, respecting the laws of God and of nature, in all matters 
outside of these receives willing obedience to the laws he himself 
^establishes’. On the other hand, tyranny is one of the worst 
•forms of state, but, if the tyrant is a legitimate sovereign, the 
subjects must dutifully obey him. A democracy, Bodin concludes, 
is, in many respects, more in conformity with nature than 
monarchy or aristocracy, yet a democracy is subject to fickleness, 
venality or administrative inefficiency. Aristocracy, too, has 
some virtues but Bodin finally decides in favour of monarchy if 
the latter be based on the principle of heredity, primogeniture 
and the Salic Law. A monarchy, for one thing, would not allow 
the fictional rivalries of aristocracies and democracies. Besides, 
in emergencies, the concentration of powers, adequate to meet 


• P^MctA Theories, Vol. II, by W, A. Dunning, p. 103. 
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such emergencies, in the hands of a monarch, would obviate the 
necessity of dictatorship. Again, it is under a monarchic form, 
more than other forms, that a state can grow extensively in 
territory. To Bodin, it was clear that in actual practice ‘thfc. 
sovgtgignty of any group must always be theoretical rather 
thanr^ar. 

3cdin on Revolutions 

Bodin, like Aristotle, treats of revolutions and borrows, to 
some extent, from the latter. Bodin, however, unlike Aristotle, 

1 elieves that transformations ^ of states are inevitable and that 
:nen should direct their attention to the regulation of the manner 
:>f change and not to the prevention of the change itself. A revo¬ 
lution may be sudden and violent or slow and peaceful. It entails 
two changes: those which affect the sovereign and those which 
affect laws and institutions not involving the sovereign power* 
t v total change in laws, in religion, or even in location of a state 
does not constitute a revolution, but, if sovereignty shift its 
location, then there is revolution even though everything else, 
including law* and religion, remain untouched.* To Bodin. a 
monarchy is least liable to revolutions and a democracy most so. 
The causes of revolution are human, natural and divine. Among 
human cause* are unrestricted freedom of expression and the 
right to bear arms. While discussing revolutions, Bodin waxed 
eloquent on the influence of physical environment on the people 
and their temperament and, therefore, on the state. In his 
Methodus and De Republica , he properly analyses the political 
and social bearings of climate and topography, but concedes that 
the form of government and properly-directed legislation may 
influence national character more than the physical environment. 
To Bodin, inequality of wealth is a potent cause of sedition, but 
Plato’s or More’s communistic utopias have no fascination for 
him. 

According to Bodin, the “essential elements of government, 
as distinct from the sovereign, are a senate or advisory .council, 
and a body of magistrates. The senate, he conceives to be an 
indispensable organ in every state, whether monarchic, ari c to- 
c'&tic or popular”, but Bodin would not allow the parliament 
oi states-general to claim a share in sovereignty. Bodin fays 
stress "ori the importance of’ censorship which would give an idea 
of the numerical and economic strength of a nation. 

Bodin's Importance 

Bodin may be reckoned as one of the great political thinkers 
of the West. His D$ m Republica was the first comprehensive 
work on “sovereignty. "“According to Dunning, “Bfldiil JkcQpgha 
bode politHST theory to the form ..and method from which it had 
gone far astray since Atjggjle, and gave to it again the externals J 
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at least, of a science 0 . 8 And his “real work, admirably accom¬ 
plished, is to set the theory of the ^tate and the science, of gov¬ 
ernment once more where Aristotle had placed it, on a founda¬ 
tion of history and observation, and by the side of, not dependent 
from, the sciences of ethics and theology 0 . 9 Bodin rejected 
mediaeval institutions and political dogmas. He, like Machiavelli, 
followed the method of historical research and contemporary 
observation, but, whereas Machiavelli concentrated on political 
practice, Bodin wrote both on political practice and political 
science. Bodin, unlike Machiavelli, stood against the total 
severance of relations between politics and ethics or theology, for 
lie believed that justice and God controlled political life. But 
still, he saw the necessity of a “clear separation of the legal 
from the ethical sphere of thought within political science itself* 

His Contributions to Political Philosophy 

The chief contributions of Bodin to political philosophy, for 
which he can claim a certain amount of originality, are his 
views on the distinction between state and governm ent, t he in flu - 
tnce of clynatejand topography on national character and political 
15!e7*and afcove all, his conception of sovereignty. He detached 
the idea of sovereignty from all previous associations and 
attempted to define its essential nature. Unlike the political 
thinkers of the Divine Right school, Bodin gave a human and 
not divine origin to sovereignty. Sovereignty emanated from 
hupan nature and human needs. Bodin, more than any previous 
thinker, stabilised the foundations of national sovereignty. Bodin 
exerted a good deal of influence on contemporary thought in 
France and England and his conception of sovereignty aftects 
political thought even at present. Both Hobbes and Filmer were 
influenced by Bodin's idea of sovereignty. 

Hugo Grotius 

His Environment 

Hugo Grotius (1583-1645) was the son of an eminent 
lawyer in Holland. From his early age, he showed himself 
•capable of great intellectual attainments. At the age of sixteen, 
Grotius became a Doctor of Law. After holding a number of 
important official positions, beginning with that of Official Histo¬ 
riographer ol the province of Holland, he became Pensionary of 
Rotfiei'dam in 1613. He was then reputed to be one of the most 
learned lawyers in Europe. Gt&tips and his writings were 
profoundly atfccted by the circumstances of his age. The publi- 
cation in 1599^ of Mariana's De Rege et Regis Institution svn- 
«cbroniz<Sl vP!m a systematic campaign of tyrannicide. In 1£C5» 


8 PfiBtknl Theories, from Luther to Montesquieu , by W. A. 
Dunning, p. 120. 
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was hatched the Gun^Powder Plot in England. In 1610, 
Henry IV was assassinated* m Prance. In Europe, the Catholic 
League and the Calvinistic Confederation were raging against 
each other and finally came to blows in the horrible and in¬ 
humanly-conducted Thirty Years' War. Grotius lived till 1645 
and, therefore, had the misfortune to witness almost to the end 
the diabolical cruelty and folly of a war of Christian against 
Christian. To Grotius, the great truths of Christianity, held m 
common by Catholics and Lutherans, Calvinists and Armenians, 
were much more important than petty differences in detail. 
Grotius expounded this view-point in his De Veritate Christiana 
Rcligionis. Like Bodio, he had a severe legal outlook and 
believed firmly in the principles of religious toleration. Grotius 
desired peace in the interests of Christianity and the comity of 
European nations and to bring this about, he wrote a number of 
treatises, the most important of which was his De Jure Belli 
el Pads. 

Precursors o) Grotius , 

There is nothing very original about the works of Grotius. 
his theories and findings, in many cases, differing very little from 
those of the Spanish juri st. Suarez. There was much in common 
between the views about the law of nature and the law of nations 
held by Grotius and Suarez. But the scholasticism of the latter 
was out ot tune with Europe of the 17th century. The philos¬ 
ophy of Grotius, combining vigorous Protestantism and human¬ 
ism, caught the imagination of the Europeans steeped in the 
spirit of Renaissance, and a general spirit of theological liberalism. 
A number of Protestant writers, too, had written about the law 
of nature before Grotius. One of these, \\ r inckler^ reduced jihe^ 
law of natuie into a well-defined code of 21 Jar tig s 

Protestant writers, .follo wing M elanchthon. jjsjd Jfiat the-coHtent^ 
of tlj f; .law uf natnw-were to-be -found. Juft Jijffit reaso n, supple-^ 
mented by the direct commands of God as given In theUecalogue. 
Natural rights were based on the law of nature. These Protes¬ 
tant writers distinguished between ins natures and ius gentium , 
the “end of ius gentium being to protect and maintain ius 
natural' 9 . Grotius confesses, in his Prolegomena, to have read 
Victoria, Ayala and Gentilis, but does not mention Suarez nor 
does he acknowledge his indebtedness to Protestant fellow-jurists 
like Oldendorf, Hemming, and to Winckler, “from whom even 
more conspicuously some of his leading conceptions were bor¬ 
rowed”. Grotius’s claim to the formulation of international law 
is subject to the qualification that he only co-ordinated and codi¬ 
fied what existed before him. All the same, it must be said of 
his De Jure Belli et Pacts that it “summed up the accepted wis¬ 
dom of the ancients and applied it to the unprecedented condi¬ 
tions of the Renaissance and Reformation world; it epitomized 
s$\ that had been written by Stoic philosophers, Roman lawyers, 
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scholastic theologians and Jesuitical casuists, concerning the Law 
of Nature and the Law of Nations, and combined it into a solid 
foundation for an incalculably valuable superstructure of inter* 
national morality and custom.” 10 
His Works 


Long before Grotius wrote his De Jure Belli et Pads, he 
had written liis De Jure Prcedce'z. treatise written in 1604 in 
defence of the Dutch East India Company in its controversy' 
with the PcmnsuBF~Pdwers. In this treatise, Grotius laid down 
general principles of international law which he later expounded 
in his classical work Dc Jure Belli et Pads. A comparison 
between the two shows HiaflKe" vTeWS of ■Grotius towards Jus 
Natures and Jus Gentium had already been formed. In 1605. 
Grotius wrofe THSP'Kf ore Liberum in which he enunciated the 
doctrine of the freedofti ni the seas. The result of these publica¬ 
tions was that when Grotifis in 1621, after receiving a pension 
from Lguis XIII and settling in France, began his Dc Jure Belli 
et Pads,**^ had at hand *‘a systematic code of ihfertfational 
ipondity and custom”. His De Jure Belli et Pads represents 
the re a c ti on of a liberal mind against the inhumanities of the 
Tjhitt# ”?*ars’ War. Grotius wanted to evolve a standard of 
moral., and political conduct of universal application, to be found 
ill lusconceptions of jus natures and jus gentium. The De Jur* 
Belli et Pads contains‘a"T3ecRcation ftTEouig XIII, a Prolcgo- 
three Books. In Book I, Grotius treats of* War in 
general and maintains that war can be just. Book II deals 
With the just grounds of war and Book III, the most important 
of all the. three, discusses the laws of. war embodying njoral and 


custotparv limits which the belligerents must not cross. His 
political philosophy, however, is to be mainly found in Book I. 
^Classi fication of Laws: Jus Naturals 
<" Grotius cEsSTfied” all law as being either natural, »•*., based 
on reason, or volitional, i.e., based on will. In his conception 
of law, Grotius preferred the ter m Jus Ao L&x<- He conceived of 
the law of nature as Jus Naturals, Iffslead of Lex Naturale. He 


looked upon Jus Naturale as primarily a dictate of h 
rather than of divine will. He defined it as "the di 
rea agn . indicating that any act, from its 
meQt withthe ratiorjdnatuff* has in it m 
nec essity. 11 Law of Nature cannot T5T 
sett and, therefore, is not inferior to Divine L aw. 
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. ** The Social and Political Ideas of the Sixteenth and Seventeenth 

Cmttkfes, edited by F. J. C. Hearnsbaw, p. 137. 

* PotUktd Theorist, Vol. II, fcjr W. A. Dunning, p, 165, 
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r ational nature. N | t q fal Law is independent of Divine Will 
ari3~~D iyine RevelanonT^Grotius formulated his conception of 
the law oTnatttre on ideas of right and justice embedded “in the 
essential, universal and unchangeable quality of human natyre”. 
Orotius^rejkted theidea that all law, justice'lifltf rights lijd 
their basis jn ujijjjty oriexpediency. “Human nature and reason 
thus constitute the originaTfountain of all laws; utility is acces¬ 
sory.” Civil law, to Grotius, is “immovably rooted in the law 
of nature”. Grotius held that there were certain principles of 
UntVSift&! recognition. If they represent “a necessary deduction 
from me principles of nature, they fell under the category of 
the law of nature, but if they represent the deliberate choice of 
qll men, they belong to the law of nations”. Grotius ’made a 
clear distinction between the two. Any institution of universal 
acceptance is natural law if it satisfies re ason, otherwise it 
represents Jus Gentium. Again, Grotius distinguishes between 
two kinds of*Tus'"Natu}ale, i.e., (1) pure law of nature, represent¬ 
ing primitiye. Mate of nature prior to the formation of political 
society and (2) law of nature after the formation of society but 
prior to all civil law. The criteria of Grotius for the recognition 
of the law of nature are (1) conscience of a normal indivi¬ 
dual, (2) general agreement among best minds and (3) practice 
of most civilised nations. But in the absence of any amplifica¬ 
tions of the notions implied in the criteria. Jus Naturale is 
reduced to mean “co mmon di c tate s of, conscien ce” . 


Jus Gentium 

According to Grotius, as against Jus Naturale which repre¬ 
sented dictates of reason, there was the Jus Voluntarium, a body 
of positive commands which were dictates'"of'wilt Volttn- 
tgrtum was subordinate to Jus Naturale and was conditioned 
lw it. It was subdivided into Jus Divinum or Law of God, Jus 
Civile or law of the*state and Jus Gentium. The conception of 
Jus Gentium had originated with the Romans and Jus Gentium 
was law to the Roman subjects who were not Rqimh citizens. 
Later it tended to be confused with Jus.Naturale, though insti¬ 
tutions like slavery kept up the distinction between the two. Iq 
the Middle Ages, owing to diversity of peoples and institutions, 
it was related to laws governing the relations between inde- 
^states. It was related mostly to war though it was 


Kgmshable from Jus Militate. Grotius viewed Jus Gentium as 
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to Grotius, “a code of precepts distinct from the Jus Naturale 
and of lower authority, yet immensely valuable. It provided a 
body of international^ custom which ifi a most serviceable way 
could suppleSfBfct^fh^ of the Law of Nature”. 12 

jGrotius is indebted to B69iff and Winckler for his*" definition 
pf the Jus^Gentium. From Bodin he borrowed the idea that 
}jus Gentium was not an unrevealcd law of God but was a dictate 
cf human reason, ancT he followed Winckler in conceiving of the 
Jus Genlium as “a rudimentary code of International Law rather 
than as a body of private taw”. G^ptips could not press here his 
.distinction between Jus Gentium and Jus Naturale for lack of 
good criteria to distinguish the one^ from the other. Besides, 
there was a certain amount of confusion and weakness in liis 
idea of Jus Gentium. Firstly, his Gentium would mean respect¬ 
able European nations only, and not all the common practices 
of these respectable nations would form the Jus Gentium. Again 
there are certain common to peoples, which are necessary 

fpr international co-operation, and others which are not. Grotius 
foiled to distinguish the one from the other, 
f Origin of State 

I Grotius lielieves with Aristotle th^ man is social and 
political by nature. He has a desire for society. He has a • 
domestic instinct. Society, therefore, comes into existence as a 
result of the gregarious instinct of man. The state, however, is 
not the society. The state represents a small section of the 
greater society, i.e., mankind, organised for a specific purpose. 
The state is more than society functionally and is not, like 
society, natural in growth. The conception of Grotius regarding 
the origin of the state is founded on social instinct as well as 
a deliberate contract based on self-interest. The state involves 
fTements of utility and of mutual consent or even contract. But 
Grotius docs not explicitly develop the theory of social contract. 
His contract means a social, and not a governmental contract. 
He holds ‘‘that originally men, not by the command of God, but 
of their own accord, after learning by experience that isolated 
families could not secure themselves against violence, united in 
civil society, out of which act sprang governmental power”. 
Political Sovereignty 

Political sovereignty, to Grotius, is human in origin.! He 
does not recognize any Divine Right of kings nor does he believe 
in the inalienable sovereignty of people. Sovereignty does 
emanate from the people, but once the people have delegated it 
to a government created by themselves, they cannot take it back. 
The transfer is irrevocable. This resembles Hobbesian view of 
sovereignty. Grotius does not allow any right of resistance to 


12 The Social and Political Ideas of Same Great Thinkers of the Six * 
icenth and Seventeenth Centuries , edited by F. J C. Hearrotfuewy p, 48k 
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the subjects against their sovereign. To Grotius, sovereignty 
means supreme political power and by political power he means 
that ‘‘moral faculty of governing a state under which are included 
functions ~of general and of special character, of public or 
primarily of private interest, and functions performed either by 
the sovereign immediately or by persons commissioned by him”. 
This supreme power is subject to no rights and is not revocable 
by human will. I With Grotius, the sovereign power is as defi¬ 
nitely a right as any other private right. Sovereignty is merely 
a limited right of property held under Natural Law”. This limi¬ 
tation, however, does not emanate from another human will. 
The sovereign must obey Natural Law, Divine Law, Constitu¬ 
tional Law, and the Law of Nations, but no civil law or human 
will is binding on him. Sovereignty, to Grotius, is real, even 
though held under pledges to God or man or even though held 
in full ownership, in usufruct or for a limited time. 

As observed above, the delegation of sovereignty by the 
people is irrevocable. The people must remain completely 
subject to their sovereign ; Grotius even maintained that ‘the 
end of all government is the good of the sovereign’. Sovereignty^ 
is held independently of the interests and judgment of the sub¬ 
jects. It is subject, nke private property, to sale or bequest. 
The will v)f the sovereign is supreme. Even if a sovereign 
deprive&the subjects of political liberty, any rebellion against him 
is wrong. Grotius distinguishes between personal and political 
liberty by saying that when “sovereignty is transferred, the 
transaction has for its subject, not man, hut the right of govern¬ 
ing men. The personal freedom of the people is not affected”. 
A command of a sovereign against divine or natural law must 
not be obeyed, but the punishment for disol>edience must bet 
endured without resistance to a legitimate sovereign. Even 
against usurpers, Grotius allows a very limited right of resist* 
ance. 

Sovereignty end International Laxv 

From the point of view of international law and relations 
Grotius invested sovereignty with certain attributes. Firstly, a 
sovereign is completely independent of other sovereigns or any 
supra-national authority like the Holy Roman Empire or Papacy. 
Each sovereign, within his own territory, is supreme in all 
matters, secular or ecclesiastical, and over all persons. Again, 
each sovereign state is on terms of complete equality with other 
sovereign states, legally and diplomatically. 

To enjoy this equality of status the sovereign state must 
have (1) a civilization similar to that of European Christian 
powers, (2) a fixed territory over which its sovereignty is com¬ 
plete, (3) an organised government capable of concluding * and 
honouring treaties and (4) stability. The states meeting the 
qualifications enumerated above form the family of nations. The 
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mutual relations of the members of this family of nations could 
be of three kinds, vis., of peace, of war and of neutrality. To 
Grotius, “war is an armed conflict carried on under conditions, 
fixed by morality and custom, between the public forces of res¬ 
pectable states”, from which non-combatant and private citizens 
must/be excluded. *Even amongthe combatant forces, super¬ 
fluous cruelly must be avoided. 

Grotius, in his attempt to formulate a new code for inter¬ 
national relations, naturally dilated on concepts like Jus Naturalc 
and Jus Gentium and morju.or less ignored those matters of 
political philosophy whicKjB|no direct bearing on the subject 
in hand. He was not pf|jprily concerned with the state and 
its governmental organisation. He upheld the idea of absolute 
monarchy on which he could impose no other qualifications 
except the duty to conform to the Law of Nature and the Law 
of Nations. It was due to Grotius that this tendency held the 
field in Europe for about a century. Due to his influence, the 
subject of international relations was taken up by other political 
philosophers. “The greatest positive contribution of Grotius to 
political science was, of course, his formulation of a scheme of 
rights and ditties applicable to the relations of nation and nation.” 
In this Grotius was serving the most pressing need of the time 
in Europe. Christianity had failed to regulate public relations 
in Europe and a “new and non-religious ground was needed for 
international rights and duties”, which Grotius found in the Law 
of Nature and the Law of Nations. The service of Grotius is 
hat he set “bounds to the unlimited predominance of ‘reason of 
&tate' stressed by Machiavelli” to flout international morality. 
Grotius did not stop war. He regulated the struggle between 
rations. 

There is nothing original in Grotius’s conception of sove¬ 
reignty. Like Bodin and Suarez he is an advocate of monarchical 
rule. He was even reactionary in his conception of sovereignty 
in so far as he treated of sovereignty as a private right, subject 
to rules of private law. But the importance of his theories of 
state of nature and the implied contractual origin of political 
society put him in line with the anti-monarchist writers. “Hence 
it was that while on one side the work of Grotius promoted 
the cause of absolute monarchy, on the other side, it was a source 
of much aid and comfort to the advocates of limited govern¬ 
ment. 18 


** Political Theories, Vol. II, by W. A. Dunning, p. 190. 
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CHAPTER XIII 


ENGLISH POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY DURING . 
THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 

Political Theory Before the Puritan Revolution 

Comparison between Roman and English Ideas and Institutions 

The development of political speculation in ancient Rome and 
England has been on more or less similar lines. In both cases 
it was after political institutions had ripened and were function¬ 
ing well that political speculation, involving abstract principles 
of political philosophy entered into the consciousness of political 
theorists. The English constitution, like the Roman, represents 
a product of practical political sagacity. The characteristic fea¬ 
tures of the English constitution after the Norman Conquest 
were: (1) the establishment of a strong monarchy, (2) the 
development of a council, containing lay and clerical barons, 
which checked the royal tyranny, (3) the development of a 
parliament with considerable authority in taxation and general 
legislative work and (4) organisation of a fiscal and judicial 
administration. But this constitutional development was not 
attended with any corresponding development in political specu¬ 
lation. During the Middle Ages, England remained more or 
less, unaffected by the fierce Papacy versus Holy Roman Empire 
controversy raging on the Continent, and made little contribution 
to political thought. True, three Englishmen, i.e., John of Salis¬ 
bury, William of Ockham and Wycliff, noticed the controversy 
but they wrote from a European rather than an English point 
of view. 

During the Middle Ages, the English, like the ancient 
Romans, developed their own system of jurisprudence. Unlike 
the Continent, England kept herself from the domination of 
Rom^i Law. English jurists like Glanvil, Richard Nigel and 
Bracton formulated legal principles which were peculiarly 
English. In the 15th century, Sir John Fortesque wrote a num¬ 
ber of treatises on the law and constitution of England. But 
whereas the Roman Law represented a systematic code for legal 
reference, the English Law, known as Common Law, assimilat¬ 
ing judicial decisions, legal precedents and custom, was constantly 
developing and with the passage of time assumed a respectable 
shape. The English political development, consequently, was 
on lines >ditTerent from those of the Continent. The English 
jurists, for instance, held that the king though subject to no man, 
was always subject to law. “That the will of the monarch should 
have the force of law was wholly inconsistent with the force and 
theories” of English Law. The Common Law influenced what 
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little there was of political speculation in England before the 
17th century. During the 15th and 16th centuries three English¬ 
men wrote on political philosophy, vis.. Sir John Fortesque, 
More and Hooker. 

Sir John Fortesque 

Sir John Fortesque wrote a number of books on law and 
political philosophy of which mention need be made of:— 

(1) Cn the Excellence of the Law of England . 

(2) On ihe Nature of the Law of Nature . 

(3) On the Governance of England. 

Eulogy of English Constitution and Law 

Sir John Fortesque borrowed a good deal from St. Thomas 
Aouinas. Sir John conceived of the Law of Nature “as the 
universal code of all created things, dictated by God and embody¬ 
ing perfect justice. ,,1 This Law of Nature governed secular 
affairs till the rise of customary law. There was a state of nature 
prior to the emergence of the state. Royal power owed its origin 
to the law of nature which was the source of human enactments. 
Starting with Aquinas’ distinction between royal or political 
government, Fortesque held that a third form, i.e., royal and 
political government as exemplified by the constitutions of 
England and of ancient Rome, was the best. Royal monarchy, 
to Fortesque, was based on brute force and political monarchy 
on popular consent. He eulogised the English constitution as 
representing a happy mixture of the two, for, in England, legis¬ 
lation and taxation required the consent of the Parliament and 
the law of the land applied by the judges was superior to ihe 
roval command. Fortesque often repeats this theme in his works. 
“The form at once royal and political combines an absolute and 
untrammelled authority of the king in times of crisis with the 
rule of law in the normal condition of the people.” To Fortes¬ 
que, the English Law is as good as the English constitution, 
for, while on the Continent the will of the king made the law. in 
England the royal will was only one and subordinate element in 
low, there being the Common Law and the parliamentary statutes. 
To him, the French were an oppressed people because they had 
purely Royal Government. Fortesque became a source of 
inspiration to the Parliamentary Opposition in the 17th centurv. 
He was the political guide of Sir Edward Coke, who, like his 
master, reverenced the English Common Law and was a great 
champion of personal liberty against royal tyranny. 

Sir Thomas More 

Morels Communism 

The Tudor period in England, when people cared more 
for materia! prosperity coming from strong government than for 


* Political Theories, Vo l II, by W. A* Dunning; p. 201. 
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spiritual, legal or political enlightenment, was not particularly 
congenial to the development of political speculation. Passive 
obedience to the popular Tudor despots and the Divine Right 
theory were the keynote of political life in England then. This 
period too produced two writers on political philosophy. 
Sir Thomas More wrote his Utopia during the reign of 
Henry VIII, which was a satire on the existing society and 
government. To More, the institution of private property is at 
the root of all social evils and to improve the society he advocates 
communism. His Utopia , however, represents a return to the 
idealism of Plato more than any real contribution to political 
philosophy. 

Richard Hooker 

By the end of the 16th century, the political doctrines of 
the Reformation and anti-monarchic Calvinism began to make 
themselves felt in England. As against this, there were writers 
who were in favour of unlimited royal despotism. But neither 
the theory of popular sovereignty nor that of Divine Right of 
Kings found full development in England during the Tudor 
period, a state of affairs best represented by the Law of Eccle¬ 
siastical Polity , written by Richard Hooker during the reign of 
Elizabeth. Hooker wrote the treatise in defence of the Anglican 
Church against Puritanism and, therefore, he wrote chiefly on 
church government. But Hooker believed in the identity of all 
governments, ecclesiastical or secular and, therefore, his writings 
have a political importance of their own. Hooker insisted “that 
the law of reason which governed the thoughts of men, and the 
law? of conduct which bound them into political societies, were 
equally divine in origin and binding in character with the special 
laws of religion revealed in the Bible.” 2 

Origin of State in Social Contract 

Hooker l>elieved in a pre-social state of nature when there 
was no organised government. Due to the insecurity of the state 
of nature as also to their gregarious instinct, men, bv formal 
consent and contract, established a civil government. The state 
of nature was not wholly evil, for, man was endowed with 
natural reason and could apply ‘Law Rational” to his actions but 
then the civil state did constitute an improvement on the state 
of nature. The government was created by a voluntary and 
deliberate act of the people and the end of this government was 
common good. The social compact was perpetually binding and 
could not be broken without universal consent. Hooker was one 
of the pioneer advocates of the social contract theory and Its 
natural corollary, i.e., popular government. 


s The Social and Political Thinkers of the Sixteenth and Seventeenth 
Centuries, edited by & J. C. Heamshaw, p. 04. 
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Hooker on Law 

Hooker believed that law was essential to social life and 
began his examination of the nature, origin and the obligations 
of law in general. He held that law protected rather than 
infringed personal, liberty. The basis of law was consent, tacit 
or active and given personally or through a representative 
assembly. Hooker distinguished between natural laws and posi¬ 
tive laws. “Laws natural do always bind; laws positive not so, 
but only after they have been expressly and wittingly imposed.” 3 
Positive, %x. y human laws, could be ‘mixedly’ human or ‘merely' 
human. Hooker believed that man was always in need of laws 
of religion which he characterised as supernatural laws. Lastly, 
there was the international law regulating relations between 
different states. 

Constitutional Monarchy the Best Form of Government 

Hooker did not believe in the divine origin of kingship but 
his essential conservatism led him to characterise monarchy, 
regulated by laws, as the best practical form of government. 
Hooker was a convinced champion of constitutional monarchy. 
He held that the terms of the social compact formed the law of 
the commonwealth which regulated the power of the state and 
in the absence of that he allowed a determining power to written 
laws and current customs of the land. The king was subject, 
not superior, to law. Hooker, however, was no champion of 
unbridled democracy for he threw great emphasis on the stability 
of government. He supported monarchy and advised passive 
obedience but his theory of social compact did later on help the 
development of democratic theory. Hooker preferred a close 
alliance between state and church and visualised a society in 
which there was no divorce between politics and religion. The 
church was the mainstay of well-ordered states. Hooker wrote 
on most of the topics which agitated the minds of men in suc¬ 
ceeding generations, like the theory of Social Contract, Popular 
Sovereignty, etc. 

James I 

If the 16th century was a period of religious conflict in 
England, the 17th century witnessed an important and long- 
drawn-out political struggle in the country. Immunity from 
foreign danger and other causes at the time of accession of 
James I to the throne of England led to both ecclesiastical and 
constitutional opposition to the Stuart Monarchy. On the con¬ 
stitutional side both the parliament and the judiciary asserted 
their independence of the Crown. This opposition, it must be 
noted, however, was based on legalism rather than on abstract 


• The Social and Political Thinkers of the Sixteenth and Seventeenth 
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theory. Magna Carta and not natural rights of man was the 
weapon of opposition against the Stuart kings. Not only in 
England but all over Europe religious minorities were struggl¬ 
ing for survival and independent existence. The puritans in 
England, the Huguenots in France and the Calvinists in Holland 
and Scotland as also Catholics here and there were, as a reaction 
to royal persecution, developing theories of popular sovereignty 
and popular right of deposing a tyrant. 

The political philosophy of James I had a strong relation 
with the bitter experiences of his early life in Scotland. The 
Scottish Presbyterians belittled the secular power and asserted 
the right of subjects to control their rulers. “No oath or promise 
can bind the people to obey and maintain tyrants against God .,. 
justly may they depose and punish them”, said Knox. The 
Humanist Buchanan, who was James’s tutor, maintained that a 
ruler derived his entire authority from the subjects. James 
feared the political doctrine* inherent in Scottish Presbyterianism 
and took up cudgels against them. “To the Divine Right of the 
Kirk he opposed the Divine Right of Kings; to the doctrines of 
popular sovereignty and the right of resistance preached by 
Knox and Buchanan, he opposed the theory of monarchical 
sovereignty and the duty of passive obedience.” 4 James, a politi¬ 
cal pedant himself, countered the anti-monarchical doctrines in 
his political treatises. 

Divine Origin of Kingship 

In his first treatise, i.e., Basilican Dorotu James puts down 
a king's duty to God who made him “a little god to sit on His 
throne and rule over men.” The king is God’s minister, His 
lieutenant upon earth, and monarchy, resembling divinity, the 
best and most perfect form of Government. A king gets his 
crown by right of birth and is not subject to any private law 
or statute. A tyrant feels no responsibility to God but a true 
king does. lames believed that the duties of kingship were 
defined in the Scriptures, in the fundamental laws of the king¬ 
dom and in the law of nature. A king must be like a true fatl er 
to his subjects. The kings are responsible to God for their rule 
but are responsible to no earthly power. 

Irresponsible and Unlimited Royal Sovereignty 

The True Law of Free Monarchies or the Mutual Duty 
betwixt a free King and his Subjects' is a more systematic politi¬ 
cal treatise of James than his Basilicon. In this treatise James 
develops his doctrine of royal sovereignty almost on the lines 
of Jean Bodin. Above the people and above the laws, a king is 
subject to God and his conscience alone. “A good king will 


4 Political Thought in England : Prom Bacon to Halifax , by G. P. 
Gooch, p. 10. 
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frame all his actions according to the law; yet he is not bound 
thereto but of his own good will and for good example to his 
subjects.” 5 Kings create laws, not laws the kings. The kings, 
however, are bound by their coronation oath to preserve religion 
and good laws made by their predecessors. Even a wicked 
king will maintain order and dispense justice and should not be 
opposed. James repudiates the idea of any contract between a 
king and his subjects. Even if there were a contract, who would 
decide if a breach had taken place? The Parliament, to James, 
is a creation of royal will and is a subordinate legislative agency. 
In regard to the king the subjects have duties but no rights. 
James strongly repudiates the doctrines of resistance and tyranni¬ 
cide. 

Apotheosis of Monarchy 

In 1609, James told the English Parliament that “Kings are 
justly called gods; for they exercise a manner of resemblance 
of Divine power upon earth.” 0 The attributes of God agree in 
the person of a king. A king, like God, can create or destroy, 
make or unmake, give or take life, judge all and is accountable 
to none. In 1610, he added, that “the state of monarchy is the 
supremest thing on earth for kings are not only God’s lieutenants 
on earth but by God Himself, are called gods.” 7 Again “as it 
is atheism and blasphemy to dispute what God can do, so it is 
presumption and high contempt in a subject to dispute what a 
king can do or to say that a king cannot do this or that.” 8 

The claim of James to an inalienable and indefeasible sove¬ 
reignty did not remain entirely unopposed. “Maena Carta”, said 
Chief Justice Coke, “is such a fellow that he will have no sove¬ 
reign in the land.” 9 But the royal claims of James found ready 
support with the Anglican clergy and the Universities. The 
Anglican Church emphasised the semi-divine character of king- 
ship, proclaimed the Divine Right of Kings and the duty of 
passive obedience as a good weapon against both a militant 
Papacy and Puritanism. 

Bacon 

Among the champions of despotism Bacon is one of the 
greatest. He was one of the chief upholders in England of some 
of the doctrines of Machiavelli. In politics, Bacon showed 
conservatism verging on reaction. A* a tolerant erastian, he 
wanted that the state should be supreme and settle religious 
disputes. He stood for royal prerogative in the debate on 

8 Political Thought in England: Prom Bacon to Halifax, by G. P- 
Gooch, p. 10. 

• Ibid ., p. 14. 

• Ibid ., p. 15. 

8 Ibid., p* 15. 

• The Social and Poltical Ideas of the Sixteenth and Seventeenth 
Centuries, edited by P. J. C. Heamshaw, p. 118. 
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Monopolies. The king was not to break the law but rise 
above it in the interests of the commonwealth. He should control 
the common law. 

The most important of the political doctrines of Bacon are 
to be found in his essay entitled “Of the True Greatness of 
Kingdoms and Estates”, reproduced in the eighth book of his 
De Augmentis . The ideal Baconian state is a powerful military 
state based on a prosperous, well-armed people. A nation 
should take tc arms as its chief occupation, for war is necessary 
for the greatness of kingdoms. The two potent causes of 
sedition are poverty and discontent. A ruler must exert to 
remove poverty by improving agriculture, trade and industry 
Riches must not concentrate in a few hands. 

Royal Absolutism in State and Church 

Bacon's idea of monarchy was of a Tudor type. The state 
was an organism in which king and parliament had their func¬ 
tions. The king was the primary motive power in the state and 
must know no limitations. To Bacon, a republican form of 
government led to factious spirit and consequent disappearance 
of national unity. A strong aristocracy ought to buttress an 
unlimited monarchy. Judges were to be like lions under the 
throne, to interpret law, not to make it. The king should be the 
Moderator in every walk of national life. The Church ought to 
be subordinate to the State. “A generation before Hobbes, 
Bacon taught the unfettered sovereignty of the state alike over 
the religion and the politics of its citizens.” 10 

In Bacon's ideal state, a sovereign should be irresponsible 
within the wide and undefined limits of his prerogative. Bacon 
was anxious to have a parliament but not for legislative work. 
Its function was to register grievances. The parliament had 
neither the experience nor the knowledge to share in the ruling 
of the country. To Bacon, the law was the will of the king. 'Ys 
a “political thinker his horizon was bounded bv the autocratic 
monarchies of the century of the Reformation.” 11 Bacon showed 
no insight into the significance of the new national democratic 
currents. 

Political Theory of the Puritan Revolution 

During the period of the Puritan Revolution the political 
thinkers in England not only systematised the legalist ideas of 
English political philosophy but adopted the continental anti- 
monarchical, secular and ecclesiastical politics of the Renaissance 
and the Reformation, giving them thereby a new lease of life. The 
parliament of England sought to oppose the theory of the Divine 
Right of Kings and took Its stand on the common law and the 


10 Political Thought in England: 
Gooch, p. 31. 
m Ibid., p. 34. 
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gre-Tudor statutes. Besides, the parliamentarians stressed the idea 
‘that the king was subject to law and that law had its source, not 
in the monarch but in the people as represented by its historical 
organ, the parliament.” 12 “This was a distinctively English deve¬ 
lopment and consisted essentially in a closer definition of ‘people’ 
in terms of the individuals composing the aggregate, and in a 
more precise ascription of rights to each of these individuals.” 
From the beginning of the reign of Charles I, the parliament 
insisted that the law of the land gave various specific rights to 
every individual which the king could not interfere with. Vari¬ 
ous additions to these legal rights of individuals were made with 
the help of judicial decisions. The individual became posses¬ 
sed of certain fundamental liberties connected with life, liberty 
and property, which were inalienable. 

Supremacy oj Law 

The English lawyers were not behind the parliament in their 
opposition to the absolutism of the Stuarts. They emphasised 
the supremacy of the Common Law, the independence of the 
judiciary and the popular origin of law. Chief Justice Coke 
upheld the supremacy of law and was later, as a member of 
Parliament, instrumental in the drafting and presenting to the 
king of the Petition of Rights. John Selden, the rationalist and 
utilitarian, ridiculed the idea of any divine sanction for royal 
absolutism. He held that a “king is a thing men have made for 
their own selves, for quietness’ sake, just as in a family one maid 
is appointed to buy the meat.” 13 Selden was for judging institu¬ 
tions with the help of reason and commonsense. 

The Scottish Presbyterians and English Independents 
brought into prominence the conceptions of social contract and 
natural right. The Scots did this as a reaction to the attempt 
of Laud and Charles to force Episcopacy upon Scotland. The 
English Independants held that each congregation was autono¬ 
mous and formed a small republic. They believed that the state 
had no jurisdiction over the church and the conscience of man. 
To the rights of life, liberty and property, they added the rights 
of freedom of worship, and freedom of speech and thus added 
to the development of constitutional government. Thus political, 
legal and religious issues combined in England to oppose royal 
absolutism and the anti-monarchic theories of social contract, 
popular sovereignty and natural rights were brought into promi¬ 
nence. 

Political Theory oe the Commonwealth 

The period of Commonwealth in England was one of fierce 
controversy which centred mainly on: — 


« Political Theories, Vol. II, by W. A. Dunning, p. 220. 
w Political Thought in England : Prom Bacon to Halifax, by G. P. 
Gooch, pc 74. 
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1. The source, content and possession of the rights which, 
to the anti-royalists, belonged to the people. 

2. The constitutional and governmental machinery to give 
practical shape to these rights of the people. 

Political Philosophy of the Lez'dlers 

The English radicals, known as the Levellers, issued a very 
large number of pamphlets including some by John Lilburne, the 
leader of the Political Levellers. They taught that men were by 
nature free and equal and possessed natural rights to life, liberty, 
property, political equality, freedom of conscience and of speech. 
They pointed out that the source of these rights was not the 
laws of England but the law of nature. They appealed to reason 
rather than revelation in support of their contentions and spoke 
of ‘natural riqhts derived from Adam and rights of reason 1 . They 
pressed for equality and manhood suffrage and declared that these 
natural rights belonged not to the “people considered collectively 
or as organised in traditionary corporations or parliaments but 
of the people considered individually”. This marked a definite 
transition from the conception of rights of people to that of rights 
of man. The Social Levellers, led by Gerard Winstanley, further 
insisted that political reforms were useless unless there was a 
general establishment of social and economic equality. Cromwell 
and^his followers opposed the more extreme doctrines of the 
Levellers and stood by law rather than natural reason and 
natural rights. 

The Agreement of the People, drawn up by the radicals 
(Levellers) in the army on the basis of social contract, was 
calculated to embody the views of the Levellers in a new consti¬ 
tution for the country. The Agreement represented expressly the 
will of the people. Its leading provision was to create a uni¬ 
cameral legislature as representative of the people exercising 
supreme powers of government. It was expressly laid down 
that the authority of this legislature was a delegated one and 
not original. The legislature was not competent to deal with 
certain matters like those relating to things spiritual, confirment 
of privileges and security of private property, these being consti¬ 
tuted as rights ‘fundamental to our common right, liberty and 
safety*. The government was to be through ‘consent and com-* 
pact' and the right of resistance against the government was 
expressly assigned to the people. 

The Instrument of Government which established the Pro¬ 
tectorate in England was a much more conservative document 
than the Agreement of the People . It reverted to the constitu¬ 
tional system of government of the Tudor type. The Protecto¬ 
rate as such produced no new theory of government. The politi¬ 
cal speculation of the period was more or less concentrated on 
the question as to whether Commonwealth or Monarchy should 
be the permanent system of government and in what particular 
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form the one or the other was to be established. During the 
Stuart period, including the Commonwealth and Protectorate 
period, many political works were produced in England by 
writers, of whom the following may be taken as representative:— 

Milton 

Liberty of ike Press 

Milton plunged into the political and ecclesiastical contro¬ 
versies raging during the periods of Commonwealth and Protecto¬ 
rate, but his writings were much more moderate in outlook than 
those of the Levellers. Milton was in favour of the complete 
separation of the State and the Church. He opposed Episcopasy 
and showed his leanings first towards Presbyterianism and later 
on Independency. He generally sided with the Parliament but 
published his Arcopagitica against a parliamentary decree for 
control of printers and booksellers, for he held that “he who 
destroys a book kills reason itself, the image of God.” 14 The\ 
right of free comment was not only a privilege of free men) 
but was of benefit to the state. Truth was divine and needed 
no licensing. An ardent advocate of the liberty of the press, 
Milton was less broad-minded on the question of religious tole¬ 
ration for he pleaded for extirpation of ‘Popery and open super¬ 
stition*. 

Social Contract and Popular Sovereignty 

Milton published his Tenure of Kings and Magistrates a few' 
days after the execution of Charles I and approved of the estab¬ 
lishment of the new republic. He, however, was not an incor¬ 
rigible republican. Milton, more or less, followed the anti¬ 
monarchists of the 16th century in his views regarding the origin 
and functions of state. Men were born free and had the right 
of self-preservation. To prevent disorder and violence, brought 
about by the Original Sin, men entered into a social contract, 
to prevent mutual injury. Commonwealths were founded by 
mutual contract between men. Kings and magistrates were 
appointed with administrative powers to execute justice and 
maintain order, not as masters but as agents or deputies. ‘Laws 
either framed or consented to by all* were made for the guidance 
of these deputies. The kings as deputies of people had only that 
much power which was delegated to them and were subject to 
laws. In spite of its delegation, the political power remained 
‘a natural birth-right of the people*. The people, as ultimate 
repositories* of political sovereignty, could rightfully depose a 
tyrant who denied right and law to the people. “It is indeed 
more god-like for a people to depose a tyrant than for a tyrant 
to oppress an innocent people.” Deposition of a tyrant was a 

U Political Thought in England: Prom Bacon to Halifax , by G. P. 
Gooch, p. 98. 
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duty. If the law of nature allows an individual the right of self- 
defence against the king, a commonwealth has a still greater 
right to do so. The radicalism of Milton is still more evidenced 
by his assertion, i.e. t “then may the people, as often as they shall 
judge it for the best, either choose him or reject him, retain 
him or depose him, though no tyrant, merely by the liberty and 
right of free-born men to be governed as seems them best. The 
right of choosing, yea of changing their government, is by the 
grant of God Himself to the people.” 15 
Individual Liberty 

Milton stood for popular sovereignty and for liberty as the 
birth-right of men and nations. His liberty did not mean the 
absence of royal absolutism but “assurance to the individual of 
a wide sphere of action unrestricted by any government”. Milton 
was, thus, a great protagonist of individualism. An individual, 
to Milton, was endowed with reason and should be allowed to 
work out his own good without much interference from the laws 
of the country. “Liberty, then, was the first and controlling 
preoccupation of Milton in his political philosophy.” The best 
guarantee for individual liberty was a republican form of govern¬ 
ment, though Milton would allow any other form of govern¬ 
ment based on the sovereignty of the people. 

Aristocratic Republicanism 

Milton was appointed Latin Secretary in the Commonwealth 
and was asked to refute a royalist pamphlet named Eikon Basi- 
like , which he did in his Eikonklastcs. Milton had now become 
an antimonarchist because, to him, kings followed their own 
will more than their reason. Besides, Milton had lost his faith 
in the wisdom and worth of the mass of individuals and he veered 
round to 'aristocratic republicanism'. Another royalist pamphlet 
named Dejensio Regia pro Carolo /, written by the Dutch. 
Salmesius of Leyden evoked Milton’s Dejensio Populi Anglicani. 
In this pamphlet, Milton repudiated monarchy and defended regi¬ 
cide of tyrants. Hereditary rule was contrary to the law of 
nature. In his Second Defence of the English People (1654), 
Milton approved of the Protectorate but advised Cromwell to 
broadbase his government. Milton had little faith in the wisdom 
of parliaments. He believed in the sovereignty of people but 
not in representative government. He did not much care for 
the dogmas of democracy and declared that an “individual had 
a birth-right to freedom, not to power.” 16 He was in favour of 
liberty for all, authority for the capable. 

On the fall of the Protectorate, when Restoration was in 
sight, Milton wrote his Ready and Easy Way to Establish a Free 


*• English Political Theory , by Ivor Brown, p. 60 
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Commonwealth . Kingship, he declared, was unnecessary and 
wrong. He suggested that a free ‘Commonwealth without First 
Person or House of Lords’ was the best form of government. 
He advocated a government consisting of a body of representa¬ 
tives, holding by permanent tenure and choosing from amongst 
themselves an executive council, which was to be permanent. 
The suggestion of a permanent council by Milton represented 
a fall from his early ideas of liberty and democracy. 

Harrington 

James Harrington was a widely travelled man. He care¬ 
fully studied the Venetian system of government and returned to 
England a convinced republican. His Oceana, which was pub¬ 
lished in 1CS6, attracted considerable attention at the time. 
Harrington was much influenced by the writings of Aristotle and 
Machiavelli and, like the latter, formulated his political ideas on 
the basis of history and observation. He severely criticised the 
Leviathan of Hobbes which had just appeared. 

Liberated Sovereignty and Economic Basis of Government 

The introductory chapter of his Oceana contains the sub¬ 
stance of Harrington’s political philosophy, for it contains a 
scheme for a constitution for Great Britain as also the genera! 
principles underlying that scheme. Harrington believed that the 
basic principle of governments is the balance of forces. Not limi¬ 
ted but .‘liberated* sovereignty makes for a perfect government. 
This does not, however, mean a mixed government. Harrington 
held that a government may be either ‘the empire of laws and 
not of men* or ‘the empire of men and not of laws’. The end of 
the state in the first is general public interest, and in the second 
particular private interest. Governments may be either external, 
i.e., foreign, or domestic, i.e., national, based on wealth or intel¬ 
lectual distinction. Stability is the criterion of all governments! 
and is secured if the supreme power in the land is in the hands 
of the land-owning class. This gives the government an econo¬ 
mic basis. Monarchy, aristocracy or democracy was ‘natural’ 
according as land was in the hands of one, few or many. This 
relation between property and political authority represents die 
‘balance of dominion’. English history showed that power 
followed land, though in commercial countries it would foltow 
capital. Harrington was the first of modern thinkers to construct 
an economic theory of state and show that the distribution of 
power must correspond to the distribution of property. 

Harrington believed that the structure of a government must 
reflect the natural human instinct of the majority following a 
minority which formulates decisions and policies. The govern¬ 
ment, therefore, must consist of a Senate of natural aristocracy, 
a council and a magistracy. In order to secure stability in the 
government, he advocated a system of rotation in government, 
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and a system of ballot, as also a law preventing any person from 
owning more than a certain amount of land. Harrington believed 
in religious freedom except to people who were Papist, Jewish 
or idolaters, and showed the desirability of enforcing a system 
of universal and compulsory education under state control. The 
political theories of Harrington and Milton were, to some extent, 
mutually complementary. If Milton worshipped individual free¬ 
dom, Harrington was more concerned with the organisation of 
republican government. Both Harrington and Milton maintained 
the doctrine of popular sovereignty but were essentially 
aristocratic. 

Harrington’s Oceana is the most practical of all Utopias. In 
1659, Hairmgton wrote bis Model of a Commonwealth Fttted 
to the Present State of This Nation , with the help of a sketch 
of seven of the principal republican constitutions of history. 
Harrington believed that a good government was an organism 
and that it must grow naturally out of the social and economic 
conditions of society. He brought about a compromise between 
democratic principles and the interests of order and progress. 
Harrington’s writings created a good deal of contemporary 
interest in England. Besides, the constitutions of Carolina, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, considerably reflect his thoughts. Sieves 
of the French Revolution got many of his ideas from Harrington. 

Filmer 

Royal Absolutism of '*Patriarcha” 

The Restoration brought about a remarkable production 
of royalist political literature in England. The Patriarcha of 
Sir Robert Filmer represents the best exposition of the theory 
of absolute monarchy and was repudiated lx>th by Sydney and 
Locke. Filmer agreed with Hobbes regarding the absolutism of 
royal power, but he would not base his theory of royal authority 
on the social contract. He was convinced that the state of nature 
and social contract really undermined the divine rights of kings. 
Men were originally not free or equal, and political authority 
did not rest on consent. “If every individual must consent to 
the establishment of government, government is for ever impos¬ 
sible.” Filmer lielieved, with Bodin, that in every state there 
must be a ‘single, absolute and irresponsible sovereign power*. 
To Filmer, popular sovereignty was impossible because it was 
difficult to find the ‘people*. The principle of political equality 
of all would admit of neither aristocracy nor rule by majority. 
Filmer thus made out a strong case for royal sovereignty which, 
to - him, was no more arbitrary than any other form of sove¬ 
reignty. He held that arbitrary and irresponsible power was 
necessary for every form of government, monarchical or polyar- 
chical, so that it was better to have the tyrrany of monarchy than 
the tyranny of the majority. 
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Patriarchal, the ‘Natural* Type of Government 

Rejecting original equality and social contract as the basis 
of early political authority, Filmer held that the ‘patriarchal 
authority exercised by Adam over his family when that family 
constituted the whole of the human race, is the only species of 
authority that has the sanction of God’s immediate bestowal.” 17 
Patriarchal, therefore, is the ‘natural’ type of power, sanctioned 
by God and history. Monarchy is divine and natural. King is 
the source of law, the parliament being a mere advisory body. 
The duty of the subjects is to offer passive obedience. The 
importance of Filmer in the history of political philosophy lies in 
his giving the state a natural and organic growth. His theory 
of Divine Right of Kings is rationalistic more than based on 
Scriptures and is, therefore, more logical as well as open to 
criticism. 

17 Political Theories , Vol. II, by W. A. Dunning, p. 259. 
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CHAPTER XIV 

POLITICAL THEORY OF SOCIAL CONTRACT 

I. Thomas Hobbes 

Thomas Hopbes, bom at Westport in Ngrtfi* Wilts, was a man 
of a very studious, orderly "4fid t imid nature. He left England 
during" tne UCIVar7 r ' He Tive^r_ lor about 20 years on the 
Continent, chiefly in France whose autocratic government appeal-' 
$6 to hirjx considerably. While on the Continent, he met many 
philosophers and studied many forms of government. Thomas 
Hobbes is really the first Englishman who wrote comprehensively 
on political philosophy and made valuable contributions to it. 
Amidst a chaos of political wrangling and pamphleteering in 
England during the middle of the 17th century. Hobbes b uilt u p 
a systematic philosophy of stat e, taking his stand neither on 
theology nor on tradition button his study of human nature. 
Hobbes lived at a time of great constitutional crisis in England 
when the theory of Divine Right of Kings was fiercely contested 
by the upholders of the constitutional rule based on popular 
consent. Hobbes would subscribe neither to one side nor to the 
other. But, as an upholder of order and authority, he constructed 
a system of strong and irresponsible sovereign authority on the 
basis of the then very popular doctrine of social contract^ Hobbes/ 
was, thus, as much a creature of his time as Machiavelli wasi 
That Hobbes wrote with a philosophic detachment characteristic 
of him is evidenced by the fact that his theory of irresponsible, 
inalienable and indivisible sovereignty would as well apply to a 
republican form of government as to a monarchy. The political 
philosophy of Hobbes is a part of his general philosophy based I 
on scientific materialism. Hobbes starts with the law of motion 
and builds his whole philosophy on the basis of mechanical pro¬ 
cess of causation and effect. He wanted to bring psychology! 
and politics to the level of physical sciences. The notable politi¬ 
cal writings of Hobbes are:— (1) De m Corpora Politico (1640)^ 
(2) Be Give (1642) and (3) Leviafltan (1651). 

The Leviathan and Its General Treatment ^ 

The Leviathan of Hobbes may be divided into four parts. 
The last four chapters of the first part give us the Hobbesian 
idea of the state^of nature which is necessity for the understand¬ 
ing of the Hobfeesian theory of the state. These chapters, along 
with the first five chapters of the second part, embody Hobbes' 
theory of the origin , of the ,state and tne nature of sovereignty^ 
The third and fourth parts of the book show the etastiani^mP^f 
Hobbes in so far as they are concerned with the evils of eccle- 
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siastical interference in the state and suggest for the church a 
position of subordination to the state. 

The Leviathan has gained Hobbes immortality as a political 
thinker but his earlier publications contained elements of his 
political philosophy which found maturity in his great classic. 
The first part of De Corpore Politico describes the various 
elements in human nature. Fear is the basis of subjection of 
.ongjo ^nothe r. In the second part of tluTbook, Hobbes descriCes 
fjSeSate^Tnature which is the state of war. The state of nature 
paises mto political society on the individuals agreeing that one 
or few or many will represent the will of all. The government 
thus created must have the power of coercion In eveiyapolitical 
society there must be an absolute and indivisible^sovereignty. 
Monarchy is not the only form of government, but is the least 
subject to passions. Hobbes is against resistance to a sovereign, 
de jure or ae facto. The sovereign must decide religious contro¬ 
versies but not control conscience of men. In 1642 was pub¬ 
lished from Paris Dc Cive of Hobbes, which insisted on a 
supreme power in every state to which obedience in all things, 
temporal or spiritual. Was due The execution of Charles I in 
1649 filled Hobbes with horror and indignation The Leviathan, 
consequently, appeared in 1651 

Hobbes, like Bodin, was extremely fond of exactness~in his 
definitions, deductions and his conception of things like state, 
sovereignty and law of'nature, etc His deductive, method had 
no place for teachings of history, contemporary observation or 
tradition. The acuteness and cogency of Hobbesian deductions 
aS~$hoWn in his treatment of The Leviathan ‘bear the reader 
helplessly to the writer’s conclusftTh^ The materialistic- Jth&pry 
of Knowledge and of Happiness forms the basis of Hobbesian 
political philosophy. Happiness or felicity consists in getting 
what~one desires. Power is the means of attaining the objects 
of desire, the greatest oh all powers being that of the common¬ 
wealth. Hobbes gave his own meaning to the terms like the 
state of nature, the law of nature, natural rights, sovereignty, etc., 
meanings which appealed to reason and which made him the 
leader of the rationalistic school of philosophy. 


Hobbes on the State of Nature 

The idea of the state of nature prior to the appearance of 
social or political fife was known before Hobbes. Most of those 
who used the ‘state of nature* hypothesis were half inclined to 
believe in its historical reality, for, even if the state of nature 
were Hot a definite historical fact, H was “the logical opposite to 
any recorded or conceivable form of the civil state”. Origin of 
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appetites and men are substantially equal in their ability to do* 
so. None is too strong or too weak for others. According to 
Hobbes, the state of nature was a* state of ‘ war of all againstall' 1 
in winch chief virtues of mankind were force and fraud. TKIs 
constant strife between mankind was due to competition for satis¬ 
faction of identical desires, jealousy of power and love for glory. 
There being no common superior to hold individuals in check, 
the hand of ell was against all, and, therefore, in the state of 
nature the human life was ‘solitary, poor, nasty, brutish and 
short’. 

Conception of Right and Wrong 

Accordi ng to Hobbes, there can i>e no distinction between 
right'apcTwrong in the state of nature. Any conception of right 
and wrong presupposes a common standard of conduct a com- 
roior},. law to judge that conduct and a common law-giver.^..A- 
common law-giver implies an agreement on the part of all to 
accept somebody as tneir law-giver and regulator of conduct, 
lira automatically terminates the state of nature. Again, there 
isJao distinction between just and unjust in a state of nature, for 
where thete is no common superior, /.<?.. a sovereign, there is flo 
law and where there is no law there can be no justice. Again, 
there can be no private property in the state of nature, for pos¬ 
session of a thing depends upon the power of holding it. Hobbes 
did not so much believe in the actual historical reality of such 
a state of nature but maintained that something very like the 
state of nature, existed during the civil wars, among primitive 
people and among nations internationally. 

Natural Rights and Natural Law 

Hobbes clearly distinguishes between the Right of Nature 
and tKe"Law of Nature, i.e., between Jus Naturale and Lcfc 
NOtter ale. ‘*Rjght, consisteth in liberty to do, pr to forbear; 
ufterafiTLaw determineth and bindeth to one of them; so that 
Law, and Right, differ as much, as Obligation, and Liberty.” 1 
The Natural Right at best implies a treacherous liberty whereas 
the Natural Law ‘designates rule, found out by reason, forbidding 
any act of omission that is unfavourable to preservation. 
Natural Right entitles a man to grab everything and leads 
to war,," Natural Law forces him ‘to renounce some part of his 
claim iot the more certain realization of the rest’ and, therefore, 
leads to peace or avoidance of war. The Law of Nature enjoins 
a man to ayert .war. But war can be ayertgcTUftly if each indivi¬ 
dual abandons his 'Natural Rif^rt to altTMHgs and if this abandon* 
nfent ts ' universal and r«ffprocit The second demand of the 
Lavr c^Nature on an individual, therefore, isfthat heeftiesa fata 

*The Social and Political Ideas of,fa m md 
edited ty 8. Jf. C. Hoamahaw* p, 1S8. 
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a wftttmnt with all, promising to forego his natural liberty and 
that he keeps that covenant. Justice and injustice mean the; 
or breaking of covenanfTli^ power jh> 

“^jSSSSatSTf^ Sb&yfb&tte™ isjab^mtaohr^gwet 
no justice or injustice. Hobbes sums up die import of 
of nature by saymg, “Do not that to another which thou 
wouldst not have done to thyself”. He believed that the laws of 
nature were eternal, for, on them depended the maintenance of 
peace, a condition necessary for fullest satisfaction of human 
desires. Hobbes distinguished between ordinary positive law and 
the law of nature by pointing out that whereas law proper wa^ 
‘the word of him that by right hath command over others* and 
implied external lestraint, the laws of or 

theorems indicative „dCmeans of-^elf-preServation andrtherefore^ 
impliedjthoSe restraints hy which we agree mutually to abridge 
one another's liberty*. Hobbes here - incident atiy - distinguishes 

legality from morality. To Hobbes, ‘the law of nature. 

is the dictate of right reason, conversant about those thmgs^which 
are either to be aone Or omitted for the constant jg^pffWRoa 
of life and members, as much as In us lies/ "The Taw oF natuFe 
enjoins a man to enter into covenants and respect those covenants 
for the better preservation of his life and property but ‘covenants, 
without the sword, are but words and of no strength to secure 
a man at all*. This points to the necessity of a common authority. 

The Origin of Commonwealth 

Men, in order to get out of the terrible state of nature, enter 
into covenants to forego such of their natural rights, which, being 
retained, will hinder the progress of mankind. Man is selfish 
and egoistical and therefor ej^lory and are the two instincts 
which make him keep his cAWffaWf!" Uf tnese two instincts, that 
of fear is the only one that can be relied on There must, there- 
fore, be s ome coercive pQffigrJnnding rnen tojh eir covenimts..Tuc 
the terrotif ot some punishment greater than the benefit them 
expect by the breach of their Covenant’, and there can be no sucre 
coercive power of this kind before the establishment of a common¬ 
wealth <tr civil power. In the second part of The Leviathan, 
Hobbes Creates this commonwealth by giving a new orientation 
to the oil idea of the social,contract. The social contract, before 
Hobbes K represented a governmental contract, a contract between 

ruler jknd ruled. Hobbesian contract is double, a ‘ _] 

between individuals ffirbughwmcn a people is created to! 
creation of a state and a second contract by which the people 



from .the invasion, of foi 
m. »%.|0 Conferre all tl 


may 
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one Man, or upon one Assembly of men that may reduce all their 
"Wills, by plurality of voices unto one Will; which is as much 
as to say, to appoint one Man or Assembly of men to beare 
their Person; and every one to owne, and acknowledge himselfe 
to be the Author of whatsoever he that so beareth their Person, 
shall Act, or cause to be Acted; in those things which concerne 
the Common Peace and Safetie: and therein to submit their 
Wills, everyone to his Will, and their Judgments, to his Judg¬ 
ment. This is more than Consent or Concord; it is reall Unitie 
of then all, in one and the same Person, made by Covenant of 
every man with every man, in such manner, as if every man 
should say to every man, I authorise and give up my Right of 
Governing myselfe to this Man, or to this Assembly of men. 
on this condition, that thou give up thy Right to him, and 
Authorise all his Actions in like manner. This done, the Multi¬ 
tude so united in one Person, is called a Commonwealth .” 2 
"‘And he that carrieth this Person is called a Sovereign and said 
to have Sovereign Power, and ever) one besides, his Subject.” 
This sovereign is the great Leviathan, the Mortal God to whom 
individuals owe their peace and preservation. This sovereign 
power may be created by institution ‘when men of their own 
impulse unite' or by acquisition when impulse to union conies 
from without.' 

The Attributes of the Sovereign Leviathan 

The following powers or attributes characterise the Hobbesian 
Leviathan 01 the Sovereign who is that individual “or assembly 
who, by the terms of the contract on which the commonwealth 
rests, is authorised to will, in the stead of every jparty to the 
contract, for the end of a peaceful life,” 8 

(1) The creator of the Leviathan is the social, c ompac t; ♦he 
Leviathan is no party to"it. A sovereign does not exist prior to 
compact and, therefore, can be no party to it. Once he is created 
the covenanters lose all their power. The compact is irrevocable. 

(2) No conditions, explicit or Implicit, can be imposed on, 
the sovereign, for his power is unlimited. There can be no 
constitutional checks for the sovereign. The sovereign cannot 
covenant with his people because he is the people* The only 

t chedcs on the Leviathan are the laws of .Nat ure. 

(3) The created sovereign can do no injury to* his subjects 

because he is their authorised agent. His actions cannot he 
illegal, because he himself is the source of law andjhe laws are 
subject to" his interpretation. *“ 

(4) The sovereign cannot justly be punished in any way by 
M4 subjects. 


3 The Leviathan, edited by Ernest Rhys, Chapter XVII, pp. 
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(5) _ Property is the creation of the sovereign and, therefore* 
a sovereign may make laws relating to property, taxation, etc. 
He can declare war and give judicial decisions..., 

(6) The sovereign has the right to allofc or take away free¬ 
dom of speech. He can suppress circulation of dangerous opinion. 

(7) The sovereign has to protect his people externally and 
internally, for peace and preservation were the basis of the 
creation of the Leviathan. 

(8) The Leviathan represents the ultimate, supreme and 

single authority in the state and there is no right of resistance 
against him except in case of-seJf-Ttefeqce. ———— 

(9) Every act of disobedience bf a' subject is unjust because 
it is against the covenant. A new sovereign cannot be substituted" 
for a former one without the latter’s permission because the 
original compact had made the latter’s will representative of^the 
wills of all persons contracting. 

(10) No covenant with God can be quoted against a sove¬ 

reign for he is the only c hannel through which contract with' 
God can be made.£a^~ ' = --—*— «== — r 

(11) If'the sovereign ignore the pact, the subjects cannot 

do so. The pact made all individuals joining it to give up-tbeib 
natural rights. But the sovereign is no party to the pact anch 
therefore, retains his natural rights. Unlike the individuals the 
sovereign is still in the state of u nlimited natnotTights. A sove¬ 
reign may be iniquitou s but he cannot be unjust . "* 

(12) A minority cannot resist t tfiT sovereign on the ground 1 

that it was no party to choosing the sovereign. The minority 
not agreeing with the majority in the selection of the sover eign 
are in a state of war with the majority which can- use all "the 
rights of war against them. ,» > 

(13) The sovereign is'the sole source of authority of public 
servants and is_the fountain of honour . 

(14f The attributes of the sovereign are indivisible and 
inalienable. This indivisible sovereignty admits of no co-ordinate 
or even subordinate authority and extends as well to spiritual 
as to the secular affairs. To Hobbes, a limited soverfeignty was 
a contradiction in terms. 

Hobbes on Liberty and Rights 

The Hobbesian view of liberty, which, to Hobbes, meant 
absence of opposition, was diametrically opposed to the views 
of the levellers and of Milton. Hobbes distinguished between 
liberty of die Commonwealth and the nberty of the individual. 
TRe'~Kberty of the individual must be understood in terms 
of the state. liberty of the state is unqualified but that of the 
individual is regulated by the laws of the Commonwealth. 
Liberty of the individual consists in what the laws of the state 
do not 'forbid and in what cannot by the nature of the covenant 
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be given up. This includes right of self-defence and self- 
preservation. But the liberty of the subject is no Umitatiqp on 
the* fights of the sovereign. If there is a civil war, however, 
and the sovereign cannot protect his subjects, then the subjects 
have the liberty to choose a new sovereign or accept a new 
de facto sovereign. In the state of nature rights of the individual 
depended on his might. Liberty was license. For the civil state, 
Hobbes adopts the legal theory of rights. Man has right to self- 
preservation. Besides this he has all those rights which the state 
allows him. But a sovereign can disallow the rights of the indivi¬ 
dual except that of self-preservation. Rights of the individual 
cannot be quoted against the state. 

The Individual and the State 

l Hobbes built up a theory of most thorough-going collectiv¬ 
ism but the rationale of such a collectivism was the ‘peace' and 
[security of person and property of the individual. He even 
allowed his individual the right to resist his sovereign if the latter 
attacked the individual’s life for whose preservation the contract 
was entered into. In certain contingencies an individual could 
refuse to serve as soldier which might endanger his life. Then 
again, an individual could withdraw allegiance to a sovereign 
who was not capable of securing the individual’s life. An indivi¬ 
dual could refuse to kill himself on the orders of the sovereign. 
Hobbes did not believe in legitimacy without power. An indivi¬ 
dual had the liberty to refuse allegiance to a- deposed sovereign. 

Classification of Government 

Hobbes classifies governments according to the number of 
persons constituting the sovereign, i.e., into monarchy, aristo¬ 
cracy and democracy. Hobbes had patience neither for a mixed 
form of government, nor for tyranny or oligarchy. There ,j§. no 
distinction in the sovereign power of monarchy, aristocracy or 
democracy, the sovereign in all the three cases having the same 
attributes. The relative excellence of the three forms of consti¬ 
tution depends on how far and how well the sovereign power in 
<ha three different forms serves* the end of maintaining peace 
and security. Judged from this point of view monarchy, to 
Hobbes, was the be3t while democracy ‘is no more than an 
Aristocracy of Orators, interrupted sometimes with the tempo¬ 
rary Monarchy of One Orator”. Monarchy is the best because 
a monarch can harmonize his private with public interests; can 
pursue a steady policy and %ill show favours to a lessor number 
of, favourites than is possible in an aristocracy or democracy. 
Honks is against elective constitutional monarchy. 

Hobbes on Law 

Hpbbes, with characteristic definiteness, distinguishes between 
different kinds of law such as the law of nature, civil law and 
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divine law. The laws of nature are 'conclusions or theorems' and 
not laws. Caw' proper ir the word of him that by right hath 
cotmmitd oyer others*, and that is the sovereign. Therefore 
“Civil Law, is to every subject those Rules which the Common¬ 
wealth hath Commanded him by Word, Writing or other Suffi¬ 
cient Sign of the Will, to make use of, for thet. Distinction of 
Right andTWrong; that is to say, of what is contrary, and what 
is nSrcontrary to the Rule/' 4 The sovereign alone can make 
laws and is himself above the laws. Custom is law because of 
the consent of the sovereign as implied by his silence. Divine 
Law emanates from Divine Will and Natural Law, too, if rational, 
may be regarded as divine law. A directly revealed command of 
God is 'divine positive law*. All laws, especially laws pf nature 
and unwritten ones, need interpretation and the interpretation 
of the sovereign as communicated by his magistrates is binding 
on the subjects. Law must be rational but the sovereign's reason 
alone as expressed in the sovereign’s will is the sole standards 
reason. A divine law must supersede civil law but it is the ^ove*- 
reign alone who can interpret divine law, for otherwise every 
law would pass for divine law and civil law would be dis¬ 
regarded. In short, to a subject, the sovereign’s will, and judg¬ 
ment is the la„w of God, tjie law of nature, the law of nations and 
the civil law. Hobbes thinks that the law of nature arid the 
law of nations are identical because sovereigns are mutually in 
a state of nature. 

The Erasiianism of Hobbes 

The tone of the Leviathan is distinctly secular and anti¬ 
clerical. “Ecclesiastically he (Hobbes) was Erastian, and his 
exaltation of the political sovereign left no room for any church 
save as a dependency of the sovereign will.” Hobbes believed 
that there ought to be an outward conformity in worship enjoined 
by law though he was too rationalistic not to bless a policy of 
religious toleration. The church was, to Hobbes, a “Company 
of men professing the Christian Religion, united in the person 
of one sovereign, at whose command they ought to assemble, 
and without whose authority they ought not to assemble.” 5 
Therefore a church meeting against a sovereign's command was 
an unlawful assembly. Besides, there could be no such thing as 
a ‘spiritual government' because the only government in a state 
is the political sovereign; nor could there be such a thing as a 
universal church for the church in every State is a part of the 
state. The sovereign is the supreme spiritual authority which 
lie gets 'from God immediately. The spiritual authority of the 
bishops is delegated by him and is, therefore, Regis gratia tihd 
not vti gratia . 


* Chapter XXVI of Ltviathon, edited by Ernest Rhys, p. I4G. 

* Chapter XXXIX of ItvmSkm, edited by Ernest Khys, p. 2». 

F 
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riticism of Ilobbesian Conceptions and Theories 

Hobbes draws up a very dark picture of the state of nature 
and proceeds to evolve his civil society on the basis of social 
•contract which suddenly transforms the chaos of the state of 
nature into the orderliness of the civil state. In the state of nature 
no contracts are possible for there is no sovereign to enforce 
them but the social contract itself is made in the state of nature. 
It must be realised that the sovereign resulted from but did not 
co-exist with the social contract. The Hobbesian sovereign is 
representative of the people. What guarantee is there that this 
‘‘representative’ of the people will 'represent’ the people, i.e. % fol¬ 
low public opinion and look after public welfare. Locke ridicules 
Hobbesian social contract which boils down to this that "when 
men, quitting the State of Nature entered into Society, they agreed 
that all of them but one should be under the restraint of Laws; 
but that he should still retain all the liberty of the State of 
JNature, increased with power and made licentious by impunity. 
"This is to think that men are so foolish that they take care to 
tavoid what mischief may be done them by polecats and foxes, but 
►are content, nay, think it safety, to be devoured by lions”. 
Hobbes builds up his system on the basis of pleasure-pain theory 
and evolves a master-slave relationship. He presents the alter¬ 
natives of surrender or chaos. 


The Hobbesian system is rather based on unsound founda¬ 
tions. The state of nature of Hobbes was a state of war of all 


^against all in which 'cardinal virtues are force and fraud’. Hobbes* 
natural man is anti-social. How could such a man go against 
Iris own nature and suddenly enter "a state not of war, but of 
peace, a state in which force and fraud are deliberately set aside, 
a state which is founded upon ideas of right and justice, and in 
which acts of wrong and injustice are put under the double ban 
of public disapproval and of positive prohibition”? How could 


fn natural man stick to such a state? How could the Machiavelli- 
,Attila of the‘state of nature be so suddenly and so completelv 
transformed into a cringing slave? Hobbes does not realise that 


fuses his Concept of the law of nature as it suits him. Sometimes 
this law represents a brute instinct, sometimes a moral idealJ 
Hobbes is neither purely utilitarian nor purely an idealist. Witlj 
him, the self-interest of an individual before the contract ill 
suddenly changed into tfis duty towards his sovereign after thlj 
contract. 


Hobbes does not realise that the unit of primitive life is not 
an individual but a family or some other group. Political com* 
ntunities owe their origin to the emergence of new fteedf: 
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Hobbesian man is neither a moral nor a political animal. Hobbe- 
sian contract is irrevocable. Would the extremely selfish man 
of the state of nature willingly agree to an irrevocable and 
unconditional surrender of all his natural rights? Again Hobbes 
held that the only alternative to the absolutism of a single 
individual sovereign was anarchy but the history of the Middle 
Ages belies his contention for then the power was divided 
between the state and the church and between the king and his> 
feudal vassals. And the Middle Ages, turbulent enough, did not' 
so much represent a period of continuous anarchy! Besides, thej 
history of the modern states shows that mixed or constitutional 
governments do not go for anarchy always. The Hobbesianj 
conception of law was very narrow, the sovereign being thel 
source and interpreter of all types of law. 

With Hobbes, it was Absolutism or Anarchy. The only^ 
remedy for good behaviour of men was the coercive power of 
the sovereign. Hobbes did not realise that there were other 
factors besides the fear of law and punishment which kept men 
from relapsing into anarchy, viz., ‘common sense, reason, religi¬ 
ous conviction’, and public opinion. The Hobbesian system 
condemns the state to purely negative functions. Its sole duty 
is the preservation of life and maintenance of order. The Levia¬ 
than of Hobbes is essentially a ‘policeman’. “This state is a] 
necessary gvil, an instrument to defend men against their savage * 
instincts, not to achieve a free and progressive civilization”. The. 
political society created by Hobbes is not much of a society. 
It is like a flock of cattle driven by the mighty Lnnatlian, who] 
sums up in himself the life of all and who is a universal regulator 
of thoughts and actions of all. This represents a state of affairs 
worse than anarchy. 

Estimate of Hobbes 

The Leviathan of Hobbes aroused the indignation of almost 
all important interests in England. His Erastianism was cer¬ 
tainly distasteful to the church. Devoted churchmen could not 
.oterate the idea of the church being a mere department of the 
state. The monarchists, who believed in the theory of Divine 
Right of kings, did not like his secular theory of state based on 
a social contract. The royalists did not like the Hobbesian view 
of sovereignty .becaus e it justified the dc facto rriment of a 
successful dictator aTmucn as IhaToFirTegitimate monarch, and 
justified the absolutism of a parliament as much as that of a king. 
Hobbes discarded the divine right of kings in favour of the divine 
right of the state. The parliamentarians viewed with scorn the 
opposition of Hobbes to mixedgovemmenfc .and. COMdftltiaQyJ 
HoBbeY "received little notice In England till Bentham 
ana Austin reviewed <his political philosophy in a favourable 
light Hobbes’ doctrine that law is the command of a superior 
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[and that no law can be recognized which is not enforceable by 
punishment was adopted by Austin and forms the basis of the 
latter’s system of jurisprudence. The Austinian theory of sove¬ 
reignty, the modern legal theory, is substantially the Hobbesian 
theory of sovereign power. 

Little noticed in England for the time being, the political 
philosophy of Hobbes created a great stir in Europe. Sp inoza 
was in a way a political disciple of Hobbes. The HoDbesian 
political system contained all the important concepts of the cur¬ 
rent political philosophy and yet Hobbes gave them his own 
interpretation. While Machiavelli had separated politics from 
Teligion and morals, Hobbes not only kept up the separation but 
subordinated religion and morals to politics. Hobbes outdid 
Machiavelli in his exaltation of the state for Machiavelli was 
never so absolutist as to declare that the laws of nature and the 
few of God were to find their expression only through the inter¬ 
pretation and will of the sovereign. Bodin limited his sovereignty 
by divine laws, natural laws and laws of nations; the sovereignty 
of Hobbes is indivisible and unlimited. Hobbes agreed with 
fJrotius that *he basis of moral and legal right was reason but to 
HoBbes this reason was the reason of the sovereign expressed 
through his will only. Hobbes was in fact the first political 
philosopher to grasp the* idea of unlimited sovereignty. His 
absolutism was more extreme than claimed for the popes in the 
hiedi»var.days. Yet Hobbes was an individualist in so far as 
he believed m the natural equality of men. The most distinctive 
contribution of Hobbes to political philosophy lies m his ‘deriving 
logically from a mass of free and equal individuals the concept 
of an omnipotent state’. The brilliance of Hobbes is shown by 
the fact that he turned the theory of social compact, an instru¬ 
ment of early^liberalism, to the defence of unfirnifed absolutism 
at a time Wfi^^aGsblutlsm, born of Divine Right of Kings, was 
fast losing its theoretical basis. 

II. Continental Political Thought in the 17th Century 

The Peace of Westphalia brought the religious wars in 
Europe to a close. From 1648 onwards national rivalries and 
contests were actuated by political and commercial and not reli¬ 
gious considerations. Westphalia destroyed the supremacy of the 
Pope and gave a death blow to the dignity and the unity of the 
Holy Roman Empire, on whose ruins, new national states. France 
pre-eminent among them, rose up. Politically the second half of 
the 17th century was an age of monarchic absolutism* The 
continental monarchies were strong in their national basis but 
were developing a dynastic outlook. Absolutists like Louis XIV 
and Peter the Great gave a Machiavellian touch to continental 
politics! It was an age of constant strife bom of the personal 
rivalries and ambitions of the rulers* Th* times were too troubled 
and unsettled for any calm and systematic development of politi- 
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cal thought. Naturally enough, therefore, this age produced a 
small number of political philosophers of whom the most notable 
are Spinoza and Pufendorf. Both these philosophers further 
developed the rationalistic political philosophy of Grotius and 
Hobbes. A French thinker Bossuet upheld and glorified the 
divine absolutism prevailing in his country, France. 

'Spinoza 

Benedict Spinoza was a Portuguese Jew who settled in 
Holland because of religious and political persecution at home. 
This persecution considerably affected Spinoza’s political philos¬ 
ophy as evidenced by the fact that the two dominating principles 
of his philosophy are his defence of religious toleration and his 
holding up of an aristocratic republic as the best form of govern¬ 
ment. The substance of the political philosophy of Spinoza is 
to be found in his (1) Tractates Theologho-Politicus (1670) 
and (2) Tractatus Politicus (1677). 

Right Identified with Might 

Spinoza did not believe in natural Right or Wrong. To him. 
Right in nature was identical with power so that "in every pos¬ 
sible form of state, I conceive the rights of the ruler as against 
the subject not to exceed the limits of the power which he 
possesses in excess of the subject : that being a principle which 
is universally observed in the state of nature”. In the natural) 
state a man is led by blind desire and his powers and conse¬ 
quently his rights and liberty appear greater in the state of nature 
than in the civil state but are really less. In fact natural rights 
are hardly conceivable except in the civil state. This and the 
desire to satisfy physical, moral and intellectual wants requiring 
'mutual aid between man and man* are the real motives for the 
origin of the state. Man, like other animals, is always led by 
self-interest and, therefore, “social virtues are merely conventions 
through which individuals seek their particular good”. 

Men enter JJml. civil .state by a silent and gradual process. 
Spinoza does assume a pact through which the state comes"into 
•existence but this is not the Hobbesian pact and is not distinguish¬ 
able from ordinary pact between two private individuals. To 
Spinoza, the "state is merely an arrangement through which a 
multitude of individuals^ seek their respective interests”. ~ Right 
l»eing identical with power, a sovereign is supreme and his supre¬ 
macy is acknowledged because he represents the sum of forces 
of the individuals in the community. The civil state must have 
a fixed territory and sufficient force for defence and its chief 
function is "the establishment of common rights and laws* enabl¬ 
ing or constraining all members of the community to live upon 
such terms as may be agreed upon between them”. This is pos-, 
sible if government be instituted with powers to make men live 
according to the common will of all. Spinoza agreed with Hobbes 
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that justice and injustice exist in a civil state only, not in the 
state of nature but lie differed from Hobbes in thinking that 
justice and equity meant the same thing. 

Sovereignty Unlimited but due to Superior Power 

Spinoza differed from Hobbes in his conception of sove¬ 
reignty too. He held that men were guided by positive motives, 
vis., their physical, moral and intellectual improvement, in the j 
formation of the state and were, therefore, in a position to make 
bargains or contracts with their rulers. Hobbes, of course, would 
not allow any such bargaining power. But Spinoza too main¬ 
tained that once the civil state was formed, the sovereignty of 
the state must be submitted to. The will of the individual was 
merged in that of the community and the rights of the state 
against the individual were unlimited, depending, of course, on 
the superior power of the state over the individuals to enforce 
these rights. 

Indtviduul Liberty - 

Spinoza disagreed with Hobbes in his conception of liberty 
too. The absolutism of the Hobbesian sovereign did not leave 
much scope for individual liberty. To Spinoza, liberty was the^ 
supreme end of the state and this liberty consisted “in lifef; 
according to the reason rather than according to the passions”. 1 ^ 
The state has rights against the individual to the extent it has 
powers. Both are, therefore, limited. Spinoza would grant the/\ 
individual the freedom of thought and expression as also reli^ ' 
gious freedom, but he would not allow the question of religious 
freedom to endanger the safety of the state. The state can only ! 
prevent circulation of ideas which directly imperil its existence. 
Liberty of expression is a lesser evil for a state than the dangers! 
of suppressing it. Besides, freedom of thought and expression! 
is essential to the preservation and well-being of a state. This* 
shows that Spinoza, unlike Milton, looked at liberty more from 
the point of view of the state than that of the individual. 
Spinoza's sovereign is as despotic as that of Hobbes but his 
subjects are not reduced to unmitigated slavery to which Hobbes 
condemns them. Right being identical with power, as Spinoza 
held, they might get their freedom by a successful rebellion. 

Aristocratic Democracy 

Spinoza thought democracy, or rather aristocratic democracy, 
to be a better form of government than either aristocracy or 
monarchy, though he was against radical democracy. Democracy 
was prefeiable because, in it, more than in other forms of govern¬ 
ment, the community was the government with lesser chance 
of evil between the ruler and the ruled, greater chance of peace 
ami greater identity between rights and powers. Democracy, 
fcp r Spinoza, was tne most absolute form of government, be- 
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cause it had the most secure foundations and was, therefore, the 
most powerful. To Spinoza, a monarchial form of government 
was an impossibility and the monarchies were really aristo¬ 
cracies. Whereas Hobbes believed that the dissolution of 
government involved the dissolution of state too Spinoza's state 
was never dissolved, though it was sometimes moulded. 

Separation between Ethics and Politics 

Spinoza agreed with Machiavelli in believing that public 
ethical standards were different from private ethics. Standards 
of moral conduct applicable to the individuals would not always 
apply to the state. He agreed with Hobbes in believing that all 
men were enemies to one another by nature and were always 
actuated by selfish motives. Spinoza, therefore, banished the 
idea of duty and of right not only from the field of politics but 
that of ethics also. To Spinoza, the motive power behind the 
conduct of the state and of the subjects was expediency. 

Estimate of Spinoea 

Spinoza's political writings created very little enthusiasm 
among his contemporaries due primarily to the fact that his 
pantheistic ideas made his philosophy generally unpopular. 
SpinozaTTreafment of individual liberty, however, seems to have 
influenced .Locke considerably. Spinoza followed Hobbes in 
giving a rationalistic basis to the absolute sovereignty of the 
state and by transferring the "common will” of the whole body 
of citizens to their authorized agent, the sovereign. jSpingaa. 
served as a connecting link between Hobbes and Rousseatu The 
"general will” of Rousseau may be traced to the conceptions of 
"one mind” and "common will” of JSpinozfi. As a champion of 
expediency,* "SpmozaT6ccupies“*lhe same "platform as the utilita¬ 
rians like |luiu^.,Bci)|ham also Burke. Spinoza, in short, not 
Dnly evolved a more consistent system out of the Hobbesian 
theory of state but also anticipated much of what was character¬ 
istic of the philosophy of Rousseau, Burke and the Utilitarians. 

Pukendorv 

Samuel Pufendorf (1632-94 A.D.) is the first representative 
of rationalistic thought in Germany. His De Jure Naturcv H 
Gcnttum , which is a systematic study of social and political prob¬ 
lems, represents a compromise between the absolute sovereignty 
of Hobbes and the limited ethical sovereignty of Grotius. This 
is shown fay the fact that while Pufendorf accepts the definition 
of Grotius of the law of nature as being the dictate of reason, 
he, like Hobbes, believes that self-interest is the chief motive 
power behind human actions. 

State of Nature—A Historical Fact 

The political philosophy of Pufendorf is based on his con¬ 
ception of the state of nature which, to him, was a historical 
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as well as a logical condition of mankind, before the institution 
of the civil state. It was an actual condition which prevailed 
at some time among all the races of mankind, though not at the 
same time, before the rise of civil and political institutions. 
Men, to Pufendorf, were guided by impulse and selfishness in 
the state of nature rather than by reason and, therefore, they 
led a wretched life The state of nature was not a state of con¬ 
stant warfare but conditions of life were hard indeed because 
considerations of right and justice were ignored by selfish people 
who followed impulse rather than reason. The gregarious 
instincts of men drew* them together into a society but in the 
absence of a civil society, the individuals were guided by the 
law of nature which, to Pufendorf as to Grotius, was the dictate 
of right reason determining what was right or wrong in human 
actions. The first law of nature was that a peaceful social life 
must be cultivated. Private property was necessary to social 
life as also slaver}'. Pufendorf, like Hobbes but unlike Grotius, 
believed that the law of nature and the law of nations were 
identical. 

Contractual Basis of Civil Society 

In the btate of nature, as observed above, men are guided 
by impulse rather than by reason. They ignore the law of nature. 
This makes it necessary to institute a civil society by means of 
a voluntary contract. Contract is necessary for the establishment 
of a civil society, for Pufendorf believed that “the social instinct 
in a man is to be held accountable for the formation of society, 
while a deliberate act of will through contract must explain the 
origin of the state*'. The civil state of Pufendorf, therefore, 
implies a iwo-fold contract, i.e. 9 the social contract and the 
governmental contract. “First, the individuals formed an agree¬ 
ment among themselves to establish a state, and decided bv 
majority vote what form of government they desired. Second, 
a compact was made between the community as a whole and the 
designated holders of governing power, the former promising 
obedience, the latter agreeing to execute their authority so as 
to promote the general welfare.*' 6 To Pufendorf, this was not 
a mere hypothetical explanation of the origin of the state. 

Pufendorf*s conception of sovereignty is like that of Grotius 
and not of Hobbes. It was supreme because it was not subject 
to any human law or higher human authority but it was not 
absolute, because it was limited by the law of nature and the 
law of God* as also by custom and by the ends for which it was 
created. Pufendorf believed that even an elected or a limited 
king was a genuine sovereign. 

The theory of state of Pufendorf held the field in Germany 
till the rise of the Idealist school. Rationalists like Wolff and 

• History of political Thought, by R. G. Gettett, p. 234. 
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Thomasius followed Pufendorf in their conceptions of political 
philosophy. 

Bossubt 

Bodin, the French philosopher, thought of saving France 
from anarchy liy creating a powerful sovereign but he too 
imposed certain limitations on his sovereign. There were some 
fundamental laws of the kingdom which even the sovereign 
could not disregard or disobey. After his death, and largely as 
a result of the efforts of Richelieu and Louis XIV, the French 
thought became uncompromisingly absolutist, justified the exer¬ 
cise of unlimited absolutism of the sovereign, maintained the 
theory of the divine right of kings and preached the duty of 
passive obedience to the subjects. The French philosophy also 
maintained the independence of the Gallican church from Papal 
control. Bossuet is the chief representative in France of this 
school of thought. 

Bishop Jacques Bossuet, a tutor of the Dauphin during the 
reign of Louis XIV, expounded his political views in a book 
entitled Politics as Derived from the very Words of the Holy 
Scriptures . Bossuet followed the methodology of the mediaeval 
school-men, while, in his political doctrines, he was much 
influenced by the rationalistic absolutism of Hobbes. He believed 
in absolute monarchy by divine right, sanction for which he 
found in the Scriptures. 

Absolutism of Hereditary Monarch 

According to Bossuet, a man is a sociable creature but 
social lite is impossible without exterior control due to the evil 
tendencies and passions of man. This makes the establishment 
of a government necessary. Monarchy is the most usual and 
most ancient and, therefore, the most natural form of govern¬ 
ment. The monarchy, especially hereditary monarchy, is the best 
form ot government. The king's authority is ‘sacred, paternal, 
absolute and subject to leason'. It is a sacrilege to attack a king 
because he is holy. The authority of the king is absolute but 
not arbitrary. A king has not only rights but also duties towards 
his God and his subjects, though he is answerable to God alone 
for his actions. He embodies the whole state and he represents 
the general will of the community. A king must maintain reli¬ 
gion and justice. The subjects have no right of resistance against 
their sovereign. All that they are entitled to do is to pray to God 
to make their king behave better in future. Bossuet passionately 
pleads for the independence of the church of France from Papal 
domination. 

Bossuet’s importance lies in his attaching sanctity to die 
sovereign whom he allows absolute powers. But Bossuet, though 
an incorrigible absolutist, emphasised the moral responsibility of 
the sovereign who must not be arbitrary in his actions. 
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A number of other thinkers in Europe echoed the political 
philosophy of Pufendorf and Bossuet. Leibnitz wrote on the 
law of nature, but he thought of the law of nature from the point 
of view of theology. The German Horn was a great believer in 
the theory of divine right of kings. He repudiated the Hobbesian 
conception oi the secular origin of sovereignty on the basis of 
the social contract by stating that God was the direct source of 
royal authority. The later years of the reign of Le Grand 
Monarche witnessed a reaction against royal absolutism due to 
Louis plunging France into ruinous and endless wars. Fenelon, 
for instance, scorned tiie idea of the unlimited authority of the 
sovereign. But, on the whole, absolute monarchy was safe at 
the time and was considered the best form of government 
throughout Europe. England alone stood out against this 
Continental absolutism with her Glorious Revolution and her 
John Locke. 

John Locke 

The Glorious Revolution of 1688 represented a triumph of 
the Whig party and the Whig principles of government but the 
Revolution was not legal in the strict sense of the word. The 
Whigs felt compelled to justify their coup de etat to a nation 
wKjch had so far been fed, on the whole, on absolutist doctrines. 
Locke’s Essay on Civil Government, which contains /he sub¬ 
stance of his political philosophy and which portrays, in general, 
the Whig philosophy of the day, is really an apology for-the 
Revolutioft 'of 1688. As a confidential secretary of Lord Shaftes¬ 
bury, the founder of the Whig party, Ivocke gained some experi¬ 
ence of piactical politics. He opposed the theory of Divine 
Right of Kings upheld by the Anglican church and Filmer as 
well as repudiated the absolute sovereignty of Hobbes. He was 
the chief official Whig interpreter of the Revolution- 

His Works 

Locke wrote two treatises on government. The first was 
calculated to be an answer to the Patriarcha of the absolutist 
Filmer which had created a storm of indignation among Whig 
minds as evidenced by the fact that Alger non Sydney too, ift his 
Discourse} concerning Government, no£iced’*and refuted the 
Pa&tarcha by maintaining that government was a human institu¬ 
tion, having no divine or natural sanction; that its basis was 
po pular c onsent and that sovereignty belonged to the people. 
Lockli s refutation of the Patriarcha too was more or less on the 
line^ oL Sydnev. The second treatise of Locke, entitled Of (foil 
Government, presents a systematic th^pry of the origin and nature 
of state and sovereignty. The political philosophy of Locke 
r epr esents an elaboration of that of ‘Judicious* Hooker whom 
Locke acknowledges to have read. Locke ~ also tooSflip the social 
contract theory of Hobbes but used it to draw c on clusions 
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diametrically opposed tQ.ibosc of Hobbes. The view of state 
of nature of Locke resembles that of Pufendprf. 

The State oj Nature 

Locke, like Hobbes, begins his theorising about the state 
with the state of nature but differs materially from the latter in 
his conception of the same. , To Logke, the state of nature is 
a state of mutual assistance and preservation', i.e. t a 

state not ot war but of f>e£c&. The Lockean state of nature 
represents a ‘pre-political rather than a pre-social condition’^ 
Men do no: indulge in constant warfare in it, for peace and 
reason prevail in it. The state of nature is governed by a law 
of nature. Locke, like Grotius, believes that this law of nature 
does not represent a mere natural impulse but is a moral law, 
based upon reason, to regulate the conduct of men in their natu¬ 
ral condition. The law of nature does not constitute an anti¬ 
thesis of the civil law but represents a condition precedent to the 
latter* One of the 'fundamentals of the law .of nature 
t equality of liien who possess equal, natural rights. “Man being 
born, as has been proved, with a title to perfect frsejdpm and an 
uncontrolled enjoyment ot all the rights and privileges of the 
law of nature, equally with any other man, or number of men 
in the world, hath by nature a power not only to preserve his 
property—that is, his life, liberty and estate—against the injuries 
and attempts of other men, but to judge of and punish the 
breaches of that law in others/’ 7 Natural equality, with Locke, 
does not mean equality in virtue or mental ability, but denotes 
equal right to natural freedom. 

Its Criticism 

The Civil Government of Locke with its roseate picture of 
the state of nature and the law of nature, represents a philosophy 
of the propertied and privileged class to which Locke himself 
belonged, a class very jealous of its rights. The natural man 
of Locke is a propertied gentleman insisting on his own rights 
and respecting the rights of others. He is led by the law of 
nature which represents a moral consciousness of one’s duty to 
himself and to his fellow-beings. It may be said that Locke’s 
state of nature is veiy like civil jociety without a government. 
Hji is goy?™** Which means the 

dictates jssL right reas6n and moral consciousness. Need such a 
natural man enter into any contract" at all! 

Locke on Natural Rights 

The natural rights of m%n, to Locke, are to life, liberty , and 
property. -^Liberty means an exemption from all rules save the 
l yp'of narn re which is a means to the realisation of a man’s free- 

7 Two Treatises on Civil Government, by John Locke, edited by 

H. lldrtey, p 234. 
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djjm. P roper ty comes when an individual changes the primitive 
communify’oi ownership into individual possession by mingling 
belabour with sortie object. In the state of nature individuals 
are conscious of and respect these natural rights for they are 
subject to which “teaches all mankind who will but con¬ 

sult it, that being all eoual and independent, no one ought to 
harm another in his life, "health, liberty or possession”. The state 
of nature ts to be distinguished from the civil state by the absence 
in it of a ‘com mon organ fo r the interpretation and execution o f 
thg lawJjJTnature'. HenceTn the state of nature ev ery , individual 
is the interpreter and executor of the law of nature. Va riStyJm 
interpretation due to difference in standards of intelligence and 
•ftf execution of the* law of nature“*leads to chaos and eopfusjon 
Y amfr* rans cq pen t insecuiity of life and property ^ ‘Hence it is 
itftcessary to replace the state of nature by . cud! society, in which 
there would be a known law accept by all pud applied by an 
iinoartipl and authoritative judge whose decisions would be 
’enforced by the state. 

Lockean Conception o\ the Social Contract 


“Gcd, having made man such a creature that, in His own 
judgment, it was not good for him to be alone, put him under 
strong obligations of necessity, convenience and inclination, to 
drive him into society, as well as fitted nim with understanding 
and language to continue an3 enjoy it.” 8 This social instinct of 
man gives origin to various sqciaj units, the lastm the process 
being the political jSQciety, which is formed thus:—“Each indivi¬ 
dual contracts with each to unifeJnto and constitute a community. 
The aadJfoe which this. agreement js made is the protection and 
preservation of property, in the broad Sense of the v wprd—that is, 
of Ufe,' liberty and estate—against the dangers both from wi thin 
and without the community. According to this -contract gach 
individual agrees to give up not all his natural rights but that 
one of interpreting and executing the lawjjf nature. Bt(t this 
right is given up not to any person or gro up of perso ns but to 
the community as a whole and that too onthe understanding 
that the natur al rights of the individual to life, liberty and 
property wifibe guaranteed the community. Tt "follows from 
this naturally that Locke’s sociaFcdnff&cT'does not create any 
absol ute, and unlimit ed fact, Locke does not use the 

word sovereign mins’ treatise. Locke’s co ntrac t is no t doi|^ te. i.e., 
one for the creation of thejmeifify ajuTlBeother for T ihe creatioh 
of government, but is single because man, to him, is by nature 
social. The political $octety created by the' Contract \sjhe j*Pt 
conceded rights and cannot' ena^R on 
those rights which have not been foresworn by the 


• Tiro Treatises on Civil Government, 
H. Moriey, p. 230. 


by John Locke, edited fay 
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The contract is not, as with Hobbes, made with the ruler bt# 
with the community which becomes the common po^t|c^l |npe^or, 
i.c. t the s#|rto interpret and execute the law of nature. Xocke 
•does not clearly distinguish between the community and the 
state. The Lockean state is not a sovereign state for the con¬ 
tract is not general, as with Hobbes, but limited in character. 
The state is limited by the end for which it has been created 
as also by the law of nature and can be set aside if it over-rides 
its limitation or does not fulfil the end for which it has been 
►created. The Government, therefore, is a trust, breach of which 
would call for a revolution. The ultimate allegiance of the 
individual t$ not to the government but to the political society 
created by the pact, whom the government deputises for. 

The Lockean theory of social contract is hardly logical. He 
builds'up Tiis - " theory on the basis of ttr^Tdeas'and institutions 
of his day hut fails to property synthesize these TdSSSs and insti¬ 
tutions into a definite and rational theory. It is not clear whether 
Locke’s original compact creates society or only government, 
though he later on distinguishes the two and though the sove¬ 
reign individual’s rights limit both the society and the govern? 
mer>L The Lockean conception of social contract postulates foul 
things, i.e , (1) an individual with innate and indefeasible rights 
(2) a society as a trustee of the rights of the individual, (3) < 
government which is a trustee for the society and (4) a legis 
lattire which is the all-important organ of the government. 
Popular Sovereignty and Individualism 

The Lockean conception of the social contract inevitably 
points to the theory of the sovereignty of the people, hy 

the prior rigl^^fjthe Locke *wa& aTKOTSugh-going 

ihdivTcEupist „ and he placed his individual \>tforz his state. 
Locked contr act implies the principle of the rale pi majority. 
The law of n^Tqre cannot Be enforced unless the minority sub¬ 
mits to the majority. In fact such a submission is Implied in 
the socjd contract. Locke bases his whole theory of state , Jpa 
consent. The' consent Tor membership" of ffie pontiSu community 
Byan individual may be express or tacit. For one whose consent 
is expressly given the contract is binding and perpetual'unless 
the political community, itself is dissolved. A person remaining 
in a community and holding property therein gives his tadt 
consent The consent of the new generations may be given 
'expressly or tacitly by accepting the protection t pf,ths.-State. To 
Ldckc, the origin of civil society is a ‘ historical as well as^ a 
l qgical f act”. Locke was one of the nearest in his assumption 
•oTsSuat-contract as a historical fact. In his time, the tribes, ol 
Nortlf AtHMca were, tfibffe or less, living* , 

LtmiaSons on Government —• * 

Locke does not build up a conception of legal sovereignty. 
He abolishes the legal sovereign in favour of popular sovereignty. 
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«He has no idea of absolute and indivisible sovereignty. He is 
l^for a government based on division of powers and subject to 
a number of limitations. His limited government cannot com¬ 
mand anything against public interests. It cannot violate or 
Abrogate the innate natural rights of the individual. It cannot 
govern arbitrarily but must do so according to laws. It cannot 
^ax the subjects without their consent. 
government and Separation of Powers 

The chief motive of the individuals in entering into a political 
community being to put an end to the uncertainty regarding 
the interpretation and administration of the law of nature, the 
chief duty of the political community, i.e. f the state created by 
the social contract is to pass definite laws regulating rights and 
duties emanating from the law of nature. Hence tne legislative 
function is the most important of the functions of the state. 
The location of the legislative power in a state would, therefore, 
determine the type of its government. Locke followed the time- 
honoured Aristotelian classification of government into monarchy, 
aristocracy or democracy, according as the legislative power was 
in the hands of one, few or many. Locke also believed in the 
possibility of a mixed government on the basis of the location of 
the legislative power. To him, the executive and judicial func¬ 
tions were subordinate to and dependent upon the legislative. 
The function of the executive is to enforce ‘by penalties the pre¬ 
scriptions embodied in the laws’. Locke refers to another func¬ 
tion of the government which he calls federative. This function 
means maintaining the : nterests of the community or citizens 
against other communities or citizens. Unlike Hobbes, Locke 
does not believe in the permanency of the character of govern¬ 
ment. To him, monarchy and aristocracy mean sectional govern¬ 
ments while a democracy, represented by delegates chosen by 

P ™*pular election, is best because it promises enduring^ good rule. 
>cke, however, is not hostile to a monarchy which is based "on 
pular consent and is divested of the Divine Right of Kings. 
Locke pleads for but does not fully develop hisdoctrjpe of 
separat ion of, powers He suggests the 

Tne T^psfaftTre and the executive must be separated in their 
functions, powers and personnel, for otherwise the legislators 
<r may exempt themselves from obedience to the laws they make, 
and suit the law, both in its making and its execution, to their 
owrt private wish, and thereby come to have a distinct interest 
from tlie rest of the community, contrary to the end of .society 
and government”* But in spite of separation of powers, Locke 
gives to the executive the power of issuing ordinances when the 
legislature is hot in session. 


• Political Thought in England from Locke to Benthum, by H. J. 
Laslri, p. 40. 
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The Right of Revolution 

According to Locke the power delegated to the government 
is a sort of fiduciary trust for the object of achieving certain ends. 
The supreme and ultimate power really rests with the people. 
Locke aoes not create any determinate human sovereign with an ( 
'incontrovertible law-making authority’. If the government belie! 
its trust or overact its powers, resistance to it is the natural 
right of the people. A ruler who acts arbitrarily puts himself 
in a state of war with the people. The whole society has then 
the right of resistance. Locke thus justifies the right of revolu¬ 
tion. Resistance against the government is necessary in case of 
substitution of arbitrary will for law and non-assemblage of 

? arliament, etc., for this involves violation of the social contract. 

'he government being a trust, it follows that its powers are 
limited. This limitation, if disregarded, justifies revolution. The 
legislature is the supreme branch of the government but its 
powers are limited to those given up by the individual. It 
must follow the law of nature and not be arbitrary in its enact¬ 
ments, for behind it stands ‘a superior and final embodiment of 
power, the people’. Locke allows the people latent" huF not 
direct sovereignty. The right of resistance lies in the people. 
Locke gives'the right of resistance, 'appeal to heaven’ to an 
individual but supposes that the actual 'appeal to heaven’ against 
apparent injustice, will be made by the majority. Locke does 
not believe, with Hobbes, that the dissolution of the government 
means the dissolution of the society. When the government is 
dissolved, the community is entirely free to set up a new govern¬ 
ment or even a new constitution. A civil society may be dis¬ 
solved by conquest or voluntary dissolution. 

State and Church 

Locke is not an erastrian like Hobbes. In his Letter on 
Toleration lie discussed the relations between the state and the 
church. He is for religious toleration for all except the Roman 
Catholics because of their foreign allegiance, the Mohamedans, 
due to their peculiar standard of morality, and the Atheists. 
The state and the church must be distinct. The church must 
not Interfere in state affair^ thereby giving a theocratic 
colOunft^Ttrthe government. On the other hand tire state should 
not bother about the religious belief "of thVThdividuals. The 
stile should not Suppress "opinions except when they are danger¬ 
ous to -its-safety or tran qui llity. The opinions may relate 
to (1) God, (2) moral life and practical life. The state has nc 
concern with the first and only a partial one with the second. 

Comparison between Hobbes and Locke 

Whereas Hobbes believes in the creation of society before 
the creation of the civil state, Locke is for the creation of the 
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qyit.society only, for his individual is already S QCia l. Again 
Starting with the conceptions of the state of nature and social 
compact, Hobb es builds up the theory of *¥h absolute irrespons¬ 
ible sove^Sp^pwhiir-fjotJte starting with the "state of nature 
a limit ed gove rnment. Whereas the sovereignty of 
Hojbbesis inalienable/Xocke believes that the p olit ical community 
which Holds the real power delegates its powers to . the govern¬ 
ment. reserving the right to overthrow the latter, if nec essary . 
Hpbbes declared resistance to the sovereign to be unlawful wmie 
Locke expressly gave the right of revolution to the people, t.e., 
to the majoiity of the comipunity. t The individual of Hobbes is 
best ip the, state,'that of Locke comes before the state. On the- 
whole, if may be said that Hobbes is more original, logical 
and consistent in his theory of the state than Locke. 


Criticism of Lockean Conceptions and Theories 

Locke's theory of origins is obviously open to criticism for 
it is unrelated to hard facts. To him, the state of nature was 
not only a state of peace and innocence but it was an age when 
individuals consciously obeyed the law of nature which enjoined 
justic e." Comparing this to the realities of to-day after the insti¬ 
tution of civil society, one is forced to conclude that mankind 
has retrogressed morally and intellectually which is untrue. Then 
again, like 1 thoroughgoing individualist that he is, Locke makes 
out pr ope rty to ‘hK'lZfmcfifnng anterior to the civil society. Pro- 
jSM$fTwhich, to Locke, includes life, liberty'"and estate, is an 
inalienable birth-right of an individual and is the main bulwark 
of his individualistic theory of the state. “Primitive man is on 
hhUjps; but the portrait he paints is that of a civil man”. The 
state of Locke is net a sovereign state. Pressed to its logical 
conclusion, the Lockea n theory would make the in dividua l the 
s overeign of the staler To Locke, "the state, so far from being 
^corporate body with a distinct life of, its, own, is a me re agg re¬ 
gate of individual^, who agree to act together for certain lipecifiecl 
"HTHl Hjruiieti purposes/ but reserve their ~primitive < freedom in all 
offier "matlejrs whatsoever. The state, therefore, isj at the most, 
no mbre than a Limited lability Company; the real 
res ides in ihr i^yyliial. Locke places 1 
hisjtate. 


Estimate of Locke 

Locke is one of the first of utilitarian?. His utilitarianism is 
obvious irbffi”trty 'COnWftftofl thaF'"Tia ppmess andmise r y are the 
two great springs of human action”. To nun, nioramy is but 



cetitur£ Hilt there was nothing very original In hisdoctrihes. 
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concgpta. joL soeial wtrtfactj. the few of nature, natu ral rights,. 
right ot revolution, on which he builtliir theory of state, were 
already known and pretty well developed. For his ethi cal and 
^Gpr philosophy Locke" was indebted, to Grotius as Slko to 
Furenctorf and Spinoza/ He was materially lnHu&ifced by fht 
SBPfSRt politics oFEff&Tand and, like a good Whig, had to justify 
a fait accompli in tne Glorious Revolution of 1688. Locke's 
theory of state might be less logical and consistent than that of 
Hobbes, yet it capitally suited the England of 1688 and after. 
His theory is more secular^ than^that of^ Hobbes. One of the 
prominent contributions of Locke ^to^ his 

defin^jnn n£ [r natn^1 rights. Uf^ liberty aod PIQpfiXty W$£eVon ; 
verted by Locke into the inalienable, concrete rights of every 
individual. Political society could not be conceived ""without 
fpSmT T he m ost important oLthe political contributions of Locke 
is his theory of government, bv consent, 'fhe social contract 
theory has long been exploded buf"the theory of government by 
consent still holds the field *and gains strength daily. Locke 
denied “the right divine of kings to govern wrong" by limiting 
the powers of the state 10 “If Hobbes’ theory of sovereignty is 
to-day one of the commonplaces of jurisprudence, ethically and 
politically we occupy ourselves bv erecting about it a system oi 
limitations’*, borrowed mainly from Locke. The future has 
justified Locke more than Hobbes. 

Locke profoundly influenced the development of political 
theory. After him his theories were de\ eloped bv Rousseau into 
an extreme form of sovereigntv of the people and were respons¬ 
ible for the outbreak of the French Revolution. Locke’s theory 
of separation of powers formed the basic principle of the Esprit 
des tots of Montesquieu, as well as influenced the American 
revolutionists as evidenced bv the drafts of various American 
constitutions. 


Political Thought in England , from Locke to Bentham , by H. J. 
Laski, p. 59. 
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CHAPTER XV 

POLITICAL THEORY FROM LOCKE TO 
MONTESQUIEU 
1. British Theory 
Bolingbroke 

The first halt of the 18th century was a period of comparative 
dullness in Britain from the point of view of political speculation. 
The Revolution of 1688 was accepted as a fait accompli and 
there was a general tendency on the part of British—and also 
non-British—writers to eulogize the mixed nature of the post- 
Revolution constitution of Britain. The period in question is 
notable, not for any important treatise on political philosophy 
written by any body in Britain, but for the cropping up of a 
number of essayists who wrote on political problems. Pope 
wrote his Essay on Man. But the most important essayists of 
the period are Bolingbroke and Hume. 

Idsa of a Patriot King 

The Hanoverian succession resulted in Bolingbroke losing 
his political power. Bolingbroke was an ardent Tory and an 
enemy oi Walpole. He founded the first Party Journal in 
England named the Craftsman. Bolingbroke purged the Tories 
of their Jacobitism and tried to bring about an alliance between 
them and the discontented Whigs opposed to Walpole. He wrote 
a number of essays of which the most important is entitled Idea 
of a Patriot King. According to this political pamphlet, which 
gives the duties of a patriot king, the monarch derives his 
authority fiom the people, not from divine right. The royal 
authority is limited, not absolute. It is limited by the law of 
nature, by lights of the subjects and by customs of the realm. 
The chief task of the king is to maintain a free constitution based 
on personal liberty and national unity. The king must suppress 
parties and factions, spread patriotism, expel corrupt ministers 
and most of all reclaim the royal authority usurped by the 
Whigs. The king should stand upon the state, not upon any 
party. He must win the affection of his subjects. 

Popular Sovereignty 

Following Locke, Bolingbroke conceived of the people as a 
body in whom the 'supreme power of the state was inalienably 
vested*. The people was the maker of the constitution which 
represented a sort of a conditional contract between ‘the repre¬ 
sentative and collective bodies of the nation*. The people had 
the right and power to check the parliament and also the king 
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if the latter went wrong. Bolingbroke’s idea was that there 
should be no absolute and uncontrollable power anywhere in the 
state and the government should rest on a proper balance of 
various powers in the state and for this the Lockean contractual 
view of the state was upheld by Bolingbroke. Bolingbroke em¬ 
phasised the artificial origin of the political institutions. 

Personal Liberty and Separation of Powers 

To Bolingbroke the chief possession of man is personal 
liberty. Liberty can only be secured under a constitution in 
which the legislative, executive and judicial powers are separated 
from each other with an accurate balance between them. 
England had lost this balance in 1714 due to the loss of royal 
authority which represented chiefly the executive side. Liberty 
is the true end of the state. Bolingbroke advocated the freedom 
of the press. On the whole, it may be said that Bolingbroke 
made very little contribution to political philosophy, though he 
exerted some influence on George III and on Disraeli. 

David Hume i 

Social Institutions based on Utility 

Hume was one of the most distinctive critics of his time. 
He furiously attacked and exploded both the theories of Divine 
Right and social contract as the basis of the origin of the state. 
His political philosophy, embodied in his Political Discourses 
(1752)7 is Based partly on Lockean conceptions. Hume opposed 
the ratt0raii4ic school and their philosophy based on their con¬ 
ception of the TSw of nature. Morality, to him, was based on 
expediency and, therefore, was vitally related to positive !aw r 
a conception which entitles Hume to be ranked as one of the 
forerunners of the Utilitarian school. Utility, to him, was the 
touchstone of institutions. Reason, to Hume, is an inert princi¬ 
ple. Passions, arising from a sense of pleasure, motivate the 
actions of men. 

Refutation of the Social Contract Theory 

Hume attacked the theory of social contract from both 
historical and philosophical points of view. Historically the 
social contract could not have taken place among the primitive 
oeople because they were not endowed with enough reason and 
ntelligence to think of a regular contract and its implications 
ind to stick to it after entering into it. It was only gradually 
that obedience to government became habitual with man. 
History, to Hume, does not furnish any examples of an original 
contract. Besides, the consent of the parties to the contract 
could not peipetually bind their descendants* There is no evi¬ 
dence, according to Hume, of any forma! contract between the 
rulers and the ruled playing any part in the building up of new 
governmental organisations. States were generally founded by 
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usurpation or conquests Obedience to the state was based, not 
on the sanctity of any social contract but on ,#nd habit. 

Men are bom into a state and they obey "the state habitually* 
Besides, voluntary consent given at the time of social contract 
indirectly implies the power to withdraw from the state which is 
against facts. Men obey the state because they do not ordinarily 
reason about the state and because it suits them to do so. 
“A sense of the advantage to the individual of peace and order 
in social life is, in last analysis, he holds, the reason for the 
general submission to established authority.” Hume followed! 
Hobbes in his conception of human nature and was a utilitarian 
in his ethics. He believed that utility was the ultimate end, dut\j 
the proximate motive of an individual’s obedience to govern* 
ment. 

Against Dav<ccracy 

Hume was against democratic government for ‘free govern¬ 
ments ... are "most ruinous to their provinces’. Republics are 
favourable to science, monarchy to art. Like Harrington, Hume 
detected coircspondcnce between wealth and political power, 
flume was an advocate of freedom of the press and of religious 
toleration. Accoiding to Hume, people formed the society 
because society was a necessity to them. Knowledge of the use¬ 
fulness of the society was provided by the institution of the 
family. Notions of justice in the family developed to protect 
and regulate property. Justice, thus, to Hume, was not a natural 
but an artificial virtue. The origin of society was due not to 
any contract but to ‘tacit’ understanding. The cause of the origin 
of the government was “war with neighbouring communities, 
with its natural sequel of civil strife ovfcr the spoils of war within 
the community itself”. The military camps are the true mothers 
of cities and, therefore, of government. Thus all governments 
are at first pure monarchies. 

2. Italian Theory 
Vico 

Gian Battista Vico, an Italian jurist and philosopher, founded 
the psychologicq-liistorical method in the study of political 
philosophy: ' His Sciensd Nuova is a philosophy of history, con¬ 
taining a body of philosophical principles to explain the course 
of human progress. To Vico, the phenomena of humanity are 
reducible to three categories, i.e. t JC^owJedge, Will and Power. 

Vico on the Law of Nature—Variable 

Vico is concrete and historical. To him, the law of nature 
like all laws applicable to human beings, is not stationary but 
progressive, varying with the stage of the growth of the cofti* 
munity. The law of nature is not the same for all men, all places 
and all times. Governments and human laws, like the law of 
nature, vary according to the development of human mind and 
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human intelligence as also according to the needs of the times. 
Vico does not believe in the universal validity of reason and, 
therefore, holds that in all human affairs conceptions of law, 
authority and rights must vary. As to the origin of the state 
Vico believes that it is not isolated individuals but whole fami- 
dies, built already on half civic basis, which come together. 

*Cyclic Change in Form of Government 

Vico studied human history and developed a theory of 
.cyclic change in the forms of government. This cycle comprises 
jof three stages, i.c. f the divine, the heroic and the human. The 
three forms of government resulting from these three stages are 
(1) theocracy, (2) aristocracy and (3) free state. Theocracy 
ris a form of government in which the authority of God, expressed 
* through oracles, is the source of all political authority. In the 
aristocratic government, heads of the prominent families mono¬ 
polise all the political power. The free state which represents 
a democratic society might be organised as a republic or as a 
monarchy, the latter being a type in. which an individual wields 
political power on behalf of the people. The mixed forms of 
government represent phases of transition from one of the three 
stages to the other. Europe, to Vico, had passed the first two 
stages and was about to enter the third one. 

Theory of Triads 

Vico ‘sees all phenomena in triads’ corresponding to the 
three types of the state. He finds three kinds of nature, three 
kinds of social character, three kinds of language and alphabet 
and three kinds of jurisprudence, etc. To him, one element in 
each of these triads corresponds to one of the three forms of 
government. 

Vico was the first of the early 18th century philosophers to 
revolt against the individualism of his day. He maintained that 
man was civic by nature and that the true study of man beuan 
not in an isolated individual of the state of nature but in the 
family and its natural c equence, the state. Society, to Vico, 
represented the natural state of man. Vico, like Plato, Rousseau 
and Burke, emphasised the connection between religion and the 
civic and moral life of a man. 

3. The German Theory 

The rationalistic political philosophy of Pufendorf influenced 
some of the political thinkers of his time of whom the most 
notable are Christian Thomasius and Christian Wolff. Thoma- 
sius distinguished between the sciences of law and morals as 
aldo between natural and positive law. To him, natural rights 
including freedom, right to life and freedom of thought were 
different from acquired rights like property which emanated from 
positive human laws. 
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Wolff made comparatively little new contributions to politi¬ 
cal philosophy but made a very considerable reputation for him¬ 
self by his precise definition and formulation of political concepts, 
lie followed the political ideas of Grotius and Pufendorf and 
wrote on the law of nature, on the law of nations and on the 
theory of state. Wolff’s conception of the law of nature was very 
similar to that of Pufendorf. He held that all men were equal 
because their rights and duties were equal. The state came into 
being because of voluntary surrender of natural rights by indivi¬ 
duals. The individual, however, did not give up all of his natural 
rights. The end of the state was the promotion of public good. 

Frederick the Great, before he became the King of Prussia, 
had written against the absolutist writers. He read and admired 
the philosophy of Locke and was friendly with Voltaire. Frede¬ 
rick, unlike James I of England, was against the theory of Divine 
Right of Kings and held that kings ruled not because of divine 
grace but due to popular consent. They must, therefore, think 
more of their duties to their subjects than of their rights. The 
kings were the first servants of the state and not the masters of 
men and land included in the state. In his Anti-MachiaveL 
Frederick refuted the Machiavellian doctrine that public morals 
were different from private morals, i.e., a ruler was not to be 
judged by common principles of morality if he did anything in 
furtherance of the interests and ends of the state. To Frederick, 
private and public morals were identical, though his practice was 
different from his doctrines in this respect. In his Essay on 
Forms of Government and on the Duties of Sovereigns, written 
in the evening of his life, Frederick displayed the pre-revolu¬ 
tionary rationalistic spirit of his time. 
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CHAPTER XVI 

ElGHTEENTipCENTURY RATIONALISM 
Montesquieu 

Montesquieu was the son of a distinguished French lawyer. 
Steeped in legal traditions from his very hirth, Montesquieu 
became the President of the Parliament of Bourdeaux, the 
most important of parliaments in France except that of Paris. 
Montesquieu was a true French literateur of the mid-eighteenth 
century. His political philosophy was affected by the spirit of 
scepticism and the spirit of rational liberty which characterised 
French thought in his days and which represented a reaction 
against the absolutism and general conditions prevailing in the 
age of Louis XIV. Though his works created a tremendous 
impression throughout Europe and America, they received little 
recognition in France itself for the time being. The best of his 
publications were printed anonymously and abroad and were:— 

(1) The Persian Letters (1721). 

(2) Considerations on the Greatness and Decay of the 
Romans 1)734). 

(3) The Spirit of Lcnvs (1748) - which consists of thirty- 
one books divisible into six parts. The first part, containing 
eighty books, deals with law in general, and with forms of govern¬ 
ment"; the second, containing five, with military arrangements, 
with taxation, etc.; the third containing six, with manners and 
ctlsfoms and their dependence on climatic conditions; the fourth, 
containing fice, with economic matters; the fifth, containing 
three, with religion. The last five books represent a sort of a 
supplement dealing specially with Roman, French and Feudal 
Law. Though all parts of the Esprit des Lois bear on liberty, 
the formal treatment of liberty is to be found in Books Xf, Xv, 
XVI and XVII. 

His Intellectual Environment 

Montesquieu was in active touch with the intellectual move¬ 
ment of his time. A man of a strong temperament, he loathed 
the atmosphere of the degenerate French court and found in 
study 'the sovereign remedy against all his disappointments’. 
He was a keen student of literature and history, a thing evidenced 
by the feet that in his Spirit of Laws he gives a number of 
historical references to substantiate his conclusions. There is also 
a marked tendency in his writings to correlate political pfiilos- 
ojJby with physical sciences. The mind' cl Montesquieu was 
moulded not only by w ide study but also by an extensive travel¬ 
ing. Montesquieu visited a number of leading countries in' 
Europe and stayed in England for two years. There he ni4 
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a number of authors like Locke, visited Westminster constantly, 
met a number of English politicians and was in close asso¬ 
ciation with Bolingbroke. What influenced him most in England 
was the practical enjoyment of liberty by Englishmen and the 
working equipoise 0 / the English constitutional machinery.^ It 
was the study of Roman History and of contemporary English 
institutions which determined the purpose as well as the content 
of Montesquieu’s political philosophy. These two sources gaye 
him the conception of liberty which forms the central theme of 
his speculation. 

The Ptrsian Letters of Montesquieu embodied a brilliant 
satire on the existing political, religious and social institutions 
in France. Montesquieu felt a deep interest in historical study, 
especially in the history and political institutions of ancient Rome. 
His Considerations on the Greatness and Decay of the Romans 
shows the great political insight and catholicity of view of 
Montesquieu. The histories of Rome. France, England, Egypt, 
Persia, India, China and Japan were studied by him and left 
their impressions on the cultivated mind of the philosopher. 
Montesquieu, however, does not draw his views primarily from 
history but rises history to illustrate and verify them. 

His Empiricism and Historical Method , 

Montesquieu differed from almost all other 18th century' 
thinkers in his method of treating a problem. He did not care? 
to idealise. He used the scientific method of observation and* 
drawing conclusions therefrom. His was an empirical study of 
politics rather than a polemic on politics. Like his contempo¬ 
raries, Montesquieu too believed in the natural source of the 
fundamental principles of law rind justice but his study of and 
his deductions from nature and consequently his conceptions of 
law and justice were to depend on actual observation as attested 
by historical evidence and not on abstract notions of nature.^ 
reason and justice, etc. Montesquieu was Aristotelian andjuot 
Platonic in his method of work Though his point of view is often 
Platonic. The Spirit of l^cnvs is more a book on sociaL^ience 
than one^qp politics. As one belonging to the judicial profession^ 
Montesquieu did not believe in the perfectibility of human insti¬ 
tutions. Montesquieu ‘applied himself to study political institu¬ 
tions as belonging to societies of definite historical types, and 
determined by historical conditions’ and as such he is character¬ 
ised as the father of modern historical research. 

Liberty the Central Theme of Montesquieu 

Montesquieu’s writings are distinguishable from the radical 
philosophy of the time based on the 18th century conceptions of 
the law of nature. Montesquieu was what might be termed a 
progressive conservative. He was neither a radical democrat nor 
an egalitarian denouncing privilege. He criticised the social, 

a. 
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religious and political institutions of France with a view to 
reforming them and not so much in an hostile spirit of destruc¬ 
tive criticism. That he was not completely absorbed by the 
current of the rationalistic political philosophy of the 18th century 
is shown by the fact that he was more concerned in his writings 
with the real spirit of liberty and harmonious working of political 
Institutions than with the political dogmas of the age like the 
Rights of Man, Sovereignty of People and Natural Equality of 
Men, etc. Montesquieu wanted to reform political life in France 
by infusing in it the British sense of liberty and by introducing 
into the French constitution the principle of the separation of 
powers, particularly the separation of legislative and executive 
functions of the government, which he thought was characteristic 
of the British constitution. His Spirit of Lows represented an 
effort in this direction. The book, though it converges on the 
central theme of Montesquieu, i.c . liberty, deals incidentally 
with almost every aspect of national life and institutions. It 
studies the interrelations between the various factors which 
mould the life of a nation, the social, economic, religious and 
political institutions, racial characteristics, and effects of climate 
and other natural phenomena. To Montesquieu, climate and 
geography, as also economic conditions, had a great hand in 
moulding the character and the national institutions of a 
country. 

Though Montesquieu stood iii a state of intellectual isolation 
comparatively in his century, he did find himself in agreement 
on some points' with other philosophers of his age. All the 
philosophers of the 18th century, on the whole, demand a consti¬ 
tutional type of government. They want religious toleration, 
civil freedom and a rational system of jurisprudence As a rule 
they do not condemn a limited monarchy. They fear the demos 
and stick to their rights and privileges, including the sacred 
rights of property. 

Relativity of Human Institutions 

Montesquieu, as observed above, did not car^^ifiJL,abslxas^ 
notions of things. To him, all knowledge was knowledge of rela¬ 
tions. He conceived of law as ‘the necessary relations springing 
out of the nature of things’. Law was not the dictate of reason 
nor was it a command of the sovereign law-giver. It did not 
exist in nature from where it could be deduced by the dictates 
of reason. It was not immutable which it would be if it ema¬ 
nated from nature. All law, to Montesquieu, was relative. It! 
represented the necessary relations of society. It embodied the 
history and genius of a people, fh * 

custo#w*'t)f a people and represented the slow^evelutiAi ofr»social 
customs and conventions which, with the passage of time* hunK 
ened into a form that commanded obedience. The laws repre* 
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sent a body of rules to regulate the life of a nation in accordance 
with the spirit and genius of that nation. Because of this reason 
a study of social rules is important because the positive laws of 
a country must have as their basis the national social customs. 
Law, to Montesquieu, is always related to specific environment. 
There is no such thing as a universal law based on natural 
reason because a number of influences determine always the 
nature of legislation and various institutions of a people. 

Montesquieu on Laws 

To Montesquieu, man in the state of nature^ was a timid 
creature. He was not an intelligent creature as Locke conceived 
him to be nor a wilful brute of Hobbes. With the formation 
of societies and the increase of knowledge man lost his timidity, 
sought tor dominion over others and inaugurated a state of war. 
This gave rise to the positive laws which are of three types 
corresponding to the three sets of relations, viz., relation between 
nation and nation (law of nations), between ruler and ruled in 
a society (political law) and between individual citizens belong¬ 
ing to a community (civil law). The law of nations is common 
to all nations but the political and civil laws vary with different 
nations. The political law^ nnist.Jiay? a ..relation to the 
character of the fjeople. So also the civil laws must be related 
tor-topography, climate, size of population, religion/ etc., of a 
people. Further these three types of laws must have a relation 
with one another. “All these various relations in their totality 
constitute what Montesquieu designates the ‘spirit of laws’/' 
Montesquieu repudiated the contractual theory of the origin of 
the_ state, The state was not a result of a contract between 
individual i. It was the product of environment and was organic 
and not conventional in nature. 

In his Spirit of I^nvs, Montesquieu analyses the different 
types of government and examines critically the characteristics 
of each different type. Montesquieu does not follow the tradi¬ 
tional system of classification of governments into monarchy, 
aristocracy and democracy. lie classifies governments as 
(1) monarchy which represents the rule of an individual based 
on law, (2) despotism meaning the rule of an individual without 
law and (3) republic which could be further classified into 
aristocracy and democracy. Montesquieu's republic represented 
an idealised type of government in a country where the moral 
and intellectual attainments and standards of the people were 
very high. The essence of a republic lay not in whether the 
government was in the hands 6f a few or many, but whether 
the government was animated by ‘virtue* or not. In the absence 
of Montesquieu's definition of it, ‘virtue’ may be taken to mean 
political virtue or true citizen-spirit. To Montesquieu, the 
republic is a type of government when the whole body of citizens 
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rule directly and not through parliamentary representatives- 
Montesquieu’s democracy, therefore, would mean a democracy 
of the Greek city-state type. An aristocracy was a type of 
government in which political power was in the hands of only 
a small part of the citizens. An aristocracy must not only 
possess the virtue of the republic but must also be characterised 
by ‘moderation in ambition’. Montesquieu created a distinction 
between monarchy and despotism more sharply than observation 
of contemporary politics or history warranted. By monarchy he 
meant the historic monarchy of France before it was corrupted 
by the absolutist zeal of Richelieu and Louis XIV. The govern- 
ment of France of his own day was a despotism. “Intermediate, 
subordinate and dependent powers are of the essence of monar¬ 
chical government.” 1 

Basic Principles of Government 

The classification of government of Montesquieu is based 
partly on the number of those who hold political power and partly 
on the manner in which that power is exercised. Montesquieu 
, attaches more importance to the principle on which a government 
is based than on its nature. By nature he means the peculiar 
structure of the government, while by the principle of a govern¬ 
ment Montesquieu means the ‘human passions which make it act’. 
.Montesquieu assigned a particular basic principle to every form 
of government. The principle of democracy was virtue, of an 
aristocracy virtue cum moderation, of monarchy honour while 
that of despotism was fear. Montesquieu’s ‘honour’ is as in¬ 
comprehensible as his ‘virtue’ but it might be taken to mean a 
high standard of public conduct and love of national distinction. 
He enunciated the dangers attending each form of government 
if it lost its tasic principle. He showed contempt for despotism 
because in it both the ruler and the ruled lived in perpetual fear. 
“A despotism exhausts the resources of the people enslaved by 
it. Property being in continual danger, the springs of industry 
and of commerce are destroyed.” 2 

With the help of his conception of the nature and basic 
principles of governments. Montesquieu classified the most im¬ 
portant political institutions known to history. He saw a definite 
relation between the nature of a government and .the constitu¬ 
tional laws of a country. “For monarchy the most important 
laws relative to its nature are those which insure the pre¬ 
eminence of the privileged classes, especially the nobility." 
While dealing with the relations of laws and institutions to the 


* Sochi and Political Ideas of Some Great French Thinkers of the 
Age of Reason, edited by F. J. C. Heamahaw, p. 125 

* Ibid., p. 130. 
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basic principles of various forms of government, Montesquieu 
makes a number of pertinent observations. Education and legis¬ 
lation must correspond in character to the principles of a parti- 
cular government. In a democracy the laws must aim at promot¬ 
ing the love of equality and the practice of frugality. In a 
monarchy the main object of the laws should be to protect the 
privileges of the nobility. 

Virtue of a Government , Relative 

In spite of his rather idealistic definition of a republic* 
Montesquieu was essentially a realist, his weakness for monarchy* 
of ancient France notwithstanding. Montesquieu believed thau 
no type of government was inherently good or bad in itself. The 
goodness or badness of a government was relative. A form of 
government suiting one set of conditions would be bad in a 
different environment. The essential virtue of a government lay 
in its retaining its basic principles. Thus democracy was possible 
only if virtue and equality prevailed. Aristocracy would lose its 
essential character if the ruling classes lost their moderation. 
A monarch could not afford to disregard honour. The corrup¬ 
tion of every government, to Montesquieu, began with the cor¬ 
ruption of its basic principle. This corruption resulted in revo¬ 
lution but Montesquieu had no theory of revolutions. The change 
in form of government becomes necessary on the change of the 
basic principle because the laws and institutions suited to the 
original principle get out of harmony with the changed principle 
which results in general disorder. 

Relation between Form of Government and Religion 
and Size of a State. 

According to Montesquieu, certain religions had a definite 
affinity for certain types of government. Protestantism goes well 
with a republican form of government, Roman Catholicism with 
a monarchical form while Mohamedanism and despotism are well 
suited to each other. To Montesquieu, the size of a state gives 
another basis for the classification of government. A republican 
form of government was possible only in a state of a small size, 
monarchy suited the moderate-sized state while a big country 
or an empiie must have a despotic government. Change of size 
was attended with change in the type of government. Real 
democracy was possible only in a small city-state. France of 
Montesquieu’s days was too large for a republic. Monarchy 
would suit her best. Since a large state must have a despotic 
government, which he declared to be the worst form of govern- 
ment, Montesquieu, unlike Machiavelli, was against a policy 
of expansion and aggrandisement. He decried internationa 
rivalry and pleaded for international justice. To prevent smal 
states from being absorbed by the bigger ones, he favoured 
the principle of federation, a hint adopted bv the Americans aftei 
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they had won their independence of Britain. Division of power 
in a federation insured liberty which Montesquieu valued so 
highly. In a large area democratic institutions could only be 
maintained through a system of decentralisation which is of the 
essence of federation. 

Montesquieu's Conception oj Liberty 

The most significant of the political contributions of 
Montesquieu is his conception of liberty which pervades through 
his Spirit of Latvs. Montesquieu sharply distinguished political 
liberty f.un civil or individual liberty. His ideas of liberty were 
borrowed, to some extent, from Locke though he rejected the 
abstract Lockean notion of natural rights and natural justice 
promoting liberty. To Montesquieu, political liberty connoted a 
relation between the state and the subject. It meant ‘the right 
of doing all that the law* permit’. Political liberty is to be gained 
by conforming to laws and not' by violating them. It means 
freedom of action in accordance with and under the protection 
of the laws. It follows naturally that if in a state an individual 
or a body of individuals are above the laws, there can be no 
liberty. In a despotism, liberty is not secure because of the 
unreasoned caprice of an individual ruler. Montesquieu does 
not clearly define civil liberty. liis chief aim was to discover 
a governmental organisation that would best secure political 
liberty because of its system of checks and balances. In a true 
historical spirit Montesquieu tried to trace the origin and the 
Abode of liberty. To him, Goths were responsible for introducing 
[liberty into Europe. 

Separation of Powers to Insure Individual Liberty 

Montesquieu eulogised England as the nursery of the all- 
important liberty and in the Spirit of Laws subjected the con¬ 
stitution of England to a critical examination with a view lo 
finding out a machinery of government which would best insure 
liberty. He began by pointing out that liberty was possible in 
a country where all parts of government were subject to law and 
control. He found in the separation of the three powers of 
government, t.e. 9 executive, legislative and judicial, the best 
guarantee for liberty. “If the legislative power is united with 
the executive power in the hands of one person or of one body 
of officials there can be no liberty; nor can there be any liberty 
if the power to judge is not separated from the legislative and 
executive powers.”* The separation of powers ensured liberty 
by imposing a healthy check on the despotism of the governmental 
officials. Montesquieu's insistence on the separation of powers 
was sound but his reading of the English constitution was not 

8 The Social and Political Ideas of Some Great French Thinkers of 
the Age of Reason , edited by F. J. C. Hcamshaw, p. 127. 
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very correct. In the English constitution the powers are not 
separated but ‘diffused’ and therefore it is not possible exactly 
to distinguish one power from another. The House of Lords is 
both a legislative and a judicial body. The Judges ‘legislate* by 
laying down case law. The Lord Chancellor in England partakes 
of all the three functions of government. Montesquieu, however,, 
was quite right in believing that liberty arose from separation 
of powers. The concentration of all power in one body which 
is subject to no control destroys liberty. The legislature must 
check the executive and the judiciary and be checked by them. 
This separation and mutual control is fundamental to preserva¬ 
tion of*liberty. Montesquieu was unnecessarily prejudiced in, 
favour of the English constitution. He admired it almost blindly,* 
He admired it in spite of its rotten boroughs, its unrepresentative 
House of Lords and in spite of the fact that the Whigs had 
transformed its executive into a sort of ‘Venetian Oligarchy’^ 
Montesquieu’s insistence on the separation of powers was his 
main contribution to political philosophy and this insistence was 
not lost sight of when the constitutions in the United States 
of America and Revolutionary France were framed. 

As noticed above, Montesquieu distinguished between politi¬ 
cal and civil liberty. The latter grows out of relation between 
man and man and is opposed to slavery. Montesquieu attacked 
the system of slavery as being irrational. To him, the system 
of slavery, founded oti a conception of inequality of men, was 
inhuman and un-Christian. Superiority of one people to another 
was no justification for slavery. He would not allow prisoners 
of war to be reduced to slavery. Slavery was unnatural and 
nobody must be enslaved unless he consented to be enslaved. 
Slavery violated the law of nature according to which all men 
were torn equal. Montesquieu even suggested an international 
convention for the purpose of stopping slave trade. 

Influnce of Physical Phenomena on National Life 

Like Bodin, Montesquieu dilated on the influence of physical 
environment on the social, economic, religious and political 
institutions of a country. Of these the climate played the most 
important part. Climate influences character and institutions 
must take their cue from the character of the people. Intellect and 
passions of nations vary according to climate. Thus heat produ-j 
ces a spirit of monasticism and indolence, cold energy and! 
drunkenness. Peop’e of cold climate are restless And irritable in 
spirit. Then again from different ’wants in different climates 
arise different ways of living and these different ways of living 
lesult in different kinds of laws. According to Montesquieu, there 
is a direct relation between climate and liberty. He illustrates 
this theory by reference to ErifBhd. English climate promotes 
irritability with a tendency to suicide. This irritability makes it 
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impossible for Englisl men to tolerate personal despotism. To 
Montesquieu, the English constitution is primarily the result of 
English climate. It is a creature of the London, fog. Montes¬ 
quieu traces the extreme" conservatism and the general backward¬ 
ness of the laws, customs, manners and religions of the Asiatic 
countries to the warm climate. Hot climate breeds despotism 
and slavery of both domestic (of women) and civil kind. The 
cold climate, as of Europe, makes for the virtues of strength, 
self-reliance and frankness and these virtues produce political and 
civil liberty. According to Montesquieu, geography too plays 
an important part in the growth of national institutions. You 
will have liberty in the hills whicli are difficult of cultivation as 
well as conquest, and despotism in the plains which are more 
easily cultivable and conquerable. Again, the larger the *.**ea 
of a country, the smaller the chance of constitutional government 
and political liberty there. Then again continental people were 
more open to attack and, therefore, more liable to despotism than 
an island nation. 

Montesquieu's views about religion were characteristic of 
the Age of Reason. His Christianity had a good deal of free 
thinking mixed with it. He satirised the Catholic Church arcl 
some of its institutions. He disliked the celibacy and monasti- 
cism of the Catholic Church which had resulted, to him, in the 
depopulation of the world. Montesquieu, a great humanitarian 
that he was, hated cruelty, particularly religious cruelty. He 
fiercely attacked the institution of Inquisition, for torture and 
religious persecution could never make good Christians of men. 
He criticised the old idea of religious unity being necessary for 
political unity and declared that it was good for a state to have 
irtdtty refigjoi^. Naturally, therefore, he favoured religious 
toleration? 

State and the Church 

Montesquieu was strongly secular and gallican in his attitude 
towards the church. He wanted that Papal authority in the 
French Church should be reduced to the minimum so that the 
traditional powers and customs of the gallican church might 
remain intact? As a patriotic Frenchman he feared that the 
power and sinister influence of the foreign papacy would prevent 
the national unity and power of the gallican church. He was for 
a national and not a universal Christian church. As to the 
relations between the state and the church, Montesquieu, like 
Machiaveili, thought of the chprch as a department of the state. 
He believed that the church was of no use in an absolutist state 
but in limited and properly balanced monarchy, the power of 
the church was, very useful for the state as also 'for the people. 
The church strengthens the government as well as ensures liberty 
to the people by opposing the arbitrariness of the government. 
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Estimate of Montesquieu 

There is a good deal of community of views between 
Montesquieu and thinkers like PJato, Aristotle, Aquinas* Bodm, 
Sa urez t and. r JErimfrorL but the Esprit des Lois ha> a distinct 
cotSunng ot its own. The field of work of Montesquieu, like 
that oT^Machiavelli, is ‘ Politick ’ rather than ‘ Staatrccht His 
method, like that of Aristotle, Machiavelli and Bodin, was 
hist orical Like them, he judged contemporary politics with 
referenciT to^ past history. By dilating on the influence of the 
p hygfcattfYivTfonment in relation to national institution s, Montes¬ 
q uieu widened the scope of political philosoph y. He also further 
developed the method of observation and history, for, whereas 
his predecessors like Aristotle, Machiavelli and Bodin had con¬ 


fined themselves to the advanced European nations for thleir 
material, Montesquieu, influenced as he was by the spirit of 
expansion of the world due to geographical discoveries, tools 
into counLAhe less advanced Asiatic nations also for his general} 
isations.^As a true 18th century man, Montesquieu returned to 
‘nature’ as the criterion with which to test human institutions. 
Ml institutions were good only if they conformed to the require¬ 
ments of nature. His theory of liberty too shows traces of the 
rationalising spirit of the 18th century but whereas his contem¬ 
poraries as also Locke defended liberty, political and civil, on 
the score of natural rights, Montesquieu cared little for the 
dogma of natural rights. Not the rights of man but the separa¬ 
tion of powers was his panacea for liberty. Montesquieu differed 
from his contemporaries both in the method and content of hi* 
philosophy, for whereas he blended politics with jurisprudence^ 
economics and general social science, they sharply distinguished! 
the various sciences, one from the other. Again, whereas, to| 
him, all laws and institutions were ‘relative’, his rationalistic 
friends drew from ‘nature’ rules of u niversal va lidity. 

In the first half ofTHe 18th century—a period of comparative 
intellectual stagnation in France—Montesquieu stood out as an 
isolated intellectual celebrity. Rather neglected in his own coun -1 
trv, he was deeply respected elsewhere. He was read and* 
admired iti England and the United States of America. He was 
the spiritual father of Blackstone. .Gibbon, Benthaijj, W^hiiiigtfla. 
and Jefferson all borrowed from him. The framers of tne con¬ 
stitution of th^ TJftltSd' States of America learnt from him the 
extreme advisability of brining about the separation of powers. 
The fact that the Esprit des Lois has been translated into almost 
all modc^^Janguages shows the universal regard in which its 
author is held, l^l^erty was writ large on the Esprit des~ Lois 
but Montesquieu wsfs no democrat. He did not believe in 
popular sovereignty. He was a sort of a I^eti^ w Whig and his 
Wniggism considerably influenced political theory in the 19th 
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Voltaire 

The Age of Unrest 

Voltaire, an extremely versatile and loquacious genius of 
France, was the embodiment of that spirit of agitation which was 
a natural reaction to the very oppressive ana irrational condi¬ 
tions, political, religious, economic and social, which were prevail¬ 
ing in the pre-Revolutionary France. In the range and variety 
of his interests and the knowledge of humanity, he represented, 
at its best, that spirit of omniscience which was characteristic of 
the Age of Reason, a spirit which had as its object the emanci¬ 
pation of human mind from the soul-destroying shackles of the 
ancien regime. Voltaire had an extraordinarily sensitive and 
critical mind and yet his prodigious literary productions do not 
show much of constructive originality. This is because the 
supreme restlessness of his mind incapacitated him for that 
concentration and calmness which alone admits of originality of 
thought. Voltaire was not, therefore, a philosopher, much less 
a political philosopher, for his contributions to political science 
are vague and scanty, but a practical moralist, imbued with a 
consuming desire to remodel the world in accordance with the 
dictates of enlightened reason. Voltaire uses his knowledge of 
history, religion, metaphysics and other sciences to create that 
moral ferment which was a necessary prelude to the regeneration 
of mankind. He employed his vivid imagination, his gift of pen, 
his brilliant wit and his indefatigable energy to monitor the 
world into bring good. The intensity of his moral fervour 
prevented him from having that philosophic detachment which is 
necessary for a well-thought-out scheme of things, with the 
result that his philosophy of life, which includes his political 
philosophy, is negative, on the whole, rather than positive. It 
was an instrument of violence and destruction, for Volta»re 
'“was the pioneer, the trail blazer, whose task it is to level rather 
than construct**. Like the w-ork of pioneers, his work was very 
useful to the succeeding generations because his speculation 
resulted in the growth of liberalism in the 19th century. 

Voltaire's Spiritual Indebtedness 

Voltaire got inspiration for his critical philosophy from local 
as well as foreign sources. In France the critical movement 
which grew out of the disastrous last years of Louis XIV’s 
reign and gained strength from such men as Fenelon, Pierre 
Bayle and others deeply affected the receptive mind of Voltaire. 
Bayle, in particular, was the spiritual father of Voltaire for he 
insisted tliat material of every kind, including that of religious 
belief, must be subjected to a critical analysis before acceptance. 
Bayle thus struck at the root of theology by rejecting its 
dogmatism and his disciple, Voltaire, represented at its best this 
spirit of critical analysis. Voltaire was also deeply influenced 
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by the writings and teachings of English luminaries like Locke 
and Newton and by the English deists. Voltaire visited England 
just as his compatriot Montesquieu had done before him and was 
equally affected and inspired by the English ideas and institu¬ 
tions. All the same Voltaire was too much of an intellectual 
giant only to have reflected the intellectual influences around 
him. In the Age of Reason he was the most fundamental of all 
rationalist thinkers. His method of work, too, was like that of 
Newton and Locke, i.e. y the method of experimental science 
which presupposes, to some extent, uniformity and regularity of 
cause and eilect. In spite of a great variety in mankind, Voltaire 
believed tlm human nature was the same and that, on the whole, 
men were moved by the same motives in similar situations in 
all times and places. 

Inevitability of Change in Human Institutions 

As the greatest disciple of Bayle, Voltaire began his 
voluminous literary career by writing historical essays. He 
wrote (1) Essay on Manners amt Civilization . (2) AY w Theories 
of History and (3) History of the Age of Louts XIV. In the 
historical method he used in these essays, Voltaire showed him¬ 
self to be in line with Aristotle, Machiavelli, Bodin, Montesquieu 
and others. These historical pursuits developed two fundamental 
notions in his mind which became the spearhead of his general 
attack on the ancient regime. Firstly, he was convinced that 
human history showed incessant and inevitable change in human 
institutions; and secondly, that since the Reformation there had 
been material and rapid changes in the substance, though not 
very much in the form, of institutions. If history reflected con¬ 
stant change, why should not the vicious system of le grand 
monarche , degraded into the irresponsible and inhuman absolut¬ 
ism of his own day, change into something more tolerable? And 
if change was as inevitable as it was badly needed, why should 
not Voltaire himself he instrumental in bringing it about? There 
were three things in particular which compelled the reforming 
attention of Voltaire. Firstly, he wanted to emancipate the 
minds of men from the irrational bonds of theology and the 
church. He v anted to liberate the human mind and give it 
freedom to speculate in any manner and direction. Secondly, he 
was against the vicious and extremely oppressive administrative 
system of France prevailing in his own day. Thirdly, Voltaire 
stood for individual freedom and was up against the arbitrary 
legislation which blackened the statute book of France. He was 
particularly indignant at the inhuman, irrational and oppressive 
way in which law was administered in his country. It was 
round these problems, roughly speaking, that the political philos¬ 
ophy of Voltaire, meagre and disconnected as it was, hung. 

Voltaire was too versatile a thinker and writer to con¬ 
centrate on any one subject and produce anything monumental. 
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Unlike Hobbes and Rousseau, he never tried to write a decent 
treatise exclusively on political science. Besides, he was too much 
of a moralist to do a bit of connected and well-reasoned-out 
political speculating. Inevitably, therefore, Voltaire's political 
ideas have got to be co-ordinated into a systematic whole. 
Voltaire, like Montesquieu, greatly admired England and the 
English administrative machinery but unlike the Esprit des Lois , 
Voltaire's Letters sur les Angles represents but a cursory glance 
•over the working of the English constitution. Classification of 
governments and the merits and demerits of different types of 
government were things which did not interest Voltaire very 
much. In fact, Voltaire was more concerned with the spiritual 
values of things than their physical embodiments. He cared les^ 
for political institutions than for the invisible, spiritual and intel¬ 
lectual forces which gave these institutions their shape and 
content. Intellectually framed as he was, he disregarded the 
materialistic interpretations of human institutions. Consequently, 
he did not believe, as Montesquieu did, that geography ami 
•climate had very much to do with the development of human 
institutions. Voltaire conceded that physical conditions did 
react on physical developments and to some extent on the 
manners and customs of mankind, but he was convinced 
that human institutions, including the political, represented 
the sociological development of mankind and did not so much 
portray the reactions of physical conditions on human mind. 
History was based on the conscious activities of man and 
not so much on geography. The local institutional variations 
he explained thus: “There are two empires, the Empire of 
Nature which unites all men on the basis of certain common 
principles; the Empire of Custom, which, covering as it does, 
manners and customs, spreads variety through the world. 
Thus, the basis is everywhere the same and culture produces 
different fruits/* 4 On the basis of this uniformity of human 
nature, Voltaire builds up his philosophy of natural order con¬ 
taining natural law, natural rights and natural religion and 
believing these to ta more vital, ancient and fundamental, he 
examines the existing human institutions with reference to 
them. 

Voltaire on the Origin of Civil Society and on the 
Natural Rights of Man 

Voltaire believed that man, like other animals, had the 
instincts of self-preservation and racial procreation, but over and 
above these purely animal instincts, a feeling of benevolence 
towards fellow human beings resulted in the formation of house¬ 
holds and societies. All historical races have lived in societies. 

4 The Social and Political Ideas of the Age of Reason , edited by 
F. J. C. Heamshaw, p. 147. 
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Voltaire’s natural man is neither the Hobbesian self-centred, 
inarticulate and undeveloped brute nor Rousseau's- noble savage 
endowed with virtue and freedom. The instinct of benevolence 
creates in the man a craving for justice and order on which the 
society is based. To Voltaire, society, therefore, “is the most 
natural thing in the world; it is the fulfilment of human 
nature's instinctive need, the condition of its well-being, the 
vehicle for its self-realisation". 5 This the society does by 
guaranteeing an individual his natural rights and ensuring their 
perpetual enjoyment. Voltaire nowhere specifically discusses 
these natural rights hut the same might be inferred from his 
eulogy of the English constitution as guaranteeing the natural 
rights of man. These rights included “entire liberty of person 
and property; freedom of the Press; the right of being tried 
in all criminal cases by a jury of independent men—the right of 
being tried only according to the strict letter of the law; and 
the right of every man to profess unmolested, what religion he 
-chooses/’ 0 It is significant that among these so-called natural 
rights of man, Voltaire did not include the right of equality 
between man and man Voltaire, in fact, does not believe in 
the natural equality of men. To him, the limited resources of 
nature breed in a man love of power and possession and bring 
about inequality between men. Men being subject to physical 
wants, the needy must go to the rich and wait on him. Equality 
may be a good thing, hut inequality was useful because in its 
absence lull exploitation of nature would be impossible. 

Voltaire does not believe in the social contract as an historical 
fact. Contract there is, but it is implicit in the society. It is 
“a contract which the individual incurs in virtue of his being a 
member of society, not a contract which precedes his member¬ 
ship”. Once an individual, whether by birth or voluntary 
agreement, has become a member of the society, the social con¬ 
tract is binding on him. There is no getting out of it ordinarily. 
“In other words, although we do not contract ourselves in by 
a specific act, we cannot contract ourselves out unless society 
permits it.” Any contract entered into by an individual member 
of a society, which is against the spirit of this implied social 
contract, is ipso facto invalid. The contract with the society 
or the state, though implied, must come first. Voltaire did not, 
like Locke or Rousseau, build upon the social contract any theory 
of sovereignty. 

Natural Religion 

Voltaire's natural religion allowed room to ‘neither a super¬ 
stitious person nor an atheist’. His belief in a Supreme Being 


B The Social and Political Ideas of the Age Reason , edited by 
T. J. C. Heamshaw, p. 150. 

« Ibid. t p. 151. 
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was overpowering, but his Supreme Being was not identifiable 
with the God of Christianity, who dispenses Love, Mercy and 
justice, etc. Voltaire’s Supreme Being was the Architect of 
Universe, who has created the Universe, set it into motion and 
then has retired into the background. The Supreme Being does 
nof display himself in the workings of human beings. He is 
just a first cause, but He has created the instinct of benevolence 
in man which is the basic principle of society. Hence society is 
a divine institution. Voltaire believed that the influence for good 
of Christianity had been greatly exaggerated. Christianity was 
one of so many leligions, and, on the whole, Christianity had 
wrought more evil than good. Morality was not a gift of 
Christianity but a natural gift. Like a true naturalist, Voltaire 
believed that cancn law' had its day and must be ruled out by 
natural law. Voltaire would have no theology, no dogma, no 
mysteries of religion. 

A Plan for Religious Toleration 

Voltaire’s three years of residence in England had convinced 
him of the usefulness of religious toleration. Perfect religious 
toleration, to him, was in accordance with the law of nature. 
Because of this attitude, Voltaire advocated the re-establishment 
of the Edict of Nantes and the granting of civil equality to the 
Huguenots in France. He maintained that both civil and reli¬ 
gious liberty was necessary for the full development of an 
individual. He voted against a state-church to be maintained 
exclusively by the state. AH the churches must receive equal 
support from the state. Religions are not only ineffective, but 
they create division and thereby weaken the state. Voltaire 
not only pleaded for religious toleration but insisted upon 
complete liberty of conscience. There should be no spiritual 
or temporal control over conscience. To ensure liberty of 
conscience, the state should deprive the church of all its 
temporal jurisdiction. The church should have nothing to 
do with the civil life of a community because the church 
(Roman Catholic) renresented a foreign authority which 
clashed against the secular authority and secular interests. 
Voltaire held that the state should he supreme over the 
society in all its secular aspects. Moreover, the church 
should be subject to the jurisdiction of the state. The state 
should take over a number of clerical functions relating to 
marriage ceiemony, births, baptisms, education, deaths, wills, etc. 
The clerical property should be treated on terms of equality with 
the secular proj>erty and must not enjoy any immunities or 
orivileges. The church should be under state supervision, 
inspection and control. 

Administrative and Legal Reform 

Voltaire was as keen on administrative reform as on reform 
in the church. The administration of criminal law in France was. 
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in jti is eyes, particularly calling for reform. The criminal legis¬ 
lation in France was oppressive, one-sided and unscientific. It 
was bom oi expediency or self-interest of the legislators. France 
was groaning under a variety of cruel and obsolete laws. Voltaire 
pleaded passionately for the simplification and uniformity of 
criminal legislation. Taking his inspiration from the Italian 
jurist, Beccaria, Voltaire pressed that punishments ought to be 
proportionate to the crime. In Voltaire's days in France, a very 
large number of crimes were punishable with capital punishment. 
The natuia! result was that people, out of humane considera¬ 
tions, were unwilling to prosecute the culprits. Inhuman legal 
penalties and their consequent non-enforcement really meant a 
premium on crime. Voltaire pleaded for the abolition of torture. 
In criminal cases, nobody should be condemned on scanty 
evidence. Along with the reform of criminal law, Voltaire 
pressed for the leforrn of civil law which too was very complex 
in France, and which too was, like criminal law, different in 
different parts of the country. Voltaire made out a strong case 
for a simple and intelligible code of law, civil and criminal, which 
would ensure quick and cheap justice. 

Classification of Government 

Voltaire did not make any regular classification of govern¬ 
ments. Ifc showed preference for a republican form of govern¬ 
ment, but argued that republics always started on a basis of 
virtue and ended with a basis of ambition. Republics also 
assume equality of men, but no legislation can secure true equal¬ 
ity of men. Democracy was, to Voltaire, the most natural and 
best type of political organization, but it was also an impossible 
form of government, because ‘men are rarely worthy of govern¬ 
ing themselves in a large country. An enlightened monarchy 
based on the essential principle of justice and law was to be 
preferred from the point of view of security, internal and exter¬ 
nal. Voltaire did not believe in a representative government, 
because the common people had no capacity for self-government. 
He thought the English government to be the best of all govern¬ 
ments in the world though the English system could not be 
successful if tried in France. A state, in order to survive, must 
(1) ensure sense of equality and liberty in the subjects, (2) trans¬ 
form the ecclesiastical hierarchy into state officials, (3) control 
the property ot the church in order to impoverish the church and 
(4) introduce an equitable system of taxation. Voltaire also 
pressed for the freedom of the press, freedom of elections and 
freedom of parliaments and advocated the grant of political rights 
to the rising middle class in France. 

Voltaire's Influence 

Voltaire was an extensive and extremely effective writer. 
Though he did not show any originality of conception, Voltaire 
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was the co-ordinator of the aspirations of his time. He was % 
(Treat propagandist and high priest of the Rationalism of the 18th 
century. M Voltaire attacked superstition and ecclesiastical domi¬ 
nation, combated oppression of all kinds and fought for intel¬ 
lectual, religious and political liberty.” Though he was no 
revolutionary himself, for he believed in reform rather than 
revolution, yet his penetrating analysis of the evils of France and 
of the arcien regime did much to herald the revolution. “His 
permanent contribution to philosophical thought lies not in the 
speculative sphere, but ui his magnificent exposition of the prin¬ 
ciples of liberty and toleration. 

It was Voltaire, more than any other thinker, who developed 
the critical spirit—a necessary basis for revolution—in the middle 
classes by leading them into an examination of existing beliefs 
and institutions. Whereas Montesquieu wrote for the elite of 
France, Voltaire appealed to the millions. Voltaire was, in a 
sense, the spiritual ancestor of the liberal bourgeoisie of the 
19th century. If Voltaire was ruthless in his blows, the ancien 
regime of his days amply deserved them. Voltaire’s insistence 
upon critical examination of things and his belief in the inevitable¬ 
ness of change were powerful factors in preparing for the great 
French Revolution which, with all its faults, was one of the 
mightiest instruments of human emancipation. 

Rousseau 

Jean Jacques Rousseau was born in the democratic canton 
of Geneva.^Tiis early training was particularly ill-suited for*the 
autHtR^fiip of the immortal Emile and the Social Contract. 
Deserted by his father at an early age, Rousseap got very little 
of regula^Wfttion. Rousseau was a very sensitive, emotional, 
self-conscious type of individual, impatient of control by man 
or institutions. His own life of vagabondage, to some extent, 
exemplified his free ‘noble sa\age % H»^ Ow/ivwrm mak“ an 
unpleasant reading butTVear a stamp of intellectuality, for Rous¬ 
seau was a spoilt child of genius. 

His Works 

Chance brought Rousseau immortality. In 1749 he picked 
up an advertisement of a prize for an essay on ‘H§& djg VISBXtjfr 

ot Sciences and A rts.contr ibuted to^urrupC or purity nior>U\ 

issued by the Acadeniy^fH&ijon. Tfie unconventional Rousseau 
took up an unconventional line and made Out a strong case for 
the assertion that 'morals had deteriorated since the artless and 
unscientific state of nature had been abandoned’, 'the Essay 
created a tremendous sensation in a society dominated by the 
spirit of the natur&fjdden Age of Reason. Rousseau got the 
proffered prize but haato enfefThto a fierce controversy with 
the defenders of the much-ipajigggd modern civilization based on 
Art and - Science, It * was this controversy v&tcfT compelled 
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S to clarify hi« views about the state of nature, the origin 
afid other political problems, improved his literary 
changed his mode of life. Both by commitment ana 
conviction Rousseau became anti-social and lived as an 
artisan in Parisian slums. This was like taking a step away from 
the artilicialjsociefy of Paris and one towards the state of, nature. 
In 1754, Rousseau wrote his Discourse on the ^Origin pi In - 
equity, a splendid treatise on the 'Back to Nature' cult, tn it 
Rousseau tells us that man in his state of nature was innocent, 
happy, solitary and content; that there was no inequality in 
the state o£ nature and that inequality originated with the insti¬ 
tution of private property and that society and government came 
into being for the defence of private property and for exploita¬ 
tion. This highly revolutionary and very individualistic Dis¬ 
course was followed by an article on Political Economy in the 
French Encyclopredia (1755) in which, due to his growing 
sobriety and maturity of view's, Rousseau recognized the useful¬ 
ness of private property, society and government, advanced"an 
organic theory of state, formulated his theory of popular sove¬ 
reignty and above all, expounded his theory of the general 
will. From the intense individualism of the Discourse on In¬ 
equality to the collectivism of the article on Public Economy 
represented a transformation characteristic of Rousseau. 

Between 1756 and 1762, Rousseau lived in a wood near 
Paris in a state oT nature These six years were years of the 
greatest moment for the history of mankind even more than the 
fame and foitune of Rousseau, for during this period Rousseau 
published Its three greatest books, viz., 

1. The NottveJh\ Hcloise (1761). 

2. The Emile.—An eminent treatise on education which 
brought Rousseau into conflict with the church and made him 
seek shelter with Frederick the Great of Prussia. The book 
makes a strong ‘Back to Nature’ appeal. 

3. The Social Contract. 

These three publications made a tremendous hit at the time 
and have been as popular ever since. They “sufficed to turn the 
Age of Reason to irrational sentiment, to cliaim Encyclopaedic 
atheism into emotional deism, to convert passive obedience to 
malevolent despotism into a passionate enthusias m for liber ty, 
equality and^ fraternity ”. 7 ~RtrassemfS writings were extremely 
cffective tyxau&e of his passionate assejlion of popular sove¬ 
reignty, his appeal to the masses^ ol the nation,-the extreme 
'emotionality of bis writings and •fits st iberb literary .itad g- They 
we ft from 

which the body-politic o{ France was suffering at the rime and 
which had created a wides pread discontent. France 'was' then 
•offering from an irresfWftfflJW^atid 1 “tlfienlightened divine-right 
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autocracy, from a demoralised and privileged nobility and from 
a degraded church. There was political discontent due to the 
political aspirations of the rich middle class kept down by an 
impoverished nobility; economic discontifl! due to iniquitous 
one-sided taxation from which the higher classes were exempted, 
social discontent due to the haughtiness of the aristocracy and 
intellectual discontent due to the ferment created by the writings 
of men like Voltaire. Rousseau’s impressible nature was deeply 
affected by contemporary conditions and the general spirit of 
revolt. His writings struck a sympathetic chord in the ajgitated 
mind of the French nation. Rousseau did not agree with the 
ideas of moderate refoim in France coming from an enlightened 
monarchy advocated by the Physiocrats, Encyclopaedists and 
Voltaire, nor did he believe, with Montesquieu, that the adoption 
of the English constitution with its checks and balances would 
do any good in France. He was for the total abolition of social 
privileges and wanted equal rights to be extended to the middle 
and lower classes. He did not believe that intellectual progress 
would result in the establishment of equality between man and 
man. "His ideals aimed at direct democracy and equality, 
demanded a radical reconstruction of the social and political 
ord er an d led logically to the Revolution.” Rousseau closed his 
liWf&ry 1 career by writing his Confessions, his Dialogues and his 
Reveries. Before his death he also framed, on requisition, model 
constitutions for Poland and Corsica in which he showed con¬ 
siderable disregard of his political principles. 

Rousseaus Spiritual Ancestry 

j Rousseau’s spiritual ancestry was a long and varied one. 
j He read, among others, Plato, Pufendorf, Locke, Montesquieu, 
j Hobbes and Grotius. He studied history too. He expressed 
f Ws disagreement with the doctrines of Hobbes and Grotius. 

| Of the remaining, Plato held his mind in the beginning while 
* Montesquieu exercised some influence over him towards the end 
of his career. From Plato he learned to like and idealise the 
Gceek type of democracy. As the champion of the absolute 
absorption of the individual by the state, Rousseau is evidently 
Platonic. The individual must obey the state and thus he free 
iftttSt be obliged to be free. The intensely individualistic tone 
of Ms Discourse on the Origin of Inequality must have been 
the result of Lockean reaction on his mind. Again "the parts 
taken by outward circumstance, inherited character and historical 
tradition find their due place in the thought of Rousseau, and 
in the importance he attaches to these three elements he is a 
,true disciple of ... Montesquie u”. It is bect8$<r*'of his mixed 
ancestry and rather unsystematic way of thinking that we find 

7 The Social and Political Idea* of the Age of Reason, edited ter 
F. J. C. Hearmhaw, p. 182. 
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a duality in Rousseau. In his early writings Rousseau is an 
extreme ^ j j^iyiduali s t. asserting natural rights. On the other 
haria tne mat urer Rousseau, the Rousseau of the Social Contract, 
is a thoroughgoing collectivist. His birth-place, the great calvin- 
istic democracy Of Geneva also played a decisive part in mould¬ 
ing the character and mind of Rousseau for “his political ideals 
always reiriaincd municipat and his religion, everrv^tett It v took 
the mould of Catholicism or of deism, tiever lost its calvinistic 
character”. 

The State of Nature 

Rousseau's Discourse on the Origin of Inequality gives us 
his idea of the state of nature. Rousseau, however, was too 
inconsistent to hold the same views throughout all his writings, 
though he always maintained that the natural state was always 
better than the social state. Then again the definition of the 
blaRrofirature and of the noble savage is an historical conception 
of Rousseau and ftot~V definite representation of an historical 
fact, though Rousseau, more than Hobbes and Locke, believed 
that his conception of the state of nature approximated to the 
actual pre-social historical conditions. Rousseau's natural man, 
his noble sa\age, lived a solitary, happy and care-free life- He 
knew neither speech nor dress. He felt free and equal, independ¬ 
ent, contented and self-sufficient He was a non-social being, 
unknown to good or evil or fear JTe had no 
coming death. He had neither family nor property. He fol¬ 
lowed not reason hut self-interest or jjity K^ugseau’ disagreed 
with Orolttts, Hobbes and Locke in refusing to credit the natural 
man with reason. The state of nature was not, as with Hobbes,] 
a state of war. The noble savage was in a state.J?L Paradise 
before the entrance of the SerpenMnit the ^rpjmLjAjl 
in the.vSbape of property^ arising out of a desire 
and a fixity of abode nf place of a wandering TlfeJ llie Institu¬ 
tion of private property attended the institution" of family and 
created a sense of jealousy and struggle, gave rise tb inequality, 
and led to the formation of society, the enactment of laws and 
the setting up of the government. ‘The first man who^aying. 
enclosed a piece of ground bethought~himseIf of J^mgjThis is 
niiiuT and louttd -people^ simple enough fo believe him, was the 
real founder of civil society." This, of course, resulted in the 
ndbfer savage TosingTus~~hafural equality and freedom. He lost 
his pristine self-sufficiency and became subject to violence, crime 
and all the evils of society aqd ciyilization including slavery. 
There was no getting back to the state of nature now. The 
world was too densely populated to admit of the roamings of 
the noble savages. The institutions of family, of property, of 
society* olTaw and of government had come to stay. The great 
problem was to harmonise these institutions with the liberty, the 
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equality and the individualism of the st ^c of uafcijjre. As Rous- 
«&ii pmt it to himself, “The problem is to find a form of .asso¬ 
ciation which will defend and protect with the whole c ommon 
fopce the person arid goods of each associate, and m virtlkh each 
while uniting himself with all, may still obey himself alone and 
Jli e . 5 s before,” 8 
J Formation oj Political Society 

This problem was solved by the creation of the required 
association, vis., the political society, on the basis of a social 
contract to which each and alt members of the society consented. 
This conception of the consent being necessary to the exercise 
of political huthority shows Rousseau’s indebtedness to Locke, 
for in this way alone political authority can be constituted and 
at the same time individual liberty retained. The formulation 
of the society took place in the following fashion. The indivi¬ 
duals who wanted to group themselves into a society met 
together and surrendered their natural rights by saying '‘Each 
of us puts his person and all his power in common under the 
supreme direction of the gqj^raJ .will, and, in our corporate 
capacity, we receive each member as an indivisible part of the 
whole.” 9 This merging of the individual in the society is com¬ 
plete and creates a ‘‘moral and collective body composed of as 
many member as the assembly contains votes and receiving 
from this act its unity, its common identity, its life and its will” 
to be distinguished from those of its constituent members. It 
*‘is called by its members State when passive, Sovereign when 
active, and Power when compared with others like itself/* 10 Its 
constituents are collectively designated as people and individually 
as citizens or subjects This complete absorption of the indivi¬ 
dual by the State shows Rousseau’s indebtedness to Plato and 
Hobbes. The social contract ensures equality between all 
because all individuals, after complete surrender of their person 
and rights, are reduced to the same level and are, therefore, 
equal. Again, each associate member of the political society 
acquires over every other associate member the same rights 
which he himself loses. He loses to gain. The contract is 
entered into to substitute general authority for conflicting 
authority of the individuals. Rousseau adopts in this the 
fallacy Of assuming that the parties to the contract are the indivi¬ 
duals on one side and the community on the other. The contract 

calculated to create the community apdyet the. comrnunityis 
a party to the contract. According to lfousseau\ thesis each 
contracting individual enters into two relations, i.e., as a TOOTjber 
of the sovereign he is bound to other individuals, and as a 

9 The Social Contract , edited by Ernest Rhys, Bk. I, Chap. VI, p. 14, 

* Ibid., p. IS. 

** Ibid., p. Id. 
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member of the state he is bound to the sovereign. “In order 
that the social compact may not prove an empty formula, it 
includes the tacit understanding that, whosoever refuses to oB£y 
the general will shall be compelled to obedience by the ,whole 
body of citizens. But this means nothing more than that they 
will force him to be free.” Rousseau posits one contract between 
individuals in their personal capacity and individuals in their 
corporate capacity, i.c., A, B, C and D as individuals surrender 
their natural rights to the corporate whole composed of A + B + 
C + D, etc. Rousseau s conception of social contract l eads t o 
sovereignty of the ^people. It distinguishes between the state" and 
govefHftlent and locales sovereignty in the General Will. 

Theory of Genet al Will 

By the free act of those who enter into the pact all their 
powers and rights are resigned to the community and their res¬ 
pective wills are superseded by the general will To understand 
the theory of general will we must distinguish between the terms 
‘ actua l will* and ‘real will’ use d in their technical sense. The 
£ctuar\VTII of the indivicluafTs~Kfs impulsive and irrational will. 
This actual will is transient and conceives of the presriCoffltJf. 
It is based on self-interest and is not related to the well-being* 
of the society. Such a will is narrow and self-conflicting. On 
the other hand, the real will of the individual is a rational will 
which wills his real interest in relation to the genera! welfare 
of the society. Real will things more of common good or inter¬ 
est than the good of the individual. The real will of the 
individual, therefore, promotes harmony between the individual 
and the society. Such a will is not transitoi^. It is the real 
'will of the individual which represents his true freedom because 
it is purged of selfi shness . This will takes into consideration 
ndf "fllFTTiOTOftTtlry intercut of the individual but his whole life. 
It also thinks of the society. It is based on reason. The habit 
of self-criticism of the average individual points to the reality 
of the real will. An average man has both an actual and a real 
will. 

The General Will is the sum-total or rather* the oigcmisation 
and synthesis of the, real wills of the individuals in the society^ 
On any particular issue the general will is generated n^T5115ws: 
Firstly, the actual wills of the individuals based on individual 
point of view appear. But the selfish elements, t.e., pluses and 
minuses cancel each other and the actual wills of the individuals, 
by interaction, get transformed into real wills. The general* will 
represents a synthesis of these real wills. The general will tr 
not a mere compromise after cancellation**of pluses and minuses 
but represents a higher type of thejvill of society. It represents 
the common jkQnsctousness ol the common good after proper 
•discussion "and deliberation. What is important about General 
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Will is that it will* general, i.e., common interest and not that 
it i$ willed by the generality, i.e., majority of the members of 
the society. 

Conclusions from Rousseau's Theory of General Will 

Rousseau's “conception of the general will as the single and 
simple volition of the body politic regarded as a living entity" 
represents his greatest contribution to political thought. It gives 
□s an organic theory of state leading to collectivism. This 
theory of the general will which Rousseau identifies with sove¬ 
reignty leads us to believe that :— 

1. “The body politic taken as a whole may l)e regarded as 
m organised living bodv resembling that of a man." 

2. “The body politic is also a moral being possessed of 
ajwijl." 

***** 3. “This general will which tends always to the preserva¬ 
tion and welfare of the whole and of every part, is the source 
of fews. M 

4. The general will “constitutes for all the members of the 
state, in their relation to one another and to it. the rule of what 
is just and unjust." 

5. “The most general will is alwav* the most just." 

6. “The general will is always for the common .good. 
i.e., the general will is always on the side which is most favour¬ 
able to the public interest", so that “it is needful only to act 
justly to be certain of following the general will.” 11 This con¬ 
ception of general will, of course, precludes any other standard 
of justice than the general will itself but it represents a move 
in aT circle. 

Rousseau clearly distinguishes the general will from the will 
of all. The general will may coincide with the will of all or the 
majority will or the minority will or even the will of an indivi¬ 
dual. “There is often a great deal of difference between the will 
of all and the general will; the latter considers only the common 
interest, while the former takes private interest^into account, and 
is no more than a sum of particular wills; but take away from 
these same wills the pluses and minuses that cancel one another 
and the general willf remains as the sum of the differences. 12 
Thus the will of all is but the aggregate , of all the wills of the 
individuals of the community about their mtvatj* ii^rgst, wills 
which partly clash and partly coincide mutually. But the general 
will ’’fepfesents the aggregate of such of these wills as are com¬ 
mon to all the indivfiraals* TJh, those wills which concern inter- 

The Social and Political Ideas of the Aye of Reason , edited by 
P. J. C. Hearnshaw, p. 192. 

12 The Social Contract , edited by Ernest Rhys, Bk, II, Chap. Ill, 
p . 25. 
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«sts common to all and, therefore, coincide with one another. 
Though unanimity was essential for the original contract, Rous¬ 
seau allows the general w*ll, which is the seat of "sovereignty, 
to be represented by the majority will, lie being too intelligent 
not to realise that the realisation of the general will on every 
point was an impossibility. The minorities, being mistaken in 
thinking that tttelr wills represented the general will, were really 
more free in being outvoted than if they had their own way. 
The general will of a community is a general will with respect 
to its members onlv; for the outside world it is a particular 
will. 

Characteristics of General Will 

The general will ha« the following characteristics:— 

(1) The general will is a rational will and is not 

*eIf-cuntradictor\. It is, therefore, unitary. It gives a touch of 

unity to national character and institutions. It is indivisible . 

(2) It is permanent, because it is rational and not impul¬ 
sive. It springs from the genius of the people. It is not eternal 

but permanent and imparts stability to national institutions. 

(3) It i- a )tijb! will, willing the welfare of the society. It 
is based on ethical considerations It is right morally and also 
sound though not infallible. 

(4) It is train in 1 fa Rousseau locates sovereignty in the 
general will. General will and sovereignty are inalienable just 
as life of an individual is inalienable. The sovereign general will 
qua sovereign cannot relinquish sovereignty just as a human 
l>eing as such cannot alienate life. 

(5) It is unrepreventable This leads to the notion that 
democracy cannot commit suicide Rousseau’s concept of gene¬ 
ral will tends to the notion of direct democracy. 

Criticism of Rousseau's Theory of General Will 

Rousseau’s theorv of general will may be subjected to the 
following criticism*-- 

1. His enunciation of the theory of general will is incom¬ 
plete and not very clear. He seems “to regard the general will 
as * kind of ar ithmetical balance to be arrived at by striking out 
tKejpppQbilg ju^fim^nt?; Of this and that citizen representing their 
partimlq j inter ps^*. This is unsound because the “collective 
opinion^ whether of all or of a majority which emerges—is not in 
the nature of a balance or average, it is more like the resultant 
of several forces/ 1 differing in magnitude and direction. The 
process is not arithmetical but dynamical. 

"2. It is, in actual practice, difficult to distinguish the 
general will from the will of all. What is the criterion^ for this 

not the unanimous will of Be 
Wt)®e people because that will merely be the will of all. Nor 
Is the general will a majority will, though it may coincide with 
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it. Nor' again, is the general will the will of the minority 
though it may coincide with it. In fact the gen er al - will is4ts 
own criterion. In general, though this is not necessarily true, 
if a people is unanimous on a point—a rare happening—you 
may take its will to be the general will. 

3. That part of your will which will always lead you to 
do th e right thin g is, to Rousseau, the will that matters, i.c., is 
the essential will The remaining part of your will is non- 
essential. The same applies to all. All these essential will* 
combine to make the general will. Now you cannot divide up 
an individual will into an essential will and a non-essential will, 
because an individual wilt is a corporate thing, one complete 
whole. In actual practice there can he no such thing as Rous¬ 
seau's general will. 

4. To Rousseau, the general will is the standard of justice; 
to act justly is to conform to the general will. L» there or is 
there not a standard of justice—a moral law—extraneous to 
general will? 

5. Again, whosoever refuses to obey the general will shall 
be compelled to do so and be free. In actual practice to be thus 
free is to be forced to obey. Force is the negation of liberty 
Rousseau, therefore, fails to reconcile individual freedom with 
the authority of the general will representing the community. 

6. Rousseau’s concept of general will is rather abstract 
and narrow. In actual practice it is nothing if it does not mean 
the will of the majority. 

7. It leads to state absolutism and t\ «\t\pv of the majority. 

8. It posits common interest which is difficult to define or 
determine. 

Merits of the Theory 

The theory of general will in which sovereignty is located 
leads to the healthy notion that not force, is the basis of 

the s^jte’. The true basis of democracy is not force of majority, 
not" even passive consent but active and selfless will. The theory 
exalts the principle of general good being the abjective of the 
state and the spring of state action. It puts social before 
individual interest. It emphasizes the concept of the state being 
a organism in which alone a man reaches his highest 

morm^stitture. The law and justice of the state sublimate a 
inaffs impulses into reason and, therefore, force him to be ‘free* 
from his base tendencies? ‘ The theory of gene ra l will emphasizes 
the corjHn^g character of jsgj^ty in which atTTsolated selfish 
individual is a misfit. 

Rousseau on Sovereignty 

As we have seen, Rousseau identifies sovereignty of the state 
with the genera! wilt of, in other words, with the common inter* 
est of the community. This popular sovereignty of Rousseau 
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is infalli ble, ind ivisible* ^unrepresentable and . illimitable. It is 
tmrepresentatTveT>ecause *it lies in the general will which cannot 
1* represented. The sovereignty of the. .state of Rousseau isL 
absolute like that of Hobbes with the difference t&at whereas 
HoEbes assigns the sovereignty to the head of the state, one or 
many, Rousseau gives it to the whole community. Again, 
whereas in the case of Rousseau the sovereign people cannot 
divest themselves of their sovereignty even if they wish, Hobbes 
makes the people alienate for ever their sovereignty in their 
first corporate action. In fact, ‘‘Rousseau unites the absolute 
sovereignty of Hobbes and the ‘popular consent’ of Locke into 
the philosophic doctrine of popular sovereignty/’ 13 To Hobbes, 
the sovereign and the government are identical terms. Rousseau, 
on the other hand, distinguishes between the sovereign and the 
government. Rousseau rules out representative form of govern¬ 
ment, for is not liis sovereign unrepresentable? Rousseau’s love 
of popular government is evidenced by the fact that even after 
he had assigned absolute powers to his sovereign he laid down 
that the sovereign must rule properly, i.c., (1) it must not do 
anything which is not in the interests of the whole people and 
(2) it must ensure equality of all before law and maintain a rule 
of justice or equality. In fact, Rousseau’s conception of sove¬ 
reignty was a compromise between the constitutionalism of Locke 
and the absolutism of Hobbes. Rousseau believed that all forms 
of government were compatible with his notion of popular 
sovereignty. 

Liberty and Individual Rights 

Rousseau adopts the Personality theory of rights. The 
individual is free in the state because he does not surrender his 
rights to an outside authority but to a corporate body of which 
he himself is a member. Any restrictions on the liberty of the 
individual are self-imposed. “Obedience to a law which we 
prescribe to ourselves is liberty.” The rights of liberty, equality 
and property are rights of the citizen and not, as with Locke, 
the innate and inherent rights of the individual. Liberty is civil! 
liberty and not natural liberty. Men are equal by law and notl 
by nature. 

On Law 

To Rousseau, law is an expression and the organ of the 
general will. “A law is a resolution of the whole people for the 
whole people, touching a matter that concerns all.” The law 
must relate to general interests and must emanate from the 
community as a whole. The enactments of the governments, 
as distinguished from the community, are merely a corollary of 
the genera! will. They represent a method of enforcing the 

*• Introduction to the Social Contract, edited by Ernest Rhys, p. 26. 
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general will. It is clear that Rousseau's idea of a true law is 
like the modern conception of a fundamental or constitutional 
law in accordance with which alone the government can enact 
their positive laws. To Rousseau, nobody in the state is above 
the law, since everybody is a member of the sovereign body 
which is the source of law. The laws representing the general 
will, which includes the will of all, cannot lie unjust because 
nobody is unjust to himself. One is quite free when he is sub¬ 
ject to laws because the laws merely reflect his own will. It is 
law which re-establishes tfie equality which belongs to a man in 
the state ot nature. j\ state is legitimate only when it is ruled 
by law. Law, therefore, with Rousseau, is as sovereign as with 
Plato, but Rousseau puts this sovereign under the control of 
La volonie gene?ale. The laws are the sole motive power of 
the community ‘which acts and feels only through them*. 

Distinction between State and Government 

Rousseau, like Locke, creates a sharp distinction between 
the state, i.e. 9 sovereignty, and the government. “Thus, a state 
denotes the community as a whole, created b> the sociaTcbmpact 
and manifesting itself in the supreme general wilT*, whereas 
4< a government denotes merely the individual or group of indivi¬ 
duals that is designated by the community to carry into effect 
the sovereign will.” The social contract creates not the govern¬ 
ment, hut the state or sovereign. The government is created by 
a decree of the sovereign to serve as a means of applying the 
general will. Being a mere agent of the sovereign, a govern¬ 
ment is changeable at the sovereign’s pleasure Having placed 
the government in complete subordination to the sovereign* t\c.. 
the people, who could withdraw or modify the powers assigned 
to the government, Rousseau could view with indifference the 
actual form of government. The government does not make 
laws which emanate from the sovereign but only administers 
them. Rousseau’s conception of government is that of the exe¬ 
cutive side of a modern democracy, whose power may heTvtfh- 
drawn or modified by the sovereign legislature. In his" attifude 
towards the government, Rousseau seems to have been affected 
by the unbearable and irresponsible autocracy of the ancient 
regime and the antimonarchic philosophy of the 16th and 17th 
centuries. The laws represent the general will and, therefore, 
every state ruled by law, whatever its form of government, is to 
Rousseau, a republic. 

Origin of Government 

Rousseau found himself m deep waters in explaining the 
origin, i.e. 9 the institution, of government, as distinguished from 
the sovereign community. This is becatise he held that the sove- 
teign regarded the subjects as a whole and that the actions of 
the sovereign were m the nature of an abstract act. In other 
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words, the actions of the sovereign must be general and not 
particular. Now the sovereign is perfectly entitled to name the 
form of government, i.e., monarchy, aristocracy or democracy, 
but it. cannot name the officers of the government which will 
make it a particular act. The government, but not the sovereign* 
can do particular acts. The naming of particular officers, being 
a particular act, will constitute an act of government even before 
the government has been instituted. Rousseau meets this ano¬ 
maly by saying that the sovereign people, assembled to institute 
the government, firstly vote that a certain form of goverenrr.ent 
shall, be instituted and then vote that certain individuals shall be 
appointed to the offices thus created. Rousseau distinguishes the 
two acts by saying that the first vote expresses the general will 
and is law, while the second vote represents a mere govern¬ 
mental decree. Between the two votes, the popular assembly 
changes its character In its first form, the assembly is the 
sovereign, in its second one it assumes the character of a demo¬ 
cratic government. To Rousseau, therefore, every form of 
government originates in a democracy. 

Classification oj Government 

Rousseau adopted the imial method of classification of 
government into monarchy, aristocracv, democracy and mixed 
forms of government. He believed, with Montesquieu, that the 
social, economic and physical conditions of a country had much 
to do with its form of government. To him, a democracy was 
one in which the sovereign assembly was the legislator as well 
as the administrator, lie added, however, that such a govern¬ 
ment was possible only in small areas and among small com¬ 
munities. His love of the democratic city-states of ancient 
Greece and Rome, his own native democracy of Geneva and his 
theory of the sovereignty being identical with the general will 
made demociacy the best form of government with Rousseau. 
But democracy would not do for large areas l>ecause the inter¬ 
pretation of general will was difficult in large communities. 
Rousseau did not believe that any particular form of government 
was absolutely the best one because he held that each form of 
government might be ]>articularly suited for a particular set of 
conditions. He was, however, so far influenced by the current 
economic theories as to believe that a growing population was 
a good index to a good government. Census w^as, therefore, the 
measure of governmental excellence. Rousseau did not conceal 
his dislike of a representative government. He held, as 
observed above, that law-making was the function of the sove¬ 
reign, i.e>, of the whole assembly of the i>eople, and not of the 
government. As sovereignty was inalienable, a sovereign body 
could only be represented by its whole body. To Rousseau, a 
representative government signified a sign of political decay in a 
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community because the general will of the sovereign community 
could neither be represented nor alienated, 

Rousseau holds that though in a democracy the will of the 
majority represents the general will, the minority follows its 
pwn will and is free. This is explained by Rousseau by saying 
that at the time of legislation what is asked is not whether a 
particular law is or is not approved by the minority but whether 
the law conforms to the general will or not. Voting, therefore, 
amounts to not the expression of will but guessing. The minority 
guesses badly but is really free—an unexampled piece of 
casuistry! Rousseau knew that with the growth of nations and 
the change of conditions there is a tendency for the general will 
to he replaced by the will of a particular individual or indivi¬ 
duals, vis there is a tendency for democracy to become aristo¬ 
cracy and for aristocracy to become monarchy. This, to him, 
was a sign of political decay and could be checked bv means of 
periodical assemblies of people convened to decide firstly whether 
the sovereign people do or do not want to change the form of 
government and secondly, whether new officers are to be elected 
or not. When the sovereign ])eople are thus assembled, the 
government is, for rhe time l>eing. superseded automatically. The 
referendum and the initiative of the modern democracies like 
Switzerland and the United States of America represent practi¬ 
cally an adoption of this suggestion of Rousseau. 

Rousseau on Relinion 

Rousseau would make religion subserve the ends of the 
state. The different forms of government, particularly Roman 
Catholicism, were unsuited to thN purpose. Christianity itself 
was unsuited to the state localise it laid stress on the salvation 
of the individual which might go counter to the salvation of the 
state. Rousseau, therefore, devised a new religion embodying 
the doctrines of the "existence of a God of power, reason, good¬ 
ness and loving providence; the life to come; the happiness of 
the just and punishment of the wicked; the sanctity of the Social 
Contract and of the Law". Any one who did not adhere to this 
new code of religion, ethics and political morality was to be exiled 
cr even put to death. Rousseau, the High Priest of the Age of 
Reason, pioposing religious persecution! 

Estimate of Rousseau 

Rousseau belongs to the philosophical, and not the historical, 
school of political philosophy. His work is more suggestive than 
definitive. Many of the arguments of Rousseau are based on 
the second treatise on government of Locke, as sharpened by 
the reading of Plato. Rousseau’s doctrine of sovereignty aimed 
at reconciling liberty and authority—a compromise between Locke 
and Hobbes. Through Rousseau the general welfare of the 
people and general will of the community assumed great import- 
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ance and became the starting point of all later theories of state, 
Rousseau's theory promoted unity and solidarity in the state and, 
therefore, Rousseau, like Bodin and Hobbes, is one of the 
creators of the modern national state. Yet the assumption of 
Rousseau tliat true liberty was a pre-social virtue cut across any 
theory of political authority. Rousseau created a sharp distinc¬ 
tion between state and government and also between sovereign 
law and governmental decrees. His sovereign law is the 
Ancestor of the modern fundamental or constitutional law'. His 
influence is evident from the insistence made now-a-days that 
the positive enactments of the governments must conform to the 
fundamental law' of the land. Rousseau's conception of sove¬ 
reignty and law is considerably reflected in the American politi¬ 
cal institutions. Rousseau was not exactly original in his ideas 
but his ‘importance lies just in the new' use he makes of old ideas’. 
Rousseau more than any other thinker laid emphasis on the ideas 
that the people is the ultimate source of all political authority; 
that government is merely the agent and delegate of the sove¬ 
reign (>eople: that common good is the criterion of good legisla¬ 
tion and administration; that the state is not a mere mechanism 
hut that it has an organic life; that true basis of political obliga¬ 
tion is popular consent; and that in the last resort freedom and 
authority, law' and liberty, man and state are not antithetic to 
each other. 

His Influence 

Rousseau's influence on the political thought and action of 
the succeeding generations has been unparalleled. In his own 
country, vis., France, his ideas of liberty, equality and popular 
sovereignty led logically to the Revolution of 1789. They were 
intensely popular in the heated and surcharged atmosphere of 
pre-l£89 days of a thoroughly degraded and oppressive ansu’n 
regiilie. More so. The France of 1793—till the advent of 
Napoleon—was predominantly under the influence of Rousseau’s 
ideas/ The French, having helped the Americans to gain their 
independence of Great Britain, became deeply interested in their 
institutions and tried to model their institutions after the 
American fashion. Now both the Americans and Rousseau 
having borrowed a good deal from Locke, there was a good 
deal of similarity lietween Rousseau's theories and American 
practices. The America of the 18th century did not borrow 
much from Rousseau but the Jeffersonian democratic movement 
of the early 19th century was stimulated by the French, parti¬ 
cularly Rousseau's, ideas' In America the theory ~ef soda! con- 
|ra?t slaved ..a coaspicuous part. It was recognized in the Decla¬ 
ration of Independence and in nearly* all the. Bills of. .Rights in 
thestate constitutions. It was the theory of social contract as 
enunciated by Rousseau that justified the Revolutions, of. J776. 
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and 1789. It may be said of Rousseau that “in political thought 
he represents the passage from a traditional theory rooted in the 
Middle Ages to the modem philosophy of the state. Jffis, influ* 
ence on Kant’s moral philosophy and on Hegel's philosophy 
"Right are two sides of the same fundamental contribution to 
modern thought. He is. in fact, the great forerunner of German 
and English Idealism/' 14 In England, besides, Rousseau’s ideas 
played an important part because the Benthamite theory of the^ 
greatest £ood of the greatest number had a close family resem¬ 
blance with Rousseau’s doctrine of the general will representing 
common interests of i>eople. The Political Justice of Godwin is 
based substantially on Rousseau’s The Origin of Inequality . 
With Rousseau, the Age of Reason might be said to have been 
replaced by the Age of Romanticism. Rousseau’s philosophy 
enshrined sentiment h> dethroning rationalism. The tremenddhs 
influence exercised by the writings of Rousseau on the subsequent 
ages is evidenced by the fact that rnal schools quote Rousseau 
m favour of their own view-point. Thus the individualists and 
collectivists, the Monists and Pluralists. find solace in Rousseau 
who is also a source of inspiration to Philosophic Anarchy, Social¬ 
ism, Hegelianism, Federalism, Syndicalism and many other 
schools of thought. 


14 Intioduclum to the Social Contract , edited by Ernest Rhys, p. vtU* 
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CHAPTER XVII 

ECONOMIC IDEAS AND POLITICAL THOUGHT 

Bearing of Economics on Politics 

It is foolish to deny a very close relation between the science 
of economics and that of politics. The institutions and ideas of 
one profoundly react on and mould those of the other. Even 
Plato in The Laws allowed distribution of offices on the basis 
of wealth and thereby recognised the interrelation between econ¬ 
omics and politics. Aristotle emphasised the fact that the form 
and structure of government depended upon the distribution of 
wealth and that one of the most fundamental causes of the revo¬ 
lution was the economic struggle between the wealthy and the 
poor classes. To him. Polity, t.e., government by the middle 
class, holding proper balance between the rich and the poor, 
was the most stable and, therefore, the best form of government 
from practical, if not ideal, point of view. His polity prophesied 
the 19th century bourgeoisie government. Machiavelli was not 
slow to realise the economic divisions of the community and 
advised the prince to maintain his ascendancy by putting one 
economic class against the other. Locke gave an economic basis 
to the origin and the end of the state and legitimised revolution 
if the government upset the economic equilibrium. 

The most distinctive feature of the Middle Ages, i.e.. Feudal¬ 
ism, on which the structure of the government and of other 
political or quasi-political institutions was based, was itself based 
on economic principles. It was mostly on economic basis that 
nations were deliberately divided into the nobility, the clergy, 
the tradesman and the peasant, each division representing a class 
by itself and having a distinct economic occupation of its own. 
The leaders of the peasants’ revolts in different parts of Europe 
showed great practical wisdom in declaring that economic equal¬ 
ity was even more important than political liberty and basing 
their political reforms on economic considerations. The compo¬ 
sition of the Model Parliament of Edward I reflected an adequate 
representation of every important economic interest in England. 
Tne various classes roughly shared in political power in accord¬ 
ance with their economic stake in the country. This was not 
due to any regard for abstract ideas of natural right, natural 
justice or equality of man. The theory of natural rights, in fact, 
has sundered the relations between economics and politics and 
the democracies founded upon ideas of natural rights or justice 
have been wanting in strength because of their lade of economic 
stability. The important part played by the Zollverin, an econ¬ 
omic union of certain states in Germany, in bringing about 
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German political unity and consolidation in the 19th century, 
cannot be over-emphasized. In our own day. we see a gigantic 
experiment being tried in Russia where economics has not only 
been closely related to politics but has, for the time being, domi¬ 
nated the latter. 

It was the discovery of the sea-routes to India and America 
that brought about a close and permanent alliance^ between econ¬ 
omic and political theories and practices. This discover)' Jed to 
the development of trade and foundation of colonies both in the 
Bast and the West. The young nations of Europe, invigorated 
by the spirit of Renaissance, entered into a free economic compe¬ 
tition and war with one another. Economic considerations have 
played by far the most important part in the modern period in 
die formulation of both the domestic and foreign policies of the 
different nations. Mercantilism of the early modem age was an 
economic counterpart of vigorous nationalism of the period. The 
governments adopted protective tariffs to foster home industries 
and exclude foreign goods. The development of trade became 
the most important function of the government. On the other 
hand, it was trade alone which could meet the growing expenses 
of the state. Politically, the traders helped the government 
against the rebellious feudal nobles. In short, economic and 
political interests have profoundly reacted on each other. 

Thb Physiocrats 
Emergence of the Individual 

The rigid application of the Mercantile system almost up to 
the middle of the 18th century resulted in a violent reaction 
against it. Men felt that in fostering trade and economic pros¬ 
perity of the nation the government had imposed unnecessary 
restrictions and regulations upon individual liberty and initiative. 
The individual had been completely ignored by the state for 
the sake of the community. They felt that the welfare of the 
individual as well as of the community or the nation required 
that the individuals should be left free to follow their vocations 
without let or hindrance, i.e.. without any unnecessary regula¬ 
tions. They thought that free competition between individuals 
would result in bringing the nation to a high state of efficiency 
from material and moral points of view. This reaction against 
mercantilism was considerably helped by the individualism of 
men like Locke and Hume. The doctrines of natural rights and 
natural liberty applied hitherto to politics, l>egan now to be 
applied to economics. 

Political Economy of the Physiocrats 

Mercantilism had shown its worst results in France. Agri¬ 
culture there, as elsewhere, had been comparatively neglected in 
fovour of trade and commerce. The financial mishandling of 
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Colbert, high state expenditure and inequality of taxation created 
a deep discontent in the country. While the expenditure of the 
state was rising, land largely owned by the nobles and the clergy,, 
was immune from taxation. This state of affairs created a body 
of thinkers in France, known as the Physiocrats, whose main 
task was to bring about economic reform in the state. The 
Physiocrats were concerned with the material more than the 
intellectual, moral or political uplift of the nation. Economic 
subjects and economic classes became, therefore, the subjects of 
their speculation. It was the question of the restoration of 
financial equilibrium in the state that gave origin to Physiocratic 
philosophy. Political economy and not pure politics, was the 
object of their attention. Consideration of the revenues of the 
state led to the consideration of the sources of wealth, methods 
of its production and distribution and allied subjects. Agricul¬ 
tural revolution in England brought agriculture once more to 
public notice. The Physiocrats based their theories on natural 
law and nature, advocated the enforcement of a single land-tax 
and free trade and it was to justify these two things that the 
Physiocrats formulated their political philosophy. “These writ¬ 
ers were the first to grasp the conception of a unified science 
of society and to realise that all social facts are linked together 
by inevitable laws. They founded the science of economics’* and 
were the forerunners of the school of Free Trade started by men 
like Adam Smith. The most important of these Physiocrats 
were (1) Mercier de la Rivere (1720-1703). Jacques Turgot 
1727-1781), and Francois Quesnay (1694-1774). They are 
two important books for the study of the philosophy of the 
Physiocrats, i.e. f (1) Natural Right , bv Quesnay, and (2) Natu¬ 
ral and Essential Order of Political Societies . by Mercier de la 
Riviere. 

The Naturalism of the Physiocrats 

Living in the Age of Reason, the Physiocrats based their 
doctrines on nature and the laws of nature and demanded that 
the state should follow the injunctions of nature in its attitude 
towards economic problems. They believed that justice was the 
primary condition of all society. Justice to them meant ensuring 
two rights, (1) the right to liberty and (2) the right to 
property. In forming political society men do not renounce 
these two fundamental and natural rights. The chief end of 
society, on the other hand, is to enable men to enjoy these rights. 
The Physiocrats advocated the non-interference of government 
in economic activities of the community. They differentiated 
between ‘natural order 1 and ‘positive order*. The laws of the 
first order were based on justice and morality and repre¬ 
sented the divine will. These laws were not made but were 
merely discovered by men. The laws of the positive order* 
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human and imperfect as they were, represented mere ordinances 
for the execution of the laws of the 'natural order. I he Physio¬ 
crats strongly upheld the individual and his natural rights, parti- 
cularly the right of private property. This private property was 
of three kinds, vis (1) property of an individual's person 
bringing with it the right to labour, (2) movable property 
arising from personal labour, and (3) landed property. 

Laisses Faire 

The society, to the Physiocrats, was organised to guarantee 
property, subject, of course, to the consideration that the right 
to property as well as to liberty of one individual was limited 
by similar rights of other individuals. The social guarantee 
necessitated a sovereign with adequate military force. The sove¬ 
reign must represent a unit. The sovereign does not make laws. 
Its laws are merely declaratory of the natural and essential 
laws of social order, i.e laws of liberty and property Any laws 
of the sovereign contrary to these essential laws are invalid. 
The government should exercise as little restraint on the indivi¬ 
dual and hi" property as possible. Hence the famous maxim- - 
Laisses Faire, Imuscs Passer. The Physiocrats gave their sup¬ 
port to a hereditary monarch of an enlightened tyj>e. They 
ignored political rights and denounced the parliamentary system. 
The sole function of the sovereign was to be legislative and exe¬ 
cutive but not judicial and his activities were to be confined to 
the protection of liberty and property, his ordinances being 
subject to the interpretation and revision of an enlightened 
magistracy. 

The Physiocrats held that material things alone represented 
wealth and. therefore, urged that land was the real source of 
wealth, comtiirece and manufactures being considered as non¬ 
productive by them. Only agricultural labour was the right form 
of labour. They advocated increased investments in land, free 
trade and imposition of a single tax on land, which would ensure 
enough revenue to the state as well as promote the maximum 
well-being of all the members of the state. Besides, the Physio¬ 
crats laid emphasis on freedom of labour and freedom of 
exchange. The state must spread education in the masses to 
enable them to understand the fundamental principles of 
national law. 

The British Free Traders 
Industrial Revolution in England 

A number of important inventions in the realms of industry’ 
and agriculture led to the inauguration of the Industrial Revolu¬ 
tion in England in the 18th century, particularly in the tatter 
half of the 18th century. The invention of machinery for 
the textile industry and of the steam engine, the substitution 
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ot coal and coke for charcoal and improvement in iron industjy 
made England the leading industrial nation in the world. Agri¬ 
culture too was improved by a system of rotation of crops. Roads 
and canals were constructed to better the means of trans¬ 
port. All these improvements led to the substitution of the 
factory system in place of the cottage industry in England. The 
countryside was deserted for the mill areas near the towns. 
The substitution of machinery for hand labour threw many 
labourers out of employment. This, together with the shifting 
of population from rural to urban areas, led to many social evils. 
These industrial changes in England, helped by the Laissez Faire 
policy of the Physiocrats, broke down the mercantile system in 
England. The old regulations simply would not suit the new 
conditions. Even as early as the latter half of the 17th century 
many English writers, notably Sir Josiah Child and North, wrote 
vehemently against the mercantile system. In the 18th century, 
industrially advanced England saw the advantages of free trade. 
The paternalistic attitude of George III towards home industries 
and particularly towards English Colonies had begun to bear evil 
fruit. Many began to believe that the government should not 
at all interfere with industry. The ideas of economic liberty 
were also influenced by the individualistic philosophy of Locke 
and others which was so popular in the 18th century England 
and which taught the sanctity of natural rights and individual 
freedom. This served to create an atmosphere of economic 
individualism and liberalism in England. A number of writers 
in Britain wrote advocating the policy of Laisses Faire in 
industry. Of these the most important were Adam Smith of 
the Glasgow University and Adam Ferguson of the Edinburgh 
University. 

Adam Smith 

The Intellectual Indebtedness of Adam Smith 

Of all the numerous books on economic subjects written in 
the 18th century, the Wealth of Nations of Adam Smith is the 
most important. This book dealt a stunning blow to the already 
decadent doctrines of mercantilism. Smith was greatly influen¬ 
ced by the views of Grotius, Locke and others and was in deep 
intellectual sympathy and communication with the French En¬ 
cyclopaedists and Physiocrats like Quesnay and Turgot. His 
own compatriots, Adam Ferguson and Josiah Tucker, also 
influenced his views, particularly in the direction of economic 
individual freedom and free trade. Smith borrowed freely from 
Hume, particularly the latter’s ideas regarding human nature 
and mutual reactions of social forces. Smith “examined those 
political regulations which are founded, not upon the principle 
of justice, but that of expediency, and which are calculated to 
increase the riches, the power, and the property of the stats. 
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Under this view, he considered the political institutions relating 
to commerce, to finances, to ecclesiastical and military establish- 
merits” 

The fundamental doctrines of Adam Smith were:—(1) self* 
interest is the motive force in society; (2) men possess certain 
natural rights which they cannot be deprived of; (3) the gov¬ 
ernment should interfere with commerce and industry as little 
as possible, (4) labour, and not land, as held by the Physiocrats, 
is the chief source of wealth; and the removal of artificial and 
obstructive regulations would result in the evolution of a har¬ 
monious natural order. 

Adam Smith was more practical than the Physiocrats. He 
modified the extreme naturalism of his day with a judicious 
admixture of utilitarianism. He believed in evolutionary growth 
in the state but held that every nation, after a certain amount of 
development, reached a stationary sta^. Like Carl Marx, Smith 
believed that there was a natural clash between the interests of 
the various classes in the state. As regards the functions of the 
state. Smith held that the state should confine itself to national 
defence against foreign attack, enforcement of law and justice in 
the land and the maintenance of useful public institutions like 
schools, churches and means of communication. In exceptional 
cases, however. Smith would allow the state to interfere actively 
in commerce and industry. For instance, he would allow the 
state to impose retaliatory tariff, regulate hanking and adjust 
the relations between the employer and the employee. 

The Wealth of Nations inaugurated the era of free trade in 
England and other countries. The leading British and French 
economists became converted to the views of Adam Smith. The 
classic was translated into many continental languages and exer¬ 
cised a tremendous influence in Europe. In England the Younger 
Pitt was a practical disciple of Adam Smith. His liberal colonial 
policy and his policy of commercial and political union between 
Britain and Ireland were in conformity with the doctrines of 
Adam Smith. A number of causes combined to establish firmly 
the system of free trade in Britain. The Industrial Revolution 
itself confirmed the views of Adam Smith regarding the effici¬ 
ency of the system of division of labour. The factory owners 
wanted to exploit labour and. therefore, resented state interfer¬ 
ence in industrial matters. The loss of colonies in America, 
their assumption of independence and then the growth of com¬ 
merce between Britain and the independent United States 
sounded the death-knell of the old mercantilist colonial and 
commerdaf policy of the British Government. During the 19th 
century the Manchester School preached and practised the free 
trade doctrines of the Wealth of Nations. The growth of 
socialism, however.^ marked a certain amount of reaction against 
governmental non-interference in matters industrial. 
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Adam Fsrguson 

Adam Ferguson (1723-1816) of the University of Edin¬ 
burgh, was one of the most popular economists of the day. 
There was nothing original in his writings but his powers of 
assimilation and exposition were remarkable. His writings are 
based largely on the doctrines of Montesquieu as interpreted by 
Hume, Adam Smith and Ferguson himself. The most important 
of the works of Adam Ferguson are (1) The Spirit of the I^ctws, 
(2) Essay on Civilisation (1765) and (3) Principles of Moral 
and Political Science (1792). 

His Conception of Nature 

Ferguson rejected the current definitions and conceptions 
of nature. To him, everything that is, is natural. All actions of 
men are equally the result of nature. Civilization is as natural 
as primitive barbarism. Ferguson holds that man is a complex 
being and that mankind is destined to progress. He defends the 
course of civilization and holds that any state legislation for the 
promotion of industry and commerce and the problems of social 
and political life is harmful. He further maintains that the for¬ 
mation of society is due to the instinct and not the reason of 
man. Similarly, social forms and organisations are founded on 
instinct rather than reason. Any legislation, based on reason, to 
regulate social organisation is, therefore, useless. 

Ferguson l>elieves that civil liberty and economic prosperity 
are based on conflict, political, economic and militar) and not 
on peace. Self-interest and profit are the guiding motives not 
only of individuals but also of nations. These motives and not 
any considerations of the promotion of virtue influence the 
nations in their organisation and politics. Ferguson rejects the 
theory of social contract as the basis of political society and yet 
he holds that due to the advance of civilization, the authority of 
the government had become dependent on popular consent and 
limited in its jurisdiction. The government should only be con¬ 
cerned with the maintenance of peace and order in the state. 
Ferguson disliked the extreme types of government, i.r., absolut¬ 
ism and democracy, as irresponsible and was more or less an 
opponent of political reform and of revolution. 
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CHAPTER XVIII 

SOCIAL, MORAL AND LEGAL PHILOSOPHY IN THE 
LATTER HALF OF THE 18th CENTURY 

The latter half of the 18th century was the era of enlightened 
despotism in Europe. Frederick the Great of Prussia was a 
typical enlightened despot. Others of the same type were 
Joseph II of Austria who wanted to make philosophy the law¬ 
giver of his empire, Catherine II of Russia and Charles III of 
Spain. These enlightened despots carried out a number of 
useful reforms under the influence of social and economic phil¬ 
osophers, particularly French philosopher^ The ideas and 
doctrines of Montesquieu and the Physiocrats were specially 
popular with these despots and led to the introduction in various 
countries in Europe of judicial, administratee and economic 
reforms. Turgot, one of the Physiocrats, wa> appointed minister 
by Louis XVI of France and gi\en a free hand for some time 
to apply his philosophy. Voltaire was a friend of Frederick the 
Great. Rousseau, too, was approached to prepare new constitu¬ 
tions for Corsica and Poland. The philosophers and the kings 
joined hands to improve the general tone of the various nations. 
There was thus a deliberate alliance between political theory and 
political practice with the exception that the despots would not 
hear of the then very popular tlieon of the separation of powers. 

In the second half of the 18th century, the period under 
review, political philosophy in Europe was o ^ 'o types. There 
were a number of philosophers who were co -ned primarily 
with the problem of improving social and economic conditions 
and with the administrative activities of the governments. There 
was another group of doctrinaire philosophers who dealt with 
the more strictly political problems affecting the form, organisa¬ 
tion and limits of governmental authority itself. Both these sets 
of philosophers were marked with the characteristic optimism of 
the 18th century rationalism. The discovery of the natural law, 
it was fervently hoi>ed, would lead to the removal of all social, 
economic and political evils. The success of the American Revo¬ 
lution was interpreted as a triumph of nature and it made the 
fundamental principles of sovereignty, liberty and popular self- 
government the central themes of political speculation. 

1. French Social and Moral Philosophy 

Between Rousseau and the outbreak of the French Revolu¬ 
tion, it was social, moral and economic philosophers who touched 
on ^politics. These philosophers, though disagreeing in their 
diagnosis and remedy of the trouble, were all agreed that the 
condition of civilized society in France was utterly rotten because 
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■ „k 1 that the political and social institutions 

^^^.nnatural. P They advised a return to the 
£££ order of things and wanted mankind to reform 
institutions with reference to human reason, i hey borrowed 
a good deal from the writings of Montesquieu and Rousseau and 
the ideas of these two celebrated writers became the basis of 
their own philosophy. They differed in their schemes of reform, 
however. To the Physiocrats, land—a sacred institution—was 
the key to the solution of the whole trouble. Naturally, there¬ 
fore, they advocated improvement in agriculture, a single land- 
tax and a policy of free trade. Others found private properly, 
•especially land-ownership, the root cause of the trouble, and 
proposed reforms on communistic lines. Others still ascribed 
the prevailing corruption to a degraded theology and corrupt 
morality. All these proposed reforms, whether advocated from 
social, moral or economic point of view, included political reforms 
too, fxised pre-eminently on the writings of Montesquieu. 

Morelly 


One of the above-mentioned pre-Revolution philosophers was 
Morelly whose writings present a curious admixture of idealism 
and analytical philosophy. Morelly wrote a number of bonks 
including (1) Essay on the Human Mind (1743), (2) Essay on 
the Human Heart (1745), (3) Basiliade (1753)—a poem sati¬ 
rising French society, and (4) The Code of Nature (1775), an 
important treatise wnbodying an attack on the economic order 
of the 18th centu' /France from ethical point of view. 

Communistic C Jception of the State of Nature 

Imbued v/im the 18th century rationalism, Morelly thought 
that the primitive man possessed many virtues which were lack¬ 
ing in France of his day. The man of the state of nature was 
characterised by sociability and virtue. Sociability originally 
grew out of feebleness and sensibility of the primitive man and 
was further strengthened by the unequal economic abilities of 
men, necessitating economic interdependence. Sociability was 
also increased by the primitive notion of the equality of rights 
when all equally shared the common inheritance. To Morelly, 
man is not only naturally sociable but he is also naturally 
virtuous for he is the ‘creature of God\ “Beneficence is the 
first of all our moral ideals.” The third of the fundamental 
virtues of the primitive man is economic equality. The primitive 
life, to Morelly, was based on communistic lines. There was no 
property as such to corrupt the early man. His wants were few 
and hunting represented the chief economic activity of the period* 
The early man was thus living a life of perfect happiness and 
equality. Modem society, to Morelly, was a perversion of the 
conditions of society in the state of nature. This was mainly 
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due to the institution of property. Property creates in a man 
an inordinate sense of self-interest resulting in the corruption 
of human motives. Self-interest also tends to the establishment 
of false ethical and, therefore,, also a false political system and 
is injurious as much to the individual as to the society. 

Establishment of a Communistic Society 

As observed above, Morelly held that man was originally 
social and virtuous. It is the environment, and not the innate 
nature, of man that produces evil. Man being virtuous by nature 
is perfectible if suitable changes be made in his environment. But 
environment cannot be improved so long as the institution of 
private property is allowed to exist. Naturally, therefore, the 
programme of reform advocated by Morelly revolved round 
property. He criticised the inequalities in property and was pre¬ 
pared for the ultimate abolition of the institution of property. He 
advocated communism. Nothing was to belong to anybody in 
his individual capacity. Every man was to be maintained and 
employed by the public. Morelly would divide the nation into 
families, tribes, cities and provinces on a decimal system. Every 
man must pass through a well regulated schedule of duties during 
his life. He must study his professional duties at ten, be a lana- 
worker at twenty and a voluntary worker at forty. 

To regulate the affairs of the communistic society proposed 
by him, Morelly advocated a very simple governmental organ¬ 
ization. Each town would be ruled by a senate composed of all 
fathers over the age of fifty, with the help of an advisory council 
consisting of fathers in town below fifty. These and other units 
of government would be controlled by a supreme state senate 
whose business it would be to harmonise the activities of the 
town senates. One of the main functions of the state would be the 
education of its members. Education would be compulsory and 
free and devoted to the development of the social sense. There 
is much in Morelly’s philosophy that is vague and idealistic but 
both he and his contemporary Mably did much to create the 
revolutionary sentiment in the 18th century and the writings of 
both helped the development of socialism in the 19th century. 

Abbe Mabey 

Gabriel Bonnot de Mably came of a legal family and was 
the brother of Etienne Condillac Mably, the famous psychologist 
and disciple of Locke. Abbe Mably was a man of an extremely 
sensitive nature and independent character. In 1741, Mably 
became private secretary to the minister Cardinal De Tensin and 
was entrusted mainly with the formulation of treaties. Mably* 
however, soon quarrelled with the Cardinal and left him. Mably 
was a voluminous writer. He began by writing his Parallels 
between the Romans and the French in Relation to Govemment P 
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whose ideas he discarded later on with the maturity of age and 
views. Between 1748-85, Mably wrote as many as 14 books of 
which may be mentioned: (1) Public Low of Europe (1748); 
(2) Observations on the Greeks (1749); (3) Observations on 
the Romans (1751) ; (4) Of the Principles of Negotiation; 

(5) Rights and Duties of Citizens; (6) The Conversations of 
Phocion on the Relations between Morals and Politics; (7) Of 
Legislation , or, the Principles of Laws ; and (8) Principles of 
Morals . 

Much of the social and political philosophy of Mably is 
based on the doctrines of Rousseau. Mably also showed great 
reverence for Plato as well as for the city-states of ancient 
Greece, especially that of Sparta. “It is only in antiquity that 
one finds the true political model.” Like other 18th century 
philosophers, Mably believed that it was possible to draw up a 
perfect science of society and politics by properly analysing the 
nature of man and discovering universal laws of nature. To him, 
politics, ethics and psychology were closely inter-related. 
Mably thought that a man was always actuated by self-interest 
in his social relations. But man, though egoistical, was also 
sociable, finding happiness not by himself but in the com¬ 
pany of, or in co-operation with, others. Nature has so ordained 
things that the particular well-being of an individual is harmo¬ 
niously bound up with the general welfare of the society. Nature 
has provided a bond of unity in the division of labour which 
owes its origin to the diversity in capabilities of different indivi¬ 
duals, resulting in interdependence lietween them. A life of 
virtue, i.e., of happiness, is possible only in society. 

Natural Equality 

Mably holds that nature intends that all men enjoy equality. 
Equality is thus a decree and a gift of nature and is even more 
important than liberty. Mably believes, with Morelly and 
Rousseau, that the institution of property, resulting in the in¬ 
equality of possessions, is the root cause of all social and political 
evils. Man’s fall from his primitive communism brought misery 
to him because it created avarice and inequality. Mably doubts, 
however, if a return to the sweet conditions of early communism 
is possible. This is because it is almost impossible to eradicate 
the prejudices in favour of property and allied institutions 
ingrained in mankind now-a-days. People love possession and 
power and ignore virtue and talent. Still much could be done to 
remove social and political evils by positive reforms in the direc¬ 
tion of equality of possessions, brought about by wise legislation. 
This legislation must be of the disinterested type of Lycurgus 
and Solon, based on justice and reason and not on selfish class 
interests. 
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Ethical Basis of Politics 

Mably holds that politics should be based on ethics. The 
laws should be calculated to stimulate social tendencies and to 
restrain passion. All political reform should aim at the cultiva¬ 
tion of the virtues of prudence, justice and courage and should 
create in a man love of temperance, love of work, love of social 
approbation and love of God. Social education, inculcating the 
virtues mentioned above, would lead men back to the happy con¬ 
dition of social equality. Mably is convinced that the acquisition 
of property is not the only incentive to work. The idea of social 
distinction would make a man work equally well. Mably is a 
moral reformer, trying to effect reforms slowly and systemati¬ 
cally. He preached moderation, though he was prepared to 
support revolutions whenever necessary. 

Republican Monarchy Based on Separation of Powers 

As to the form of government, Mably was for a mixed type. 
To him, despotism was out of question. Aristocracy would lead 
to oligarchy and then to tyranny. Democracy was an ideal form 
of government theoretically but then Mably admitted that masses 
were ignorant and selfish. Mably did not believe in a direct 
government. He, therefore, advocated republican monarchy, i.e., a 
government of the mixed type based on the separation of powers 
and with the executive subordinate to the legislature. England, 
to Mably, was only half free. Mably drew up a comprehensive 
scheme of reforms for France. He advocated the summoning 
of the Estates General, which body must pass the fundamental 
laws of the nation. He advised the subordination of the execu¬ 
tive to the legislature, many of the functions of the former, like 
finance, being taken over by the latter. Mably advocated the 
setting up of executive committees for particular departments— 
a hint taken up and adopted during the French Revolution. The 
national finances must be properly regulated. Like the Physio¬ 
crats, Mably advocated a single land-tax. The state was to 
control inheritance and regulate landed property and thereby 
try to secure the greatest possible equality of possessions among 
citizens. With his emphasis on natural rights and natural human 
equality, Mably did much to give a communistic colouring to the 
French Socialism that developed later on. 

In the third quarter of the 18th century, the Encyclopaedists, 
led by the brilliant Diderot, were extremely active. The Encyclo¬ 
paedists—a co-operative intellectual society—wrote on all sorts of 
topics, i.e., social, economic, political and religious. They gene¬ 
rally assembled together at the house of Helvetius or Holbach 
and discussed problems of various kinds. Both Helvetius and 
Holbach showed in their writings their disgust with the religious 
and moral doctrines of the day. They based their code of 
morality on utilitarianism which became the guiding principle of 
nolitics and legislation in the 19th century. 
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Helvetius 

His Utilitarianism 

In 1758, Helvetius published his obscene Mind which, 
because of its indecent tone, was proscribed. He also published 
his De rEsprit in the same year and his De VHomme in 1772. 
Helvetius was of a German-Dutch parentage and he settled in 
France. Discarding the sentimentalism of Rousseau and follow¬ 
ing Hobbes, Helvetius declared that men were tom with substan¬ 
tially equal powers and capacities and that men acted according 
to some known and definite laws of nature . “If the physical 
world is subjected to the laws of movement, the moral world is 
no less subjected to that of interest/' 1 Helvetius made ego¬ 
ism, i.e., the principle of the maximum happiness of the indivi¬ 
dual, 'the sole motive of human action’, and enlightened self- 
interest, based on love of pleasure and fear of pain, the criterion 
of morals'. Helvetius distinguished between general, i.c public, 
and individual. i.e., private interest. These two types of interest, 
however, w'ere not necessarily opposed to each other and could 
be reconciled to each other by following the true laws of morality 
which consisted of the service of general interests, i.c., the inter¬ 
ests of the state. Ethics and politics, therefore, must be merged 
into each other. To serve the general interests a moral philos¬ 
opher should view life not from individual point of view" hut as 
a legislator. True morality would make a man believe, that his 
own welfare was identical with general welfare and this kind of 
morality could best be taught by proper legislation, i.c., by 
a system of rewards and punishments given by the state. To 
Helvetius, therefore, ethics was closely related to legislation and 
politics. Helvetius created a sharp distinction between religious 
and civil conceptions of morality. 

The Man , written by Helvetius, w r as published posthumously. 
In this book, Helvetius recapitulated and amplified most of his 
doctrines preached in his earlier w r orks. Helvetius held that all 
men were equally endowed intellectually and could be made to 
serve the state equally w T ell with the help of education and 
culture. These two means were of great importance to promote 
the well-being of the state. Complete harmony of private pas¬ 
sions with general interests required that all men must receive 
the same type of education and must be given equal opportun¬ 
ities for getting rich, to prevent the division of tne nation into 
antagonistic classes. In his emphasis on economic equality and 
education, Helvetius was a more thorough-going egalitarian than 
even Rousseau. 

Helvetius, a forerunner of the 19th century utilitarianism, 
believed that the best government was one which brought 

1 The Social and Political Ideals of the Age of Reason , edited by 
F. J. C. Heamshaw, p. 202. 
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about the greatest happiness of the greatest number. A good 
government was one which followed the true principle by which 
nature regulated human affairs, i.e., which was in accordance with 
‘nature'. All governments were naturally despotic, but Helvetius 
approved the enlightened despotism of the day. It was, to 
Helvetius, the character of the government which determined the 
spirit and manners of the people. Believing that ethics and legis¬ 
lation depended on each other and that the morals of a nation 
depended on its laws, Helvetius called for drastic reforms in the 
social and political laws oT France. Not only the utilitarians in 
England but the Jurists, like Beccaria in Italy and elsewhere, 
were influenced by the writings of Helvetius. 

Holbach 

Baron Paul d’Holbach (1723-89) was a German living in 
France. Like Helvetius, Holbaeh was closely connected with 
the Encyclopaedists and like him, he borrowed considerably from 
Rousseau and Locke. Holbaeh wrote profusely, the most im¬ 
portant of his books being ( 1) Christianity Unveiled ; (2) Sys¬ 
tem of Society (1772); (3) Natural Politics (1772); and 

(4) Universal Morality (1776). 

Following Helvetius. Holbaeh created a distinction between 
religious and civil ideas of morality. He condemned religion as 
useless from the standpoint of human happiness on which he laid 
stress by saying that a “reasonable being ought to be guided in 
his actions by his own happiness and that of his fellows’'. To 
Holbaeh, religion was more harmful than beneficial. Prayers 
and praises, fasts or feasts, confessions or communions were, 
from social point of view, quite useless. Like Helvetius, Holbaeh 
entertained a materialistic conception of life Man is a material 
being- “The soul of man is a function of his body; look after 
his body and ipso facto his moral will improve.” The rational 
state of man is that of a rational association with his kind under 
the law of nature. 

Natural Inequality and Social Contract 

Holbaeh believed in the natural inequality of man based on 
psychological differences. This inequality, resulting in diversity 
of functions, creates division of labour. In fact society is based 
on interdependence of man arising out of natural inequality. 
Nature, therefore, ordains that man should be sociable. Both 
ethics and politics are based on the natural sociability of man. 
It is a man's interest to be sociable. He is bound by many social 
obligations. A man is naturally bound by a social contract, pact 
or covenant. From natural to civil society, the change is by 
means of a compact, express or tacit, establishing the rule of 
law. Law means the will of the society as a whole and its end 
is the end of the society, the greatest welfare of the greatest 
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number, welfare including liberty, property and security. The 
law, ensuring liberty, guarantees to every man, rich or poor, 
ruler or ruled, the fruits of his labour. The true function of 
education and political science is to educate men as to their true 
interests and to make them co-operate for the general good of 
the society. Holbach “adopted his (Rousseau’s) ideas of social 
contract and general will, holding that the state was created by 
agreement in order to secure the greatest good of the greatest 
number and that this was accomplished by guaranteeing natural 
rights of individual liberty, property &nd security.” 2 A govern¬ 
ment is justified in making a law only if it is in conformity with 
the general will of the community. Holbach believed that the 
sovereigns were representatives and servants of the people and 
were bound by laws as much as the latter. The people had the 
right of changing their sovereign* if the latter were unacceptable 
to them. This gives a Lockean ba*is to the theory of society and 
government of Holbach. On the other hand, his psychology of 
man, who was actuated by self-interest, was Hobbesian. To 
Holbach, the government was a group of citizens chosen by the 
rest to promote the greatest welfare of the greatest number. Tf 
the government failed to achieve this end, its contact with the 
people was broken. Political authority was based on a contract 
between the ruler and the ruled for the good of the latter. If 
the ruler did not succeed in promoting the general good, he 
automatically lost the obedience of his subjects. Holbach. how¬ 
ever, rejected the doctrines of direct democracy and popular 
sovereignty preached by Rousseau. 

Return to Natural Order 

Holbach followed Montesquieu in his belief that political 
liberty could be secured best by separation of powers in a gov¬ 
ernment. But Holbach was contemptuous towards governments 
in general, even including the English system of government so 
highly eulogised in the 18th century. The governments, to him, 
were useless for permanent good because they were based on 
force and ignorance. Holbach maintained that the governments 
had become dangerous to the moral and material well-being of 
the people because of their failure to check the individual passion 
for riches. People shrank from the physical discomforts of work 
and made others to slave for them. Hence the perpetual strug¬ 
gle between the idle rich and the busy poor. The governments 
of the day had failed because they could not avoid this conflict 
of classes. Holbach, therefore, advocated a return to the natural 
order with the help of intelligent education. Existing laws and 
institutions must be replaced by new ones conformable to reason 
and justice. Man was a creature of environment and his life 


* History of Political Thought , by R. G. Gettell, p. 282. 
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and actions were considerably influenced by the existing laws 
and institutions. The existing inequality and injustice were 
largely due to unnatural and irrational institutions, social, politi¬ 
cal and of other types. These institutions should be based on 
the principle of utility, i.e., the greatest happiness of the greatest 
number. 

Justice, to Holbach, was the supreme virtue. Justice con¬ 
noted a disposition to keep men in the enjoyment of their rights. 
Right meant the use of liberty in consonance with justice. The 
people would be free in proportion to the spirit of justice animat¬ 
ing the government. A man is free when he obeys just laws 
and is a slave when he obeys the mere will of others. It was 
the consent of the people which made sovereignty legitimate. 
Holbach, however, held that only the whole nation in its cor¬ 
porate capacity had the right to rebel and that individuals could 
only emigrate out of the land. The government must think 
chiefly of the common people, u\, of the greatest number. It 
was the primary function of the government to ensure to the 
people the fruits of labour, education and political representation. 
Holbach did not specifically say which form of government was 
best. The governments of the day. declared Holbach, lived con¬ 
stantly in a state of nature which resulted in external and inter¬ 
nal oppression. To remove this evil he suggested the federation 
of governments into the 'Great World Society*. Holbach, like 
other Encyclopaedists, influenced the growth of radicalism in 
Europe, particularly in France, lie. like other French Philos¬ 
ophers of the day, advocated religious toleration and freedom 
of the press. 

The Main French Reformist Groups 

"The 18th century writers who urged reform in France fall 
into four main groups. The liberal school of the first half of 
the century, represented by Montesquieu, D’Argenson and Vol¬ 
taire, was historical in method, looked to the English Govern¬ 
ment as model and was moderate in its aims. The democratic 
school, of which Rousseau, Diderot, Helvetius and Holbach were 
the chief exponents, was doctrinaire and intolerant of existing 
institutions. It applied a priori methods and relied upon pure 
reason to construct a perfect state. The Physiocrats, of whom 
Quesnay and La Riviere were most influential, were monarch¬ 
ists, but urged economic reform. The Revolutionary school, 
represented by Mably and Condorcet, accepted the premises of 
democracy and urged that revolution was necessary in order to 
establish the sovereignty of the people. All were agreed that 
men possessed natural rights, and this became the cardinal doc¬ 
trine of the revolution. After these philosophies had had their 
day, the control of French political thought passed from them 
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to that public opinion in which, according to Rousseau, final 
authority rested/’ 3 

2. The Jurists and Political Theory 

In addition to the influence of social, economic and moral 
philosophers, political speculation in the latter half of the 18th 
century was considerably affected by discussions based pre¬ 
eminently on jurisprudence. Throughout Europe criminal law 
was obsolete, unfairly applied and very cruel. Tprture was used 
to extract confession and a large number of crimes was punish¬ 
able with death. The Jurists in various parts of continental 
Europe adopted the spirit and methods of Montesquieu and 
suggested various legal as also social and political reforms. 

Cesare Beccaria 

Cesare Beccaria (1735-1794), an Italian jurist and a 
disciple of Montesquieu, wrote on legal, economic and social 
problems. His best known work is his Dei Delitti e delle Penc 
(Crime and its Punishment —1764) in which he denounced 
torture and secret accusation and advocated public trials. He 
ridiculed legal discrimination between members of different 
classes of society and advocated equality of all before law. He 
also denounced confiscation of property as inflicting unnecessary 
punishment on innocent members of the family. He was for 
abolishing the capital punishment. He emphasised the fact that 

P revention of crime was more necessary than its punishment. 

'his could best be done by making the law less harsh and more 
intelligible and definite as also bv enlightening the public through 
education. 

Beccaria held that individual ‘•elf-interest was the chief 
motive of human action and that the aim of legislation should 
he to secure the greatest happiness of the greatest number. The 
public welfare was just the total of the welfare of individuals. 
The laws, to Beccaria, were the conditions under which men. 
naturally independent, grouped themselves into a society. The 
laws were just in so far as they contributed to the maintenance 
and security of the state and were consonant with intelligent 
reason. Beccaria’s views on law and punishment were widely 
known in Europe and led to the reform of penal codes of differ¬ 
ent countries in Europe. 

Gaetano Filangieri 

Gaetano Filangieri was a Neopolitan publicist, jurist and 
reformer. In his La Sciensa della Legislazione (1780) he 
denounced the evils of his own day. He wrote on and passio¬ 
nately advocated social and political reform. There is nothing 
original in his writings, most of his ideas being borrowed from 
Montesquieu. Both his theory of nature and his principles of 


• History of Political Thought, by R. G. Gettell, p. 283. 
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government were based on Montesquieu. Filangieri believed that 
human mind had reached a point in its conception and under¬ 
standing of social phenomena when it had become both neces¬ 
sary and advisable to draw up a definite code of legislation cover¬ 
ing all the important aspects of politics and government. Filan¬ 
gieri was optimistic enough to believe that Western European 
nations had reached a permanent condition of peace and stability, 
ensuring the security of individual liberty. He also held that 
industry, commerce and arts which were once a source of weak¬ 
ness had by his time become pillars of strength and prosperity 
of a nation if properly developed. 

In his unfinished La Scicnsa della Legislasione , Filangieri 
tried to evolve a code of laws based upon reason and experience. 
He began with laying down rules to guide legislation and also 
touched upon such topics as principles of criminal jurisprudence, 
education, morals and free trade. Regarding criminal jurispru¬ 
dence, he borrowed largely from Beccaria. Filangieri was less 
enthusiastic about the excellence of the English constitution than 
Montesquieu and watched with keen satisfaction and interest the 
working of the democratic government of America whose natural 
simplicity, to Filangieri, represented the nearest modern approach 
to the state of nature. Filangieri was a great admirer of William 
Penn whose work in Pennsylvania was, to him, comparable with 
the work of Lycurgus and Solon in Ancient Greece. 

Sir William Blackstone 

Political thought in England, in the second half of the 18th 
century, followed Montesquieu as shown by the writings of John 
Brown, Blackstone and others and later on was influenced by the 
writings of Rousseau as is evident from the publications of John 
Wilkes, Joseph Priestley and Richard Price. Montesquieu’s and 
Voltaire's eulogy of the English constitution and institutions as 
best safeguards for individual liberty resulted in the English 
writers and jurists examining their national institutions critically. 
Sir William'Blackstone (1723-1780) wrote his The Commenta¬ 
ries on the Laws of England in 1765. There is nothing very 
original about the Commentaries on the Ijrws of England which, 
however, exercised a considerable influence not only in England 
but also in France and America. Blackstone began his Commen¬ 
taries with an enunciation of a general theory of state, based 
largely on the ideas of Pufendorf, Locke and Montesquieu. 
Blackstone's ideas of the natural law, divine law and civil laws 
were drawn from different sources and were confusedly put 
together. He recognized a law of nature which was willed and 
partially revealed by God, through human reason. Self-love was 
the great principle of human action. The law of nature was 
superior to civil laws, the latter being invalid if contrary to the 
former. 
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In his political theories Blackstone followed Locke generally, 
though he accepted some of the modifications of Locke by Montes¬ 
quieu. Blackstone, however, did not believe in a state of nature 
or a conscious social contract. He found the origin of the state 
in the desire and efforts of individuals to secure their respective 
interests. Communities had a natural and gradual growth and 
did not come into being as a result of a definite social contract. 
To Blackstone, the ‘original compact of society’ means nothing 
more than an arrangement by which the community protects the 
individual and the latter submits to communal laws. Blackstone 
did not distinguish the state from the government. Every gov¬ 
ernment is possessed of supreme, irresistible, absolute and un¬ 
controlled authority in which the rights of ?>overeignty reside. In 
England, this sovereignty was located in the law-making body, 
i.e., the King-in-Parliament. 

Though Blackstone held that the authority of the sovereign 
and, therefore, of the legislative body of the government was 
supreme, he also insisted that the natural rights of the individual 
were also important and permanent. The natural rights of the 
individual were based on natural liberty, i.c., the power of acting 
as one thinks fit. To Blackstone, ‘civil liberty was natural liberty 
so far restrained by human laws (and no farther) as is necessary 
and expedient for the general advantage of the public’ 4 and it 
was the main business of the state to guarantee it. In actual 
practice, civil liberty contained the rights to personal security, 
personal liberty, and private propert\ granted by the state in 
lieu of the natural rights given up by the individual. Besides 
these major rights of the individual, Blackstone mentioned as 
minor rights, the right to petition for the redressing of wrongs, 
right to judicial redress and the right to bear arms, etc. Black¬ 
stone rejected the social contract but made use of some contrac¬ 
tual notions. 

Eulogy of the English Constitution 

Blackstone viewed the English constitution as a happy mix¬ 
ture of monarchic, aristocratic and democratic elements ensuring 
completest possible political and civil liberty. To him, the English 
constitution was “so admirably tempered and compounded that 
nothing can endanger or hurt it, but destroying the equilibrium 
of powers between one branch of the legislature and the rest”. 
Blackstone in his Commentaries gave attention to forms rather 
than substance. For instance his ideas of royal prerogative and 
political representation in the House of Commons were anti¬ 
quated. In fact, Blackstone was, under the influence of the 
Continental eulogists of the English constitution, defending a sys¬ 
tem that had undergone a good deal of change for the worse since 


4 Commentaries of Blackstone , Book I, Chap. I. 
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the publication of The Spirit of Laws of Montesquieu. The 
Commentaries of Blackstone was fiercely criticised by Jeremy 
Bentham in his Fragment on Government, because of its legal 
and political fictions and its disregard of political realities in 
England. 

Jean De Lolme 

Jean De Lolme (1740-1806), a Swiss jurist, was another 
continental eulogist of the English constitution. He was a poli¬ 
tical exile from Switzerland and he spent his period of exile in 
a critical study of the English governmental organisation. His 
Constitution de VAnglcterre (1771) made many acute observa¬ 
tions on the English system of administration and was more dis¬ 
criminating in its appraisement of the English constitution than 
the writings of Montesquieu or Blackstone. 

His Conception of Liberty 

De Lolme, in his book, discussed whether liberty could be 
gained if legislation were under direct popular control. He 
defined liberty as meaning that “every man, while he respects the 
persons of others and allows them quietly to enjoy the products 
of their industry, be certain himself likewise to enjoy the pro¬ 
ducts of his own industry and that his person be also secure”. 
Liberty also meant “to live in a state where the laws are equal 
for all and sure to be executed”. De Lolme discovered that the 
real guarantee for liberty lay in a political system containing 
properly balanced monarchical and democratic elements. He 
did not believe in a radical democracy because he had a low 
opinion of the masses. He denounced Rousseau’s conception of 
popular sovereignty. To De Lolme, liberty could not be secured 
by the political enfranchisement of the masses. General Will as 
the seat of sovereignty was, to him, a political myth, because 
politicians and great interests were always sure to control the 
masses and make the latter register their own particular wills. 
De Lolme “emphasised the value of judicial independence, of 
the freedom of the press, of the party system and of the supre¬ 
macy of the civil over the military government. The use of 
the jury and the writ of Habeas Corpus . he found specially 
admirable.” 
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CHAPTER XIX 

POLITICAL THEORIES OF THE AMERICAN AND 
FRENCH REVOLUTIONS 
The American Revolution 

Besides the French and the modern Russian Revolutions, the 
American Revolution is reckoned to be one of the most important 
events of modem history. Up to 1763. the relations between the 
colonists and the mother country were not very strained. 
Granted that for about half a century before the actual outbreak 
of the American Revolution, the colonists had their grievances 
against the Home Government on questions like the extension 
of franchise, transportation of English convicts to America, the 
issue of paper money and the taxation of proprietors’ lands. 
But these grievances were, after all. local and not very serious. 
The colonists depended on the justice and anned protection of 
the mother country. Actuated by necessity as well as tradition 
they allowed themselves to be ruled by the English Government. 
The colonists were Englishmen and proud of their ancestral 
English heritage. By the middle of the 18th century all but four 
(New England) colonies bore charters from the English crown. 
The American colonies were kept apart from each other by 
physical isolation, environment and religious and economic differ¬ 
ences. They could not unite together, twenty-three attempts at 
union having failed before 1776. They had much to fear from 
the Red Indians and the French settled in the then French colony 
of Canada. Being unable to unite and heing in need of armed 
protection, the colonies naturally clung to England and put up 
with whatever was dealt out to them by the English Government. 

From 1688 the colonists, in spite of the royal origin of their 
charters, had begun to recognize the legislative supremacy of the 
British Parliament. Down to 1763 the colonists did neither deny 
nor contest the right of the British Parliament to legislate for 
them. The navigation Act of 1696 had laid down that any laws, 
bye-laws, usages and customs of the colonists, contrary' to it, i.c., 
the Navigation Act, or to any other Act of the British Parlia¬ 
ment. present or future, should be null and void. Politically, 
the Americans had few grievances, for they enjoyed almost as 
large a measure of self-government as the British Dominions did 
before the passage of the Statute of Westminster. But though 
they accepted the principle and practice of Mercantilism, they 
did not very much like the commercial policy of the British 
Government. The colonial produce had to be carried to Europe 
in English ships and the colonial manufactures were discouraged 
lest they should injure the British industry. But then the colo¬ 
nists in certain respects held the monopoly of English markets, 
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a fact explaining approval of the Navigation Acts by such an 
individual as James Otis. 

Trouble in the Colonies 

The real trouble between Britain and her American colonists 
came from the expulsion of the French from Canada. The 
French menace having been removed, the American colonies no 
longer needed the British protection and were prepared to defy 
the British Government on the plea of their political and com¬ 
mercial grievances. They began to resent British domination. 
The ambition of George III to re-establish royal power led to 
the adoption of a vigorous colonial policy. George abandoned 
the conciliatory policy of Walpolian Whigs and insisted upon a 
stricter enforcement of the commercial laws in .the colonies. 
This created a discontent in the colonies. The trouble between 
England and the colonies began with the stricter execution of 
the Navigation Acts which the colonies, especially the New 
England colonies, had been ignoring. The situation was further 
aggravated by the desire of the English Government to realise 
from the American colonies a part of the expenditure of the 
British troops stationed in Canada primarily for the good of the 
American colonies. As each colony had its own government, 
the only way of passing a law affecting all the thirteen colonies 
was by securing its passage through the British Parliament, a 
procedure to which the colonists had not shown any opposition 
so far. Therefore, the Stamp Act was passed by the British 
Parliament. This was vigorously protested against. The colo¬ 
nies were now opposed to the mother country, an opposition 
helped by the weak and vacilating policy of the latter. Retalia¬ 
tion and counter-retaliation were followed by war and the ulti¬ 
mate independence of the colonies. 

Political Theory of the Revolution 

Really speaking, the American Revolution had no genuine 
political theory of its own, for the political doctrines employed 
by the revolutionary leaders were not the product of the revo¬ 
lutionary period. There was nothing original in the revolutionary 

doctrines. “The thing most nearly new . was that a law 

contrary to natural law.was not a law at all.” 1 In tracing 

the origin of the philosophy of the American Revolution, one 
has to deal with forces rather than with theories because 
“strictly speaking, there were not theorists of the American Revo¬ 
lution”. Of these forces, nature itself was the most important. 
The early pioneers, living freely in limitless nature, began to 
love personal liberty. The colonists, from the very beginning of 
their settlement in America, enjoyed a great degree of freedom 

1 The Social and Political Ideas of the Age of Reason , edited by 
F. J. C. Heamshaw, p. 12. 
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and had a training in self-government, particularly those of New 
England.^ They met together in assemblies of towns and districts 
and the ideas and sentiments formed in these assemblies later on 
became incorporated in the philosophy of the Revolution. In the 
domain of religion in the New England colonies, the idea of the 
sovereignty of the faithful gave origin to the political conception 
of the sovereignty of the people and the inalienable rights of the 
individual. Thus, due partly to inheritance, because the colonists 
had the English love of liberty, and partly to the liberalising 
effects of nature and New England theology, the American colo¬ 
nists were ready to offer constitutional opposition to England. 
They had their ideas and theory formed already for them when 
the Revolution came. The thirteen colonies united and fought 
not that they might secure any new right or establish some new 
principle of constitutional liberty, but to secure safety for rights 
already long enjoyed bv them. This partly explains why the 
political theory of the Revolution was not systematically formu¬ 
lated in a definite document. The political philosophy of the 
American Revolution is to be culled from pamphlets, constitu¬ 
tions, resolutions of assemblies and magazines, etc., and repre¬ 
sents the thought of revolutionary leaders, rather than of politi¬ 
cal philosophers. 

The political philosophy of the American Revolution was 
based substantially on the philosophy of the Glorious Revolution 
of 1688 in England. The Americans borrowed freely from such 
English theorists of the 17th century as Milton, Harrington, 
Sydney, and Locke, etc. The ideas about natural rights, social 
contract, popular sovereignty and the right of revolution of these 
English philosophers were taken up by the American Revolu¬ 
tionists, who also drew on the ideas of natural law of men like 
Grotius, Pufendorf and other Continental thinkers. A few ad¬ 
vanced American thinkers adopted the political doctrines of the 
English Levellers but, on the whole, the real leaders of the 
American Revolution were essential!v conservative and practical 
in their outlook. Of the French philosophers, Montesquieu was 
the only one whose doctrines were popular in America, some of 
them, for instance, the doctrine of separation of powers, being 
incorporated in the new American constitution. Rousseau was 
too doctrinaire for the essentially English Americans. 

Colonial Claims to Constitutional Rights 

In the earlier stages of the Revolution, the colonists relied 
mainly on their constitutional rights. Thus, they insisted on the 
royal and not parliamentary origin of their charters and resisted 
the supremacy of the British Parliament over them. They 
ignored the fact that, after the grant of their charters by the 
Stuart monarchs, the Glorious Revolution of 1688 had made the 
Parliament the supreme political force in England. Alexander 
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Hamilton argued thus in The Farmer Refuted : “We may deny 
(reject) His Majesty, in his political capacity, a9 a part of the 
legislature of Great Britain, and yet acknowledge him in a simi¬ 
lar political capacity as a part of the legislature of New York. 

. I deny that we are dependent on the legislature of Great 

Britain, and yet I maintain that we are a part of the British 
Empire, but in this sense only, as being the free-born subjects 
of His Britannic Majesty.” 2 As Englishmen, these American 
Revolutionists claimed:— 

1. Natural rights of men regarding property. 

2. No taxation without representation. To them, taxation 
came by free grants of the several estates of which 
they were one. 

3. No legislation without representation. 

Patrick Henry of Virginia declared, in connection with the 
Stamp Act, that the original colonists had “brought with them, 
and transmitted to their posterity, all the liberties, privileges, 
franchises and immunities that have at any time been held, 
enjoyed and possessed, by the people of Great Britain,” including 
the right of self-taxation. 

As George III became their chief opponent, the Americans 
began to show opposition to the royal authority in addition to 
their opposition to the British Parliament. Thus. James Otis 
denounced the Writ of Assistance (1761) issued by the English 
authorities to ensure the proper enforcement of the Navigation 
Acts. Otis held that the British Parliament was not a sovereign 
legislature for the colonists, that there was a natural right, 
sacred beyond the power of any government, that what was 
vaguely called the British constitution placed limitations on the 
Parliament with respect to natural rights and that an Act of 
Parliament contrary to the constitution was null and void. 

Adoption of Lockean Theory of Social Contract 

In the American theories and arguments, there was a certain 
amount of inconsistency from the beginning to the end. The 
American theories were advanced to serve the different exigen¬ 
cies of the times and represented, on the whole, not a systematic 
philosophy but a strategic defence. In spite of this inconsistency, 
however, almost all types of Revolutionary leaders were agreed 
on certain points which included (1) the right to government 
by their own chosen representatives, and (2) the right to con¬ 
sider loyalty to the king the only bond lietween them and the 
other parts of the Empire. As the struggle proceeded the notions 
of natural rights and the social contract were constantly brought 
into service. The colonists began to claim their inalienable rights 

2 The Social and Political Ideas of the Age of Reason , edited by 
F. J. C. Heamshaw, p. 19. 
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rather than as Englishmen. The contrart theory of Locke 
as men rather t a American revolutionary thought. 

Stem colonial writers justified rebellion on the plea that the king 
had broken the contract to rule justly. 


Appeal to Nature 

In the later stages of the Revolution, the Americans, unable 
to meet the English rejoinders to their appeals to the liberties 
provided by the English constitution, dropped the constitution 
and turned to nature as the great tribunal of appeal. Against 
the parliamentary laws they held up the laws of nature. They 
stood on rights derived from nature, “the great legislator of the 
Universe”. In 1765, James Otis published his The Rights of 
the English Colonies. In this, he held that the law of nature 
was a fundamental part of the British constitution. Otis admit¬ 
ted the supremacy of the British Parliament in the Empire which 
was, to him, one ‘Commonwealth and Free State', but added that 
the Parliament could not override the constitution. God had 
given all men a natural right to be free. As superior to all 
charters, laws and acts of Parliament, the English colonists 
claimed the rights of Englishmen by the laws of God, laws of 
nature and by the Common Law of England. Realising the 
weakness of their constitutional position, the American theorists 
laid stress on the abstract doctrines of natural rights based on 
a belief in an original state of nature when men were free and 
equal. They dilated on the inception of society through social 
contract, on popular sovereignty, on the right of revolution, and 
on the inalienable rights of man to life, liberty, property and 
individual happiness. To these natural rights were later on 
added the freedom of worship and expression and trial by jury. 
Governmental interference with individual activity was denounced 
and it was held that a large measure of civil liberty should be 
left to the individual. It was further argued that the govern¬ 
ment, being based on social contract between free and equal men, 
rested on the consent of the governed. Legislation and taxation 
must be based on popular consent. No taxation without repre¬ 
sentation. The American theorists emphasised the notion of the 
sovereignty of the people but the people, to them, meant a group 
of groups and not a group of individuals. Revolution was both 
a right and a duty of the sovereign people. The Declaration of 
Rights represents the best exposition of the natural rights theory 
of the American Revolutionaries. 

Growth of Republican Spirit in America 

In the early stages of the Revolution, there was little of the 
republican spirit in the colonies. Due principally to the influence 
of Montesquieu and Blackstone, the Americans too thought the 
British constitutional monarchy to represent the best govern¬ 
mental system in the world. Both James Otis and John Adams 
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eulogized the British constitution. It was the bitterness of the 
protracted stru^le and the writings of Thomas Paine which pro¬ 
duced a republican spirit in America. Thomas Paine, of whom 
more later, wrote his Common Sense (1776) and other political 
pamphlets wherein he bitterly denounced monarchic and aristo¬ 
cratic systems of government. The Common Sense created a 
deep impression amongst the American rebels and was actually 
followed by the Declaration of Independence. The later Ameri¬ 
can attitude towards monarchy and their ideas on political in¬ 
dependence and popular government owed much to the influence 
of Paine. Against republican writers, who ultimately carried the 
day, there were a number of Loyalist writers who opposed the 
Revolution. Jonathan Boucher, a Virginian clergyman, in his 
View of the Causes and Consequences of the American Revolu¬ 
tion, denounced the Revolution, held up the theory of the Divine 
Right of Kings and ran down the ideas of natural equality and 
popular sovereignty'. To him, democracy was no better than 
anarchy. 

The American Documents and Constitutions 

Their Political Theories Based on Old English Constitutional 
Rights and on Locke 

For the substance of the political philosophy of the American 
Revolution, a study of the Declaration of Independence, together 
with the earliest constitutions, state and federal, would suffice. 
These constitutions were based mainly on the old English tradi¬ 
tions of English liberty as represented by the Magna Chart a, the 
Petition of Rights, the Bill of Rights and the Habeas Corpus 
Act. The Lockean conceptions of the inalienable natural rights 
of man and popular sovereignty also influenced the drafting of 
these constitutions. These constitutions and documents were 
based on some fundamental notions, via.. (1) an original, pre¬ 
political state of nature—as conceived by Locke and not Rousseau 
--in which men were free and equal; (2) a contractual proce¬ 
dure by which the free and equal individuals established govern¬ 
ment for their individual and communal welfare ; (3) a body of 
rights in every individual which no government could destroy; 
(4) the indefeasible sovereignty of the people, leading ultimately 
to the right of revolution; and (5) the restriction and regulation 
of all governmental organs by a system of checks and balances 
as well as by a written constitution. 

The American documents and constitutions defined clearly 
some important terms of political philosophy. Thus, in the 
Massachusetts constitution, the social compact was defined as 
meaning that the "body politic is formed by a voluntary asso¬ 
ciation of individuals: it is a social compact by which the whole 
people covenants with each citizen and each citizen with the whole 
people that all shall be governed by certain laws for the common 
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good”. 8 The American idea of the social contract was that the 
contract was a political and not a social contract and also chat 
the natural rights of the individual not only survived the com¬ 
pact but were guaranteed by it. Jefferson, one of the leading 
American theorists, held that men were ‘‘endowed by their 
Creator with certain inalienable rights”, to secure which govern¬ 
ments were instituted. Most of the states prefaced their consti¬ 
tutions with a Declaration of Rights, enumerating the inalienable 
natural rights of man. These natural rights were generally 
conceived to consist of (1) life, property and pursuit of happi¬ 
ness; (2) means of acquiring and possessing property; (3) free¬ 
dom of worship; (4) freedom of expression; (5) arrest by 
warrant; (6) detention by cause shown; (7) trial by jury; and 
(8) equality among citizens. The natural rights vested in the 
community as distinguished from the natural rights of the in¬ 
dividuals were (1) the sovereignty of the people, though the 
Americans had no clear and definite notion of ‘people* and 
(2) the right of controlling as also punishing the government. 

The principles of government embodied in the American 
constitutions were (1) powers delegated to the government were 
to be narrow and precise, (2) the governmental powers were to 
be divided among the legislature, executive and judiciary, on the 
basis of the separation of powers so that each branch of the 
government could he checked by the other two, and (3) the 
legislative and executive offices were to be elective and given for 
a short time. The Federalist insisted on the division of sove¬ 
reign powers. In general, the American constitutions, based on 
the notions of social and economic equality, declared against 
monarchy, privileged aristocracy and against the hereditary 
principle of holding public officer They laid emphasis on local 
self-government and the subordination of the military to the civil 
authorities. Property and religious qualifications required for 
holding offices and for voting reduced the political people to a 
minority. The Roman Catholics were disenfranchised. 

The Influence of the American Documents and Constitutions 

The political importance of the American constitutions and 
documents lies in giving an example and impetus to the refit of 
the world of basing governments on written constitutions. The 
Americans were the first people in history to construct cons¬ 
ciously and deliberately a system of government in which the 
leading political doctrines of political philosophy of thfe day 
passed into public law. Besides, it is impossible to over-empha- 
size the importance of the American idea and practice that the 
task of framing a constitution should be entrusted, as its particu¬ 
lar function, to a constituent assembly which is distinct from the 

Political Theories, by W. A. Dunning, Vol. Ill, v. 93. 
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government and which is directly representative of the people* 
A constitution drafted in such a way is calculated to minimise 
governmental tyranny, for it can guarantee civil liberty by the 
incorporation in it of a bill of rights and can neither be ignored 
nor changed ordinarily by the government. 

The American Revolution created a profound influence in 
Europe. The French philosophers, who believed that a radical 
reform of political and social institutions on rational lines was 
necessary, saw in the American Revolution a practical realisation 
of their desires and hopes. Men of the type of Rousseau were 
glad to see a people deliberately casting off one government on 
the score of natural rights and setting up another one on the 
basis of the sovereignty of the people. In France, through the 
influence of Benjamin Franklin and the French soldiers, who 
participated in the American War of Independence, the American 
ideas of liberty and equality gained ground. French philosophers 
like Turgot, Mably, Condorcet and Mirabeau studied the Ameri¬ 
can constitution with care and admiration. The American idea 
of the Declaration of Rights was specially approved of in Europe 
and led to the French Declaration of Rights later on. In 
England, men like Richard Price viewed the American Revolu¬ 
tion as the welcome symbol of a new era. The European philos¬ 
ophers realised that a republican form of government could be 
successfully run in a big area containing a large population. This 
gave impetus to republicanism in Europe, particularly in France. 
Due to the American example, there was a general demand in 
Europe for written constitutions and representative assemblies. 
The American Revolution created a profound impression in the 
world for the time being, in spite of the fact that it represented 
no new doctrine of political philosophy, for, the principles which 
it stood for were, according to John Adams, “the principles of 
Aristotle and Plato; of Livy and Cicero, and Sydney, Harring¬ 
ton and Locke; the principles of nature and eternal reason”. 4 

The French Revolution 

The French Revolution did not represent a sudden and 
precipitate action on the part of the French people, for, reforms 
—political and otherwise—were long overdue in France. The 
French Government was a despotic one, there being little of 
enlightenment about the French despotism in an age of enlight¬ 
ened despots. Though the nobles and the clergy had already been 
deprived of their political power, they yet retained their social 
and economic privileges. They paid few direct taxes with the 
result that the highly extravagant expenditure of the government 
had to be borne by the third estate. M. Taire, a responsible 
French writer, worked up the incidence of taxation on an average 

4 The History of Political Science , by R. H. Murray, p. 280. 
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peasant and found ‘that the total of all the royal taxes, of the 
tithes payable to the church, and of feudal dues payable to 
the feudal lord, amounted on the average to 81# per cent of the 
income, the tax-payer retaining only 18# per cent, of his earn¬ 
ings’. Besides, the peasant had to work on the lord's field, 
grind his corn in his mill and render corvee. The social privi¬ 
leges of the nobility bore hardly on the lower as well as wealthy 
and intelligent middle classes. Jn the church the higher officials 
got all the money and the lower clergy all the work to do. 

Conditions became hopelessly corrupt and unbearable in the 
long reign of Louis XV. The court expenditure rose consider¬ 
ably, necessitating increased taxation. The administration was 
corrupt and inefficient. On the other hand, during this period, 
there arose a number of celebrated writers, Montesquieu, Voltaire 
and Rousseau being a few of them. These philosophers exercised 
a mighty influence in their day and after. The rationalistic doc¬ 
trines based on the notions of natural rights were readily accept¬ 
able to a down-trodden and miserable majority of the nation. 
Thus there grew up an alliance between the masses and the 
thinkers which became irresistible with the passage of time. 
Again, a number of Frenchmen, some like La Fayette belonging 
to the noblest families, had participated in the American Revo¬ 
lution. They returned back to France imbued with the ideas of 
liberty and equality and became missionaries of the new doctrines. 
The French participation in the American War furnished the 
provoking cause of the French Revolution. The French expen¬ 
ses in America disorganised and crippled the French finances, 
brought France to the verge of bankruptcy, resulted in the 
summoning of the Estates General and the consequent outbreak 
of the French Revolution. The Tiers Etat % representing 96 per 
cent, of the nation, declared itself to he the National Assembly. 
The spread of the revolutionary ideas led to the execution of 
Louis XVI, the establishment of a republic and the rule of 
France by a Directorate, then a Consulate and finally to the 
enlightened despotism of Napoleon. 

The Political Theory of the French Revolution 

For the philosophy of the French Revolution we have to tap 
the following sources:— 

1. The works of Jean Jacques Rousseau and to a lesser 
degree those of Voltaire. 

2. The cuhiers issued to the delegates to the Estates Gene¬ 
ral in the spring of 1789. 

3. The political pamphlets of thinkers like Abbe Sieyes, 
Condorcet and Thomas Paine. 

4. The Documents and Constitutions of the French Revo¬ 
lution. 
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Rousseau’s influence on the politics and ideas of pre-1789 
days and the early stages of the Revolution, i.e. f up to the year 
1793 was unrivalled. His ideas of liberty, equality and popular 
sovereignty, based on social contract, led logically to the French 
Revolution. He justified and therefore precipitated the Revo¬ 
lution by maintaining that all government which did not depend 
on the consent of the sovereign people was unlawful. Besides 
Rousseau, there were many writers who, imbued with the spirit 
of the Age of Rousseau, offered their solutions, based on pure 
reason, for the troubles of France. They inundated the country 
with their radical ideas. Besides these, the caliiers mirrored the 
political ferment of the day and give us a knowledge of the 
current political doctrines of the era of revolution. These cahiers 
embodied public grievances and suggestions for reform, and 
were submitted by the local electoral districts, through their 
representatives, to the States General. They show an admixture 
of the reforming ideas of Montesquieu, Rousseau, Mably, 
Morelly, Ilolbach, the Physiocrats and other thinkers. They 
contain references to concrete grievances and oppression based 
on inequality, over-taxation and maladministration as well as 
embody principles like the rights of man, rights of citizens, social 
contract, popular sovereignty, etc. The cahiers of all classes 
were agreed that a new political system must be set up to save 
France from ruin. They were, on the whole, for the retention of 
the monarchical system, vesting of legislative power in the king 
and a general representative assembly jointly, ministerial rule 
and ministerial responsibility, frequent meetings of the Estates 
General to vote taxes for short periods, creation of local admin¬ 
istrative assemblies and codification of laws. Of the political 
pamphleteers of the revolutionary era, the following were the 
most important. 

Abbe Sieves 

The Third Estate 

Abbe Sieyes was one of the best political pamphleteers of 
the day. His essay on What is the Third Estate? and his Essai 
Sur les Privileges well represented the political philosophy of the 
revolutionary era. His essay on What is the Third Estatef con¬ 
tains Sieyes’ theory of state. It was written before the meeting 
of the historic Estates General in one body and was written for 
the purpose of effecting such an united meeting. In this essay, 
Abbe Sieyes bewails that the third estate which represents the 
bulk of the nation has had no political weight and suggests that 
it must get its share of power in future. Sieyes denounced the 
privileges of the clergy and the nobility. Privileges meant 
exemption from law. Sieyes agreed with Rousseau in believing 
that law meant the expression of the general will of the nation. 
To Sieyes, those who were privileged, i.e., not under law, could 
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not claim to be members of the nation. Sieyes was convinced that 
the third estate, by itself, had all the essential elements of a 
complete nation. 

Sieyes’ Conception of the State 

Sieyes* theory of state was based mainly on Rousseau. 
Sieyes held that as soon as the individuals willed to unite and 
voluntarily combined their individual wills to form a general will, 
the nation became a fait accompli. The wilN of the individuaN 
were then replaced by the general will. Sieyes differed from 
Rousseau, however, in holding that when the population and 
area of a state are very large and the expression of the general 
will is difficult, that part of the national will and power which is 
necessary to provide for public needs can he confined to certain 
members of the nation. This gives rise to representative gov¬ 
ernment whose will, however, is not real general will but repre¬ 
sentative general will. 

A Plea for a, Written Constitution and a Constituent Assembly 

Sieyes held that in the organisation of the state, a national 
constituent assembly should be summoned to draft a written 
constitution. The constitution provides the forms and law which 
determine how government shall function and which have the 
sanction of the nation behind them. Sieyes emphasised that the 
nation was the origin and cause of everything and was all-power¬ 
ful. The will of the nation was always legal. It was law itself. 
The constitution can bind the government which is its creature 
but cannot bind the sovereign nation which can alter it through 
another constituent assembly. The framing of the constitution 
is not the work of the constituted, /.<?., the government, but of 
the constituent power, i.e. 9 the nation working through the con¬ 
stituent assembly. Neither the government nor any other agency 
can alienate or bind the will of the nation respecting the contti- 
tution. The government cannot frame or amend a constitution. 
Only an assembly, representing the nation, known as the national 
constituent assembly and specially designated for the purpose by 
the nation, can make or amend the constitution. Writing bis 
essay before the meeting of the Estates General in 1789, Sieyes 
urged the third estate to declare itself the national assembly. 
“While the Americans had already put into practice the idea of 
a national constitutional convention, the clarity with which Sieyes 
worked out the doctrine of the expression of popular sovereignty 
through a special constitution-making assembly, was a valuable 
contribution to political thought.” The national constituent 
assembly of Sieyes is certainly a better instrument to frame a 
constitution than either the central parliament or provincial 
assemblies or even the whole mass of individuals of Rousseau. 
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CONDOBCHT 

Constitution Based on Pure Reason 

The doctrine of written constitutions found another .able and 
powerful advocate in Condorcet. Marquis de Condorcet was 
well acquainted with the American institutions and was an 
admirer of the American constitution. His Plan de Constitution 
and his Outline of an Historical View of the Progress of the 
Human Mind represent a powerful plea for basing the govern¬ 
ment on a written constitution, representing the will of the 
nation and drafted by a national constituent assembly. Condor- 
cct’s views show an influence of the doctrines of Rousseau and 
of the American constitution. Tmbued with the spirit of the I 8 H 1 
century rationalism, Condorcet believed that human and national 
institutions should be based on pure reason. He cared more 
for a political system based on reason than for one based on 
practical consideration^. He was for a constitution which em¬ 
bodied purely the principles of reason and justice and which 
ensured to the citizens the most complete enjoyment of their 
rights To Condorcet, constitution-making was purely a matter 
of deductive logic based on the principles of popular sove¬ 
reignty, individual liberty and natural rights 
Constituent Assembly 

Condorcet held that the written constitution, representing 
the national will and being the fundamental law of the nation, 
should be formulated bv an assembly of the whole people or bv 
their representatives. This constituent assembly should be the 
absolute and uncontrollable source of public law. It could make 
or unmake governments or constitutions. It could make or un¬ 
make the declaration of inalienable rights. The changes in the 
fundamental laws could onlv he made bv the constituent assembly 
and yet the constituent assembly itself was not above law in 
so far as its automatic periodic meeting was to be provided for 
by a definite clause in the constitution itself and thus regulated 
by law. To Condorcet, the highest authority on any constitu¬ 
tional question was the immediate majority of people, the hist 
of political powers. He believed in the social pact but of a 
temporary kind. No generation could bind its successors to have 
any particular type of institutions. 

Tn his Outline of an Historical View of the Proqress of tin* 
Human Mind , Condorcet holds an optimistic view of the course 
of human progress. To him, change was necessary and benefi¬ 
cent. He found things steadily making for progress. The 
formation of the French Republic represented the triumph of 
reason in the regulation of society and government. Condorcet 
thought that the French constitution had a purer rationalistic 
basis than the American constitution. Both provided the con¬ 
stituent assembly but the American constitution was based, 
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unlike the French one, on fictitious identity of interests rather 
than on equality of rights. Another drawback in the American 
constitution was that, unlike the French constitution, it was 
based on a complex balancing of powers rather than an unified 
and simple plan representing national will. 

Thomas Paine 

Thomas Paine, an English Quaker by birth, was a born 
political agitator. He was a pamphleteer rather than a systematic 
philosopher but his pamphlets show remarkable lucidity of 
thought and expression. On the advice of Benjamin Franklin, 
the American Agent in London, Paine left for America in 1774. 
He contributed to the American political magazines and 
wrote his Commonsense in 1776. His American pamphlets 
and political contributions represent a defence of the extreme 
American revolutionary position. They were immensely popu¬ 
lar and did much to stiffen the American attitude against 
England, as shown by the issuing of the Declaration of 
Independence a few months after the appearance of the 
Commonsense. Paine was against any American compro¬ 
mise with England. In 1787, after the Americans had gained 
their independence, Paine returned to England. In 1789 came 
the French Revolution, followed by Edmund Burke's Reflections 
on the Revolution in France , which represented the reaction of 
a conservative and aristocratic mind against mobocracy. Paine, 
an ardent republican and an uncompromising foe of monar:hy 
and aristocracy and all that these two terms connoted, hailed 
the Revolution with eagerness and joy. He set to himself 
the task of writing a rejoinder to Burke's Reflections to 
“demonstrate the falsity of the political philosophy of monarchi¬ 
cal conservatism bv an exposition of the principles of the 
American constitution”. Hence came The Rights of Man —a 
plea for democratic republicanism—written in 1791-92. The 
book had a very wide circulation in France and England. Paine 
was elected to the Convention in France but, disgusted with the 
anti-religious tone of the Revolution, he wrote his The Age of 
Reason , ‘designed as a constructive essay to preserve the essen¬ 
tials of religion, theology and morals from subversion*. Paine 
was imprisoned in France and then released. In 1802 he left for 
the United States again, disgusted as lie was with the course of 
events in France, culminating in Napoleonic despotism. 

The Rights of Man 

The Rights of Man , the most important of Paine’s political 
pamphlets, showed a happy combination of the contemporary 
French revolutionary spirit and philosophy and the American 
ideas. It consisted of two parts, i.e. 9 (1) an analysis of Burke’s 
ideas as given in the Reflections, and (2) statement of the 
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philosophy of the state. The book vindicated the character of the 
Revolution and poured scorn on the English political institutions. 
Even the English Bill of Rights was, to Paine, 'more properly 
a bill of wrongs and insults*. Paine denounced monarchy and 
the theory of Divine Right of Kings. He condemned both the 
English monarch and the English Parliament. 'The supposed 
struggles of the English nation for liberty and constitutional 
government were illusory* resulting in the substitution of 'a des¬ 
potic legislation’ for royal despotism. This characterisation of 
the English constitution showed that Paine, unlike Burke, had 
little reverence for traditions, which, to him, represented the 
unnatural donrnion of the dead over the living. 

Paine on Society and Government 

The political philosophy of Paine was not only destructive 
but had a constructive aspect too. Paine emphasised the distinc¬ 
tion made by the 18th century philosophers between society and 
state and demanded that the civil government should he as cheap 
and as restricted as possible The state and society were not 
only different but had different origins, the former being arti¬ 
ficial, the latter natural in growth. % ‘Societ\ is produced by our 
wants, and government by our wickedness; the former pro¬ 
motes our happiness positively by uniting our affections, the 
latter negatively by restraining our vices—Society in every state 
is a blessing but Government even in its best state is but a 
necessary evil—Government, like dre^s, is the badge of lost inno¬ 
cence Paine held that "all men are of one degree and conse¬ 
quently that all men are born equal and with equal natural right**. 5 6 
Men formed civil government "not to have fewer rights than they 
had before but to have those rights better secured". The state was 
held together more by identity of interests than legal coercion. 
Paine minimised the importance of government and exalted that 
of the society. He was for restricting the functions of govern¬ 
ment to a narrow and subsidiary limit To him, the ‘best politi¬ 
cal society will he that in which the civil government is least in 
evidence*. 7 The rights of man suggest limitation of government. 
The creation of law and the administration of law were, to Paine, 
the only two functions of government. Paine was therefore for 
a policy of political laissez faire on the part of the government. 
On the other hand he magnified the importance of society by 
saying that society was not only natural but essential because of 
the diversity of human needs. 'Society was all powerful. "The 
instant formal government is abolished, society begins to act.** 


5 Commonsense , by Thomas Paine, p. 1. 

e The Rights of Man , by Thomas Paine 

7 The Social and Political Ideas of the Revolutionary Era, edited by 
F, J. C. Heamshaw, p. 113. 
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Natural Rights and Written Constitutions 

Living* in the Age of Reason, Paine laid emphasis on the 
natural rights of man for “natural rights were the foundation of 
all civil rights”. The individual loses no other right on the 
formation of the government but the right to use force in defence 
of his natural rights. “Society grants him nothing; every man 
is a proprietor in society and draws on the capital as a matter 
of right .” 8 It follows, therefore, that (1) every civil right grows 
out of natural right, ( 2 ) civil power is made of the aggregate 
of that class of natural rights of man which he cannot employ 
effectively, and ( 3 ) the power made of the aggregate of such 
natural rights cannot be made to destroy the natural rights. 
Paine held that it was not only necessary to limit the authority 
of the government but that the “exact and detailed definition of 
its authority must be embodied in a constitution ” 9 and from this 
point of view the English political system was very defective. 
Written constitutions alone could secure the natural rights and 
popular liberty from being encroached upon by the government. 
To Paine, a constitution was not an ideal but a fact. It must 
be visible. A constitution is antecedent to government; the 
latter is a creature of the former. It is not the government but 
the people who make the constitution. A constitution must be 
a detailed document 'to which you can refer and cpiote article 
by article* and should not confine itself to laying down general 
principles. To Paine, England had no constitution. Paine 
was very enthusiastic about the American constitution, whose 
relation to liberty he characterised as being like that of grammar 
to language. Believing in human and therefore also political 
progress, Paine commended the provision for revision and 
amendment of constitutions. 

Classification of Governments 

Paine’s classification of government bears the influence of 
Montesquieu and Rousseau. To him, a mixed type of govern¬ 
ment was a reductio ad ahsurdum . Governments were ultimately 
either hereditary, i.e ., based upon force or representative, i.e., 
based upon consent. The first represented the corrupt form. 
“Representative government alone was consonant with reason 
and liberty.” Paine was for a republican government built upon 
universal suffrage and run by representatives elected by the 
nation. “By ingrafting representation upon democracy we arrive 
at a system of government capable of embracing and confederat¬ 
ing all the various interests and every extent of territory and 
population ”. 10 Paine did not recognize the three-fold division of 

8 The Rights of Man t by Thomas Paine. 

9 The Social and Polttical Ideas of the Revolutionary Era, edited by 
F. T. C. Heamshaw, p, 114. 

*° The Rights of Man , by Thomas Paine. 
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government into the legislative, executive and the judicial. He 
would have only two divisions of government, i.e., (1) legisla¬ 
tive for making of laws and (2) executive for administering 
them. The judicial power, to him, was a part of the executive 
power. The legislative power was certainly superior to the 
executive. Paine was for a unicameral legislature which might 
be subdivided into two or three sections by lot. One-third of 
the delegates must retire annually to keep the representation in 
a state of constant renovation. To Paine, all legislative enact¬ 
ments were not laws. “All laws are acts but all acts are not 
laws” and again “laws are only those acts of the assembly or 
commonwealth that have universal operation or apply to every 
individual of the commonwealth." 

In restricting the functions and authority of the government, 
Paine showed an ardent individualism lmt in the last section of 
The Rights of Man , he showed a measure of socialistic outlook, 
and gave a programme including compulsory education, reform 
of poor law and a plan for a League of Nations. Paine was 
opposed to war and hereditary dynasties. He advocated limita¬ 
tions of armies and navies and promotion of international com¬ 
merce as leading to international solidarity. He could not endure 
to see ‘age going to the workhouse and youth to the gallows’' 
and drew up a plan of national reorganisation incorporating 
reduction of salaries of officials, granting of family allowances 
and old age pensions and a system of educational grants. 

Paine wielded a mighty influence on his own generation. 
TIu » Rights of Man of Paine was so dangerously popular that 
the English government had to proscribe it It represented a 
good rejoinder to Burke’s Reflections , on whose defence of aristo¬ 
cracy and denunciation of democracy Paine remarked with char¬ 
acteristic heat and eloquence. “He (Mr. Burke) pities the plu¬ 
mage, hut forgets the dying hirer*. In the days of the French 
Revolution, when political institutions changed with startling 
rapidity, Paine’s destructive political ideas were more impressive 
than his constructive and positive political and social philosophy. 
To Paine, destruction was as necessary as construction. Paine 
had no reverence for the past and could not view the state as 
a natural organism as his opponent Burke did. 

The French Documents and Constitutions 
Their Political Theories 

The one great idea of the revolutionary era was that written 
constitutions were necessary in a free state. This idea gave rise 
to a number of documents, and written constitutions during the 
course of the French Revolution. A number of revolutionary 
philosophers published their model Declarations of Rights. The 
French Revolutionary writers believed that it was necessary to 
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make the fundamental principles of political philosophy form a 
part of the public law. Hence, the Declarations of Rights of 
Man in 1789, 1791 and 1793. In many respects, the French 
Declarations were modelled after the American Bill of Rights, 
though they were more elaborate and logical than the latter. 

The French Declarations of Rights embodied certain general 
principles, viz., (1) men are from birth free and equal in 
rights; (2) every political association is designed to maintain 
the natural and inalienable rights of man which are liberty, 
property, security and resistance to oppression; (3) legal equal¬ 
ity for all—to the French, liberty meant equality of subjection 
to law, whereas to the English, it, on the whole, connoted the 
absence of interference by government; (4) right of all to 
participate in legislative work, either in person or through repre¬ 
sentatives. To the French, security meant freedom of opinion 
and expression, of movement and of peaceful assemblage. 
According to the Declarations, property was to be subject to 
equal taxation and was to he compensated for when com¬ 
mandeered by tbe nation. The French Declarations tended to 
emphasize equality more than liberty and to confuse liberty with 
democracy. The sovereignty was made to reside in tbe nation 
exclusively and was to be ‘one, indivisible, inalienable, im¬ 
prescriptible’. Its powers were to be delegated to different 
branches of government. This made the reparation of powers 
necessary. The nation had the right to change its constitution. 
It had the right of revolution. 

Written constitutions were issued in 1791-93-95. The Con¬ 
stitution of 1791 adopted Rousseau’s idea of popular sovereignty, 
Montesquieu’s idea of checks and balances and Sieyes’ doctrines 
of representative government and periodic constituent assem¬ 
blies. The constitution retained the principle of monarchy but 
the real powers were assigned to a uni-cameral legislature. The 
Constitution of 1793 was even more radical l>ecause it was 
drafted under Jacobinical influences. It added to the rights of 
citizens. It decreed universal adult male suffrage, recognized the 
right to work or to livelihood, provided public education for all 
and gave all power to an annual uni-cameral legislature. “The 
principle of separation of powers was abandoned for the theory 
of direct popular control.” The Constitution of 1795 was more 
conservative than the previous ones. It refused to recognize 
many natural rights, incorporated as such in previous constitu¬ 
tions, restored property qualification for voting, brought about 
a separation of powers and created a bi-cameral legislature and 
an independent executive. After 1794, the craze for constitution¬ 
making was practically over. The Constitution of 1800, drafted 
by Sieyes, was calculated to put up an efficient system erf central¬ 
ised despotism under Napoleon. 
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Both Rousseau, and to a lesser degree Montesquieu, exer¬ 
cised their influence in moulding the principle and practice of the 
French Revolution. But the ideas fundamental to the Revolu¬ 
tion really belongs to t he two French thinkers, Sieyes and 
Condorcet- These thinkers emphasised that (1) popular privilege 
is fundamental—the privileged position of the aristocrats must be 
destroyed; (2) political institutions must be under popular con¬ 
trol. The suffrage must be universal; (3) the constitution of 
the state is binding upon the state and its legislature, but the 
nation is above such a constitution—the nation and not the gov¬ 
ernment could change the constitution; and (4) every man is the 
possessor of a body of pious rights—natural rights—which no 
state can interfere with or destroy. 

The Revolutionary period, from one point of view, may l>e 
divided into two periods, i.e., 1780-93 and 1793-96. In the first 
period, Montesquieu was the chief influence and in the second 
Rousseau, though both had something to do with the period as 
a whole. Before 1793, France was. on the whole, an individual¬ 
ist state. It aimed at exalting the individual Frenchman by 
removing the age-long barriers, social economic and political, 
etc. The rights of the individual were jealously defined and 
guarded. After 1793. there was a change. The state was no 
more individualistic. The rights of man were defined but these 
were no real rights. Everything belonged to the state. The 
Jacobins made grandiloquent proclamations, but freedom was 
really a matter of definition by government. The rights insisted 
on were the rights to public education, to liberty, to security 
and the right of resistance to governmental oppression. In 1793, 
two things were noticeable, i.e., (1) to the list of rights was also 
added the list of duties, though the latter were not very onerous, 
and (2) freedom of opinion was recognized, but could not be 
used save by permission of the state. The same applied to other 
kinds of freedom. The rights of the Frenchmen were rights, the 
substance of which was decided by the government, i.e., by the 
Jacobins. What is true of rights is also true of popular sove¬ 
reignty. In 1789, the doctrine of popular sovereignty repre¬ 
sented an all-inclusive formula. In 1793, the sovereignty really 
belonged to the Legislative Assembly. The attitude towards 
property in the two periods was also different. Between 1789- 
93, the state could not commandeer private property without 
due compensation. After 1793, it could be seized by the state 
without compensation. The attitude towards the right of asso¬ 
ciation, too, was different in the two periods. In the first period, 
the people could associate freely. After 1793, the law forbade 
all associations of more than 20 persons without permission. 
This was to prevent workmen from co-operative action. Before 
1793, the French attitude was cosmopolitan, after 1793, due 
mainly to incessant war, it became intensely nationalistic. 


F 
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Influence of the French Revolution 

Many ideas of the French Revolution were derived from the 
American Revolution. The French Revolution was much more 
general in character than the American. Its importance from 
the point of view of political philosophy, lies not so much in any 
original contributions it made to political thought but in the 
•emphasis it laid on the following:— 

1. The rights of nationality. The French Revolution gave 
a sort of sacred character to the national system. In its origin, 
the idea of the rights of nationality was American, but it was 
intensified by the French Revolution. 

2. The idea of deliberate constitution-making. This idea, 
too, had an American origin, starting with the Federal Constitu¬ 
tion of 1787 and the Massachusetts Constitution of 1791, etc. In 
France, during 1789-99, no less than 140 schemes of constitution¬ 
making were proposed. All these emphasised the idea that 
political constitutions could he as much a result of deliberate 
choice as of slow evolution. 

3. Notion of political rights, i.c., the right to franchise, to 
take part in public affairs as also the right to change tlic govern¬ 
ment. The French Revolution was not very much concerned 
with the general body of social rights and elaborated the political 
rights in a rather narrow sense. 

4. The notion of centralization was stimulated by the 
French Revolution, but this tended ultimately to make the 
masses apathetic towards governmental activities. 

5. The French Revolution promoted the transference of 
political power from the aristocracy to the bourgeoisie all over the 
world. The political power, in spite of the theory of popular 
sovereignty, gravitated, not to the masses, but to the middle 
class. It was transferred to the small property-holders. 

General Significance of American and French Revolutions 

The American and the French Revolutions gave practical 
trial to some political systems that appealed to the political phil¬ 
osophers of the mid-eighteenth century. The simple principles 
of a rational theory of state and government were embodied in 
constitutional codes. Nature, universal and immutable, was the 
basis of these codes. Liberty and equality for every individual 
were provided therein. The natural rights were converted into 
civil rights and the sovereignty of the people was recognized 
by the extension of manhood suffrage acting through a repre¬ 
sentative body, the majority representing the sovereign will. 
Theoretically, the American and French systems of government 
were perfectly democratic, but not so in practice. In America, 
in spite of the Bill of Rights, Indians, Negroes and the Loyalists 
found no security for life, liberty and property which in France 
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was, due to the exigencies of war, denied to the royalists and 
aristocrats, etc. 
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CHAPTER XX 

POLITICAL THOUGHT DURING THE 
REVOLUTIONARY ERA 

English Thinkers 

England was sharply divided in its attitude towards the 
American Revolution. While the Tories and the Court party 
'denounced the American colonists as rebels, the Whigs, including 
Chatham and Burke, showed considerable sympathy with the 
colonists. The Whigs, on the whole, felt that the colonists, as 
Englishmen, were fighting for English liberty. The English 
Whigs, proud of 1688, were in hearty agreement with the colo¬ 
nial theories of natural rights and the right of revolution. There 
were some Englishmen who ignored the question of the legality 
or otherwise of taxing the colonies and the consequent colonial 
opposition. These people, under the leadership of Burke, opposed 
the governmental policy of coercion, not from the joint of view 
of principle or right, but from the standpoint of expediency. 

The French Revolution, on the whole, received less sym¬ 
pathy from England than the American Revolution, though in 
its earlier stages the English response to the French Revolution 
was considerable. The official English Whig view of the early 
stages of the Revolution was typified by the famous statement of 
Fox on the fall of the Bastile, i.e ., “How much the greatest event 
in the history of mankind and how much the best”. The period 
of the early stages of the French Revolution coincided with the 
radical revival in England which had also l>een stimulated by the 
success of the American Revolution. Radical societies and clubs 
were founded to overhaul the British Parliamentary system and 
to imitate the French. The first note of warning and reaction 
against this enthusiasm came from Edmund Burke, who pub¬ 
lished his Reflections on the French Revolution in November 
1790. The conservative views of Burke, though opposed by 
Paine, Godwin and others, represented, on the whole, the views 
■of the bulk of the English, nation. 

'Edmund Burke 

Burke, an Irishman by birth, began his political career as 
Secretary to the Whig leader, the Marquis of Rockingham. He 
was a man of lofty ideals and high moral and intellectual attain* 
ments. His zeal and industry were extraordinary. By virtue of 
his high qualities, he succeeded, within a short time, in making 
'his mark in the Parliament which he entered in 1765. Through¬ 
out his life, Burke remained an Old Whig apologist and, there¬ 
fore, his political utterances, speeches and letters, etc., show a 
lade of detachment or philosophical impartiality. He often 
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allowed the party spirit to cloud his judgment. Burke did not 
belong to any particular school of thought and had no spiritual 
ancestry to speak of. He did not write any formal treatises ♦ 
expounding his social and political ideas. .These have to be 
•culled from his speeches, letters, etc., which, as they were related 
to current politics, represented applied political philosophy at its 
best. The political career of Burke might, for the sake of con¬ 
venience, be divided into two periods, i.e., 1769-89—the period 
of advocacy of reform as shown by his Thoughts on the Causes 
of the Present Discontents —and 1789-97, the period of opposi¬ 
tion to Revolution when he parted company with the New Whigs 
on his attitude towards the French Revolution and became the 
champion of philosophic conservatism, vis., his Reflections on the 
Revolution in France. 

Burke’s Theory of State 

Burke represented a reaction against the rationalizing spirit 
of the Age of Reason. Like Montesquieu, Burke studied politi¬ 
cal problems from historical, and not philosophical point of 
view, and lifted the ban on the historical method imposed by 
Rousseau. Though belonging to the Whig Party, of which 
Locke was the political prophet, Burke did not believe in the 
cardinal points of Lockean philosophy, vis., the theory of social 
contract and the natural rights of man. He did not formally 
repudiate the social contact theory and avowed that “society is 
indeed a contract” but his definition of this contract as ‘a partner¬ 
ship in all science, a partnership in all art, a partnership in every 
-virtue and in all perfection’, 1 a partnership between the past, 
present and future generations, killed the essential spirit of social 
contract and presented the idea of society as an organism with 
roots struck deep into the past. Burke emphasized the religious 
basis of society. To him, “c ivil society rests on spiritual founda¬ 
tions”, for, “man is, by his constitution, a religious animal”. 
Not only society but state also is of divine institution. 
tical community had, to B urke, a biol ogica l development. It was 
more like an organism thSn^inorg^Tsafei ?*^t <fc, ?dferpossessed of 
some kind of life, subject to growth and change. It was because 
of this view of state that Burke realized that the circumstances 
constantly changed and as they changed, old institutions became 
obsolete and needed modification or removal. This explains 
why Burke was opposed to theorising about the state on the 
basis of abstract and immutable philosophical principles of uni¬ 
versal application and relied on the historical method of enquiry 
and experience. In his Vindication of Natural Society —a satiri¬ 
cal pamphlet—Burke poured scorn on the natural law philosophy 
and denied that society could be reformed by abstract humaat* 


1 Reflections on the French Revolution, Burke’s Works, Vol. Ill, 
t>. 3S9. 
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reason. Burke, himself a creature of circumstances, attached 
much importance to circumstances. Burke was a conservative 
reformer. Ideals, he held, must be applied to practical condi¬ 
tions. Reforms must be embedded in the past. Burke viewed 
political philosophy as a body of principles generalised from 
experience. He rescued political philosophy from the excess of 
abstraction but went a little too far in this direction. 

Burke on Natural Rights 

Burke repudiated, on the whole, the Lockean conception of 
natural rights as he did the theory of social contract. He did 
not formally repudiate the inherent primary right of individuals, 
i.e ., the right to life, liberty and equality, but he ignored them. 
Burke was against deductive thinking in politics. He would not 
discuss rights. The only rights he commonly admitted as valid 
were rights based on the civil law.s of the state, provided the 
civil laws were in conformity with the divine laws of God, the 
latter being buperior to all types of law. “To be a people, and 
to have those rights are things incompatible. The one supposes 
the presence, and the other the absence, of a state of civil society. 
Man cannot enjoy the rights of an uncivil, and of a civil, state 
together.” To Burke, the full recognition of natural rights, 
would lead to anarchy. “Natural rights were national wrongs.” 
Burke was a true upholder of the doctrine of inequality of man 
after the true fashion of Whig aristocrats. “All men have equal 
rights but not to equal things.” To Burke, r ig hts jix, abstract 
were wrongs in concrete. To him, the restraiift it passions and 
liberties, too, was one of the rights, for true freedom in the 
state, as in the church, lay in the curbing of desires. He viewed 
a Declaration of Rights of Man as ‘a sort of institute and digest 
of anarchy’. The institution of society suppresses the abstract 
rights. Burke characterised Rousseau’s Social Contract as ‘chaff 
and rags and paltry, blurred shreds of paper about the rights 
of man’. He did not deny the state of nature but would not 
allow it to have any tearing on his theory of state. He con¬ 
ceived of liberty as ‘regulated liberty inseparable from justice’. 

Burke on America 

Burke’s Speeches on the American Revolution show him to 
be possessed of remarkable political sagacity. He composed his 
1 Speeches in the spirit of a practical statesman, rather than as a 
doctrinaire philosopher. To him, the American question required 
to be handled, not on the basis of abstract rights, but concrete 
interests; ndt on the basis of legality, but on that of expediency. 
‘'The question will be, not whether you have a right to render 
lyour people miserable, but whether it is not your interest to 
make them happy/' 2 Burke insisted that in politics danger gene- 


* Works of Bdmmd Burke . edited bv Botin. ©. 475. 
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rally arose from the discussion of abstract theory. He held that, 
in spite of the legal rights of the Parliament to tax the American 
Colonies, its colonial policy was bad and oppressive . Burke could 
sacrifice truth to peace for~ the sake of expediency. To him, 
magnanimity in politics often represented the soundest political 
policy. Prudence was the standard of all political virtues. In 
relation to America, Burke showed himself to be a liberal-minded. 
Whig. His liberalism, however, was based not on any theoreti-| 
cal basis of rights but on the practical basis of utility. He wasj 
always on the side of experiencerexpediency, and utility and not 
on the side of abstract philosophy. Though a champion of 
philosophic conservatism in general, BurkeV attitude towards 
not only America but also Ireland and India was that of a 
Liberal. He was on the side of the future in the case of these 
countries. He was the first British statesman to comprehend 
properly the moral import of the problem of the conquered and 
subject races. He feared that imperialism abroad might breed 
despotism at home. But, whether he was dealing with the sub¬ 
ject races or with England or France, he always made his appeal 
to ex pedien cy agamst abstract rights to experience... 
dogmatism, fife" refusecTlo consider abstract rights or legality if 
they were pitched against humanity, reason and justice. With * 
him, the question of right mixed itself inextricably with consi¬ 
derations of expediency and circumstance. Burke was in line 
with Bentham and Hume in rejecting abstract ideas of right and 
in relying on expediency. His expediency included reason, 
justice and humanity, but could degenerate into blind passion as 
shown by his unreasonable defence of the rotten institutions of 
the ancicn regime in France. 

Burke as a Consenrative Reformer 

“Burke, as a conservative reformer, was equally opposed to 
Jacobitism and Jacobinism.” 3 He was for a cautious improve¬ 
ment in the working of the old established institutions. He 
almost deified Order and, therefore, banned “irrelevant innova-, 
tions that paid no regard to venerable tradition”. He “wasj 
always a reformer and never a revolutionary; always a Conser-i 
native and never a Tory.” 4 He sums up his own view of reform^ 
in the statement—“The disposition to preserve and the ability 
to improve, taken together, would be my standard of a states¬ 
man.” “If I cannot reform without equity, I will not reform 
at all.” 5 Again, “All the reformations we have hitherto made 


8 The Social and Political Ideas of the Revolutionary Era , edited 
by F. J. C Heamshaw, p. 97. 

4 The Social and Political Ideas of the Revolutionary Era , editedC 
by F. J. C. Heamshaw, p. 98. 

8 The History of Political Science, by R. H. Murray, p. 295. 
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have proceeded upon the principle of reference to antiquity’*. 0 
In his Thoughts on the Causes of the Present Discontents, Burke 
delineated the troubles that beset the government and the nation 
and cursed the double-cabinet system and the subservience of 
the Parliament to the King’s friends, and yet he presented his 
Economic Reform Bill as a substitute for any Bill embodying 
a scheme of organic reform of the political constitution which he 
disliked. He thought that the British Constitution was as good 
as could possibly be and, therefore, conservative by nature as he 
was, he opposed all attempts to lower the suffrage, to abolish 
the rotten boroughs, to add to the county representation or to 
make any changes in the structure of the Parliament. He would 
not allow any meddling with the fundamentals and tried usages 
of the constitution. Burke believed in liberty alright, but liberty 
must be based on order. In his political reform, he would 
neither imitate foreign political institutions nor follow abstract 
reason, but would accept the guidance of ‘the rule of equity and 
utility, founded on, and preserving the rights and liabilities which 
exist*. Burke insisted that the rights of property were funda¬ 
mental. In fact, property wa^, to him, the right index to power 
and, therefore, property rights must be jealously safeguarded. 
{ Any reforms or changes must not harm any individuals and the 
method of change must be regulated by past experience. Burke, 
in fact, laid more emphasis on preservation than on reform, for, 
he believed that a state given to radical changes was courting 
disaster. And yet, he believed that change of circumstances 
necessitated modifications of old institutions. “As a political 
reformer, Burke combined in himself devotion to liberty with 
respect for authority; hope for the future with reverence for the 
past-a sane conservatism with cautious reform.” 

While mam Whigs viewed the French Revolution as 
being similar to the English Revolution of 1688, Burke compared 
it to that of 1649. A wholesale destruction of ancient institu¬ 
tions, political, religious, social and economic, aroused his essen¬ 
tially conservative wrath. The founding of political clubs and 
consequent political agitation still further intensified Burke’s 
hostility to revolution. Burke was no democrat. He did not 
believe in popular sovereignty and would not allow the common 
people to participate in politics actively. In his Reflections on 
the Revolution of France , he vigorously denounced the character 
and content of philosophy of the Revolution. As the Revolution 
in Prance proceeded, the Reflections were followed by :— 

1. Letter to a Member of the National Assembly (1791). 

2. Appeal from the New to the Old Whigs (1791). 

3. Thoughts on French Affairs (1791). 

4. Letters on a Rigicide Peace (1793). 


6 Political Thought in England, from Locke to Bentham, by H. J. 
Laski, p. W. 
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In the true spirit of a partisan, Burke took a wholly one¬ 
sided view of the Revolution in his Reflections. He belittled the 
genuine grievances of the third estate and overestimated the 
merits of the French monarchy, aristocracy and ecclesiastical 
hierarchy. He failed to understand the complexity of causes 
which rendered the Revolution inevitable but then he alone in 
his time understood the full significance of the great event. To 
him, the Revolution was undermining the existence of the state 
and the society and imperilling the very life of the French nation. 
Burke predicted the course of the Revolution with remarkable 
foresight as leadingjtQ^jL^repuhlk^aaaxcUv^. < .war.„anA.jQ 3 j ljtary 
dictatorship. His Reflections decided the English attitude 
tmrards the French Revolution. 

Repudiation of Fundamental Revohitionary Principles 

Burke fiercely contested the fundamental principles of the 
French Revolution such as the doctrines of natural equality, 
popular sovereignty, right of revolution, majority-government and 
written constitutions. He was too much of an aristocrat to 
believe that men were born equal. He was a firm upholder of 
the inequality of man and therefore of the dhision of society into 
the ruler and the ruled. Repudiating in substance the current 
Lockean notion of the social contract, he denounced its natural 
coiollaries, i.e., natural righ^ and popular sovereignty. He would 
not give any conventional basis to go\ eminent which would 
allow the retention by the individual of any of his rights. 
“Government is a thing apart from natural rights; it is contrived 
to provide for men’s wants and to restrain their passions” which 
can only be done by a “power out of themselves”. Government 
is a contrivance of human wisdom to provide for wants of man, 
when the individual loses his abstract rights. Political society 
or government may have originated from an agreement between 
individuals. But in a well-ordered state the individual will or 
a number of such wills are not the abode of sovereignty. Society 
does not mean so many heads or so many wills. “It is a natural 
organism and a social discipline.” Man is born to be a citizen 
in that he is born into an existing social order and is attached 
to it automatically by a system of mutual duties anterior to him. 
A man bom into a society is under obligation to respect the 
institutions of that society. Duty to society cannot rest upon 
formal consent, for without social duties, society is impossible. 
The political and social institutions of a society are not an 
individual's creation and yet they rightfully impose duties on him. 

Burke scorned the idea of government by majority. He 
ridiculed the idea of creating a political society by a social con¬ 
tract and the idea of the sovereignty of this community to be 
exercised by the majority. “First there is a fiction to make one 
corporate person of many men; then another fiction . to 
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enable a majority to act as this one person. 07 Again, in “estab¬ 
lishing a state unanimity is indispensable, and after the state is 
established, the people as a mass of independent units no longer 
exists, having been replaced by the organisation and relationships 
created by the social union. 0 The state, to Burke, that follows 
nature is 1tte<»ssairil^ju4stocraric^ A joint action presumes an 
element of leadership; otherwise the objects of the co-operative 
action cannot be achieved. A natural aristocracy is observable 
in every large body properly constituted.! His alliance with the 
Whig party and his essential conservatism decided Burke’s atti¬ 
tude towards the right of revolution. As the inheritors of the- 
Glorious Revolution of 1688, the Whigs could not denounce 
the theory of the right of revolution. But Burke justified a 
revolution only as the last remedy. To Burke, the state and 
society were founded on religious faith and were integral parts 
of the same whole. Naturally, he could not unreservedly approve 
of the right of revolution. Burke did not believe in the theory 
of divine right of kings and yet, to him, the powers that be were 
ordained of God and resistance to them was to be shown only 
in the case of direst necessity. Burke was against absolute 
monarchy. 

One of the greatest contributions of the revolutionary era 
was the notion of written constitutions as the only safeguard of 
natural rights of man against governmental usurpation. Burke 
had no patience with the idea of a written constitution. A con¬ 
stitution means definitions but ‘prudence is cautious how she 
defines’. Burke was ‘resolved not to be wise beyond what is 
written in the legislative record and practice’. Showing ‘respect 
due to the continuity of the present with the past, and to asso¬ 
ciations which cannot be replaced, he looked on the analysis of 
the ultimate forces of society as a kind of sacrilege’. To him, 
constitutions grew and were not made. His theory of constitu¬ 
tion was just a description of the British constitution in which 
the civil and political forces operated with regularity; king, 
parliament and the courts had their authority from law and the 
customs of the land like liberty and property were secured by 
law; policy was based on political expediency and not on ab¬ 
stract formulae of right and justice; checks and balance were the 
essence of the system and liberty and authority were duly regu¬ 
lated. To Burke, a simple governmental system based on a writ¬ 
ten constitution was defective because “the state must be viewed 
as a practical concern, making necessary adjustments and com¬ 
promises rather than as an abstract concept of pure reason”. 
Experience of mankind and the institutions in which it has 
expressed itself are a better guide than abstract reasoning/ 
Burke would have none of the arm-chair constitutions, imposed 

7 History of the Science of Politics, by Sir F. Pollock, p. 
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fresh from outside because he believed that each people had its 
own national genius as expressed by its own customs and 
institutions. As such, each people must evolve its own system 
of government and must not imitate foreign systems based on 
philosophical concepts. The constitutions of the different coun¬ 
tries were so by divine ordination, had a moral purpose behind 
them and must be reverently supported by men. 

Criticism of Burke’s Eulogy of the British Constitution 

Burke's eulogy of the British constitution was exaggerated. 
His picture of it was remote from facts. Burke realised the 
defects of the Whig oligarchy but would not allow the alternate 
solution, i.e., a democratic government. In the days of rotten 
boroughs he was against both the extension or reduction of 
franchise. He would not recognize that the period of privilege 
was over. He would allow the public no share in politics. 
Burke revered the past and yet refused to see that the revolution¬ 
ary spirit was a product of the past. Burke did not realise 
that in England class distinctions were more vital and were 
growing deeper than the harmony of interest and yet he 
would not allow any radical changes in the body politic of the 
country. Like a true bureaucrat. Burke was for good but not 
for self-government. Burke, with all his wisdom, was more a 
coiner of some happy political maxims than the creator of a 
regular system of political philosophy. 

Estimate of Burke 

Burke's importance as a political thinker lies in his insi sts] 
ence on the importance of the actually existing institutions and 
on the evolutionary nature of any reforms to be made in them. 
These reforms must be based on the realisation of the complexi¬ 
ties of human and political life for which pure philosophy would 
not do. “The most conspicuous general features of his political 
outpourings are. first his avoidance, of Absiraft^PoUtiSvl' 
speculation and his denunciation of the metaphysical treatment 
of practical affairs: secondly, his insistence on the empirical , 
nature of the art of government: thirdly, his appea l to histor y | 
and experience as the only satisfactory guides in administrative 
matters: fourthly, his emphasis on consideration,? of expediency 
rather than bn arguments based" on rights, in all debatable prob¬ 
lems of policy; and, finally, the essential moderation of ail his 
opinions .even when he expressed those opinions with extreme' 
immoderation of language ”V Burke gave a decent burial to the 
theory of social contract with all its attendant implications. His 
reverence for the past, i.e., his sentimental traditionalism and his 

* The Social and Political Ideas of the Revolutionary Bra, edited 
by P. J. C. Heamlhaw, p- 89. 
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idea of the essential sanctity of the state gave a sort of majestic 
colouring to his political philosophy. 

The prophetic insight into the course of the French Revo¬ 
lution increased the influence of Burke and his writings. Young 
statesmen like Canning, after a temporary lapse, veered round 
to the defence of the old order in England. Men like Disraeli 
took their cue from the progressive conservatism of Burke. Men 
of letters like Wordsworth, Coleridge and Southey, disillusioned 
by revolutionary excesses, began to follow Burke and started the 
Romantic Reaction. Burke is the spiritual^ ancestor of modern 
conservatis m which is SS^PfogfessivV asTt is cautteus. 

—"“""Burke's reflections, as we have seen, were answered by 
Thomas Paine in his Rights of Man and by James Mackintosh 
in his Vindicie Gallicae (Defence of the French). Mackintosh 
took up a very simple line of argument in his Defence. “The 
Revolution is the natural reaction of men against the burden that 
they had come to feel as intolerable.” But Mackintosh soon fell 
under the influence of Burke and disavowed his old theories. By 
1796 all faith in the French Revolution was practically destroyed 
in England because of the fear of subversive revolutionary socie¬ 
ties existing in England, in spite of the fact that the English 
movement represented only a generous and superficial outburst 
for the ideals of the Revolution across the channel. Besides 
Paine, there was only one political thinker of some importance 
who retained his enthusiasm for revolutionary doctrines and he 
was William Godwin. 

William Godwin 
His Spiritual Ancestry 

William Godwin, in his religious as well as political views, 
underwent a radical change during his long life. Born a non¬ 
conformist, he passed into Calvinism, then deism and finally 
agnosticism. His politics, too, changed from Toryism to Whig- 
gism, then radicalism and finally anarchy. In 1787 Godwin was 
appointed Editor of the Whig New Annual Register , an anti- 
Burke Journal. Throughout his life Godwin read and wrote 
extensively but almost all his social, economic and political ideas 
are contained in his “An Enquiry Concerning the Principles of 
Political Justice, and Its Influence on General Virtue and Happi¬ 
ness”. His Enquiry contained very little that was original. 
“From Locke and the empiricists he borrowed his ideas of the 
-nature and structure of mind; from Rousseau, Helyetius and 
Hblbach he learnt the effects which education and political insti¬ 
tutions have on the formation of character; from Mably and 
others he accepted the idea of the uniformity of truth; Paine 
taught him the distinction between society and government; and 
from all these writers he took over the criticisms of monarchy 
and aristocracy. His criticism of private property is obviously 
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inspired by Mably and by Wallace, and to a less extent by Plato 
and Sir Thomas More”. 9 This huge indebtedness naturally 
made the Political Justice a treatise touching on almost all the 
problems associated with the latter half of the 18th century. 
There is a social purposiveness running through the book. The 
treatise represents a sort of 18th century utopia. 

Godwin's Individualism 

The tone of the Political Justice is distinctly individualistic. 
It regards society as “nothing more than an aggregate of indivi¬ 
duals”. It abounds with the idea of progress and human 
perfectibility. Human “inventions are capable of perpetual 
improvement.” History showed that there was progressive 
improvement in the emancipation of human reason. Godwin 
believed in an immutable moral law from which deductions 
regarding a society might be made. Property was the funda¬ 
mental problem of human society. “Republicanism will not solve 
the social problems.” The solution lies in the redistribution of 
property. Godwin’s idea of the perfectibility of man led him to 
lay emphasis on leisure and education as necessary for realisa¬ 
tion of democracy. There is reason latent in every human being 
and it must be developed fully. Education was the only medium 
of progress and reform. Godwin was against reform based on 
violence. He conceived of politics as ‘the general science of 
human virtue and happiness’. His political treatise was, there¬ 
fore, not only a treatise on politics but also one on ethics and 
philosophy, on individual and social psychology and on educa¬ 
tion and religion. 

Uniformity of Human Nature 

Godwin believed in the essential uniformity of human nature. 
All minds at birth represent a tabula rasa but all men are born 
endowed with reason and, therefore, what is required for any 
individual is “improvement of his reasoning faculty to make him 
virtuous and happy”. Godwin rejects the idea of free will though 
he believes in a 'potential reasoning faculty’. Character is deter¬ 
mined by environment alone. All human beings have equal, 
moral and intellectual potentialities. Godwin conceived of the 
universe as a system of cause and effect governed by a code of 
immutable moral laws, based on the attainment of virtue and 
happiness. His ideas of the uniformity of human nature and of 
moral code made Godwin conclude that (1) there can be no 
inherent rights in the political sense. The moral law prescribes 
social duties but not rights, (2) there is no such thing as real 
legislation, for legislation means only the interpretation of the 
immutable moral law, (3) no obedience is due to the govern- 


• The Social and Political Thinkers of the Revolutionary Era, edited 
by F. J. C. Heantshiw, p. 146. 
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ment. Government uses force while men should be guided by 
reason. The rules of conduct should be based on reason and 
justice and not force, i.e., government, and (4) there is one best 
form of government, for truth is one at all times and places and 
also human nature is uniform. 

Godwin believed that there were three principal sources of 
moral improvement, i.e. t literature, education and political organ¬ 
isation. These three factors have large powers of suggestion and 
are creators of healthy environment. Godwin was very alive to 
the pernicious effects of bad social environment and institutions. 
Institutions, external to an individual, which affect his upbring¬ 
ing are government, law and property. 

Basis and Forms of Government 

Godwin rejects as foundations of government either force, 
divine right or contract and thinks that ‘common deliberation is 
the only true foundation of government*. Because of the com¬ 
munity of human needs and endowments people form a govern¬ 
ment. Yet, to Godwin—a philosophical anarchist—‘government 
is an evil, an usurpation upon the private judgment and indivi¬ 
dual conscience of mankind*, 10 to be eliminated with the gradual 
‘illumination of human mind*. Government represents coercion 
and all forms of coercion are wicked. Godwin condemned 
monarchy in all its forms as an evil. Aristocracy was still worse 
because it multiplied the evils of monarchy. Godwin gave his 
approval to a representative democracy hut added later on that 
national assemblies must meet very infrequently, i.c. % during 
emergencies or on a single da\ every year. This really means 
that, to Godwin, government in all its forms was an evil. He 
was against majority rule, for ‘universal consent cannot convert 
wrong into right'. Godwin advocated the dissolution of the in¬ 
stitution of government by stages. The government was to be 
steadily broken up into smaller and yet smaller self-governing 
communities with a uniform organisation. He was for the divi¬ 
sion of the state into small parish units organised for the sup¬ 
pression of injustice. Ultimately all political organisation, even 
the parish units, must disappear. Each man would then become 
a sovereign unto himself and would be ruled by his inclination 
and conviction. Godwin advocated a communistic anarchism. 

Godwin denounced law because of its vagueness and un¬ 
certain nature. “Law is only necessitated by, and relative to, 
the exercise of political force" and is, therefore, an evil because 
all coercion is evil. The enforcement of law by a system of 
punishment is bad. In his treatment of law and crime, Godwin 
was considerably influenced by Becearia. Denying the existence 
of free will, Godwin believed that a murderer was not responsible 
for his murder. His mind was not a free agent. Godwin 

10 Political Justice, by William Godwin, p. 380. 
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•denounced property as the greatest source of evil. Property is 
bad because it creates a degrading sense of dependence, cor¬ 
rupts the moral sense of man, discourages intellectual develop¬ 
ment, multiplies sin and is the basic cause of war because it keeps 
the country in a state of under-population. Godwin, therefore, 
advocated the abolition of all property. His own system of 
distribution of property was to him, based on justice. Every¬ 
man's possessions must be regulated by his needs. 

THE CONTINENTAL REACTIONARY THOUGHT 
MarQuis de Bonald 

In England more than on the continent the anti-revolutionary 
doctrines were popular and in full swing. But the philosophy of 
the French Revolution was denounced by a number of conti¬ 
nental writers too. A French nobleman. Marquis de Bonald, 
who based his political philosophy on metaphysics and religious 
dogma, denounced the Revolution and upheld the ancien regime. 
His (1) Essay on the Natural Laws of the Social Order and 
(2) Primitive Legislation represent a catholic reactionary phil¬ 
osophy. To Bonald, the revolutionary doctrines were atheistic 
and unsocial because they ignored the essential unity of religious 
and political society. Human knowledge is concerned with cause, 
means and effect. In society this is represented by the sovereign, 
administrators and subjects. Such an arrangement expresses 
the universal and eternal rule of nature and provides a sovereign 
to will, a ministry to execute and subjects to obey. Bonald tried 
to prove the utility and rationality of a hereditary absolute 
monarchy and a privileged nobility. Monarchy is inevitable 
because many may will but one must give the determining voli¬ 
tion. Monarchy goes for stability, order and preservation and 
is, therefore, a natural system of government for a society. The 
nobility is the necessary agent of the monarchy. The end of the 
nobility is the service of the state by an offer of ability and 
experience. 

De Bonald did not see any equality in nature. Equality is 
incompatible with the first principle of order. 

Joseph de Maistre 

De Maistre was a Savoyard nobleman, who l>ecame French 
due to the annexation of Savoy by France. His works include 
(1) Soirees de St Petersburg , (2) Considerations Sur la France 
(1797), (3) Essay on the Source of Political Constitutions 
(1814), and (4) The Pope (1817). The political theory of 
de Maistre is inseparable from his theology, like that of a true 
medievalist. De Maistre found an absolute limit to thought and 
learning in the dogmas of the Christian faith and the Roman 
Church. 

De Maistre found monarchy indispensable to state and 
-church. It was in accordance with the divine will that during 
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the Christian era the monarchic principle dominated both in the 
church and the state. De Maistre did not believe in written 
constitutions. Human intelligence could not penetrate the mys¬ 
teries of state. Making of constitutions and governments was 
foolish. The roots of political constitutions exist prior to all 
written laws. A constitutional law merely represents an already 
existing and unwritten right. The greater the number of con¬ 
stitutional provisions in a written constitution, the greater the 
weakness of the constitution. In politics, human will is in¬ 
effective. Constitutions cannot result in liberty and rights. A 
free nation may make a free constitution, but a free constitution 
can never make a free nation. Self-consciousness in a people is 
destructive. 

Ludwig Von Haller 
Repudiation of Social Contract 

Haller was a German-Swiss thinker. Haller found the 
cause of all political disorder in the belief that the authority of 
man over man originated in a voluntary surrender of individual 
sovereignty. In order to destroy the theory of social contract. 
Haller wrote a book of six volumes entitled Restoration of Poli¬ 
tical Science or Theory of the Naturally Social State Opposed to 
the Chimera of the Artificially Civil State. Haller attacked the 
Roman juristic idea that men were by nature equal and that 
political authority originated in delegation of authority by the 
sovereign people. Haller believed that the social contract 
doctrine did not correctly represent the system of nature. 
Not equality but inequality is the rule of nature. All men 
have the same rights which are fixed by the divine and natural 
laws of justice and love. But the human needs and powers to 
satisfy them are different, and on this fact rests the whole sys¬ 
tem of social relations. The disparity in powers to satisfy human 
needs is the cause of human authority. One who is powerful 
and resourceful enough to be independent of others in his own 
needs and helps others in satisfying theirs is the latter’s natural 
leader while they are his subjects. This principle explains not 
only governmental but all kinds of authority. Human society 
is based on a system of relationships based on the principle of 
control on one side and submission on the other. 

Monarchy and Republic the Only Forms of Government 

Political authority differs from other types of authority in 
degree but not in kind. Governmental authority ensures to its 
possessor independence and abundance of means to help his sub¬ 
jects. An individual who, by reason of wealth, energy, wisdom 
or other qualities, inherent or acquired, is able to satisfy his 
own needs and those of others, will knit together round him 
those whom he helps. This naturally-formed association is a 
political society and represents a monarchical government. If, 
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instead of one individual, there is a group of equally powerful 
and equally independent ones, they form a republic. Haller 
did not believe in any other form of government but a monarchy 
and a republic. Political authority originates not in formal pacts 
but comes partly from the operation of natural forces and partly 
from individual agreements. It is a result of slow accumulation. 
It comes from nature through the grace of God. The subject 
gives up no liberty or right but allows himself to be ruled in 
return for protection, food, etc. 

Haller does not believe in any indefeasible right to sove¬ 
reignty. The possession of sovereignty is not a matter of moral 
right. The exercise of sovereignty, on the other hand, cannot 
be legally called into question. Haller sees no basis for prefer¬ 
ence in monarchy or republic, for, each is a natural product of 
particular circumstances. The verdict of history is for monarchy 
which Haller classifies into (1) patriarchal—based on land; 
(2) military—based on conquest: and (3) spiritual—with moral 
or religious basis. To Haller, the monarch is the supreme, but 
not the sole, law-maker. Law is but a binding expression of will. 
Whatever is just is binding. The expression of every one that 
is just is law. The civil law differs from the other laws only 
in the extent of its enforcement. 
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CHAPTER XXI 

TIJEIDEALIST POLITICAL THOUGHT 
A The Idealist School in Germany 

Its Origin 

The .Idealist-Ethical political thought owed its inspiration 
ultimately to the writings of the Greek philosophers, Plato and 
Aristotle. The Idealist school arose in Germany about the end 
of the 18th century and received fresh support in England during 
the latter half of the 19th century. ^In Germany, the rise of the 
Idealist school represented a reaction against the materialistic 
rationalism prevailing in the latter halt of the 18th century due 
to the teachings of Locke, Hume and other. The philosophers 
of the Enlightenment looked at human history and human insti¬ 
tutions as an expression of human reason. This materialistic 
rationalism was attacked by Rousseau who valued a man not 
according to his reason but according to his moral nature. 
Rousseau’s ideas profoundly affected the German philosophers 
like Kant, who laid the foundations of the Idealist school in. 
Germany. 

The Idealist theory is termed variously as the Absolutist, 
Philosophical, Metaphysical, or Mystical theory of state. It 
hold^ as did Plato and Aristotle, that the state exists for 
good life and is a moral agency, and that the state is a moral 
entity of which the individual is a part The individual has his 
position in the society and his real significance lies in his mem¬ 
bership of the society. The Idealists also, like the Greek masters, 
bring about a good deal of identification between the state and 
society. 

Immanuel Kant 

About the time of the French Revolution, Kant was the 
recognised leader of German philosophy. Yet Kant was a phil¬ 
osopher who contributed nothing new to political philosophy, 
ms chief importance in this field lies in his harmonising and 
systematising conflicting doctrines. Kant was far happierin his 
analysis and definition of ultimate concepts like liberty, law, right 
or state than in his treatment of government and its constitution. 
For his, theory of the state, Kant was indebted to Rousseau, 
while his analysis of government is borrowed mainly from 
Montesqtueii. ' 

'The substance of the political philosophy of Kant lies in his 
Metaphysical First Principles of the Theory of Law, published, 
in 1796, and his For Perpetual Peace (179$} Kant holds that’ 
men are by nature equal and Jree and th at the state is the pro¬ 
duct of* contract by which the individuals place their inalien¬ 
able rights under the guarantee of the whole people. The ptopi# 
is the sovereign and the supreme law-maker. The general 
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J^Lthe people is the source of law. The adoption of a constitu¬ 
tion is the means and an act of the general will through iWxich 
the mass of individuals becomes a people. The three Tranches 
the government are the legislative, the executive and the judi¬ 
ciary and the separation^ of the legislative and executive func¬ 
tions is necessary for the maintenance of liberty. The Govern¬ 
ment may be autocratic, aristocratic or democratic. A govern¬ 
ment in which the legislative and executive functions are sepa¬ 
rate is a republican government; otherwise, it is despotic. A 
rational government must be a representative government, 
though this representation may be through the king, the nobility 
or through the deputies. 

Inconsistencies of Kant 

In his attempt to reconcile his ideas of an ideal state with 
the conditions prevailing in Prussia in his da\s, Kant led himself 
into some inconsistencies. While he repeatedly ascribed sove¬ 
reignty to the general will of the people, Kant admitted that 
there were three kinds of sovereign^ The sovereign conceived 
as the general will was a concept o f puie reason, an abstraction. 
“To give it objective, practical realit\, it must be expressed in 
physical form, as one, or few, or many persons/' 1 Kant is 
inconsistent again when on the one hand he says that the legis¬ 
lative power belongs solely to the people, and, on the other, he 
assigns^ to the people a ruler who is net a mere administrator 
but is a legislator, who has rights but no duties and who is above 
effective control. Against such a ruler-legislator, there is no 
right of resistance. Kant decried the idea of popular revolutions 
and proposed constitutional reforms 

In dealing with the state, Kant neither fully rejects nor 
accepts the theory of social contract To him. government by 
emrsent would weaken the claims of justice and order and gov¬ 
ernment without consent would jeopardize the claims of indivi¬ 
dual freedom/ ficT dismisses the idea of social contract^ aft€r 
weighing both the positions, by saying, “Whether an actual Con¬ 
tract of Subjection to the ruler was as a fact the first step, or 
whether Force was the first step and laws only came in at a later 
state ... these are for the People, which already stand under 
the protection of Civil Law, quite empty subtleties, and for the 
state full of danger/' 2 To Kant the contract does not mean 
emergence from the state of nature hut transition from a lower 
to a jhigher form of social ^organisation. 

Politics Bound io Ethics 

Kant approaches politics from ethical point of view and 
bases his philosophy on his conception of the ‘moral wiff. A 

* Political Theories, by W. A. Dunning, Vol. Ill, p. 133. 

* Studies in the History of Political Philosophy Before mid After 
* Poussemt, by C. E* V»ughan, 
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mat! is free if he enjoys ‘autonomy of the mogd will'. Individual 
freedom is not absolute but conditioned by similar freedom of 
others* It is not unqualified license. True freedom is based on 
respect for universal laws and respect for rights and liberty of 
others. A will is free only when it wills rationally and in 
consonance with the interests of the society. In his conception 
of right of the^ individual, Kant follows Rous^eaS? Right is 
identical witfTTnoral freedom and is conditioned by ^fftiilar 
rights for all. Rights are correlated with 4 duties. 

By binding Polices to Ethics, Kant gave an entirely new 
orientation to the conception of right, property, law and state, 
etc. His system of idealism put the absolute truth at the basis 
of morals, law and politics. The free will of the individual domi¬ 
nated the philosophy of Kant. From an abstract point of view r 
man represents a natjgnal and free will. Morality, law and 
politics are concerned with the co-existence, and interaction of 
tyo or more rational free wills. . Each individual has the right 
to will. Tf is morality that guides him to do that only ‘which is 
consistent with the same action, of every other*. Law consists in 
the possibility of harmonising a general and reciprocal j^ongtrajnt 
with the liberty of each. The state represents a solution m35h?eh 
the freedom of the individual will is reconciled with the authority 
of the general will. As to the mutual relations among states, 
Kant believed that the states could not be entirely independent 
internationally. “He advocated the subordination of the state to 
a" Federal league of nations, in which each state should be subject 
to the adjudication of a general European will.” 8 Kant believed 
that it was the divine intention that mankind should ultimately 
be united in a world-state. 

While Kant attached due_ weight and importance to collec¬ 
tive. entities, like the society and the stafce, his philosophy was 
chiefly concerned with the rational individual possessing an auto- 
nomopg /ffiyUL The attitude of Kant in political philosophy was 
individualistic. Kant does not prescribe a wide sphere of action 
ttTTtrtr state which should not, through its laws, interfere much 
with the moral freedom of the'individual. But man is egoistic 
4.n d is actuated by love of power, gain and glory. The state, 
therefore, must maintain external conditions of social .order and 
harmony and must take c5ercive steps to 'effect this end. The 
function of the state is to remove obstacles to the moral freedom 
of the individual. 

Johann Gottlieb Fichte 

Fichte's Intellectual Reactions to Political Environment 

Fichte believed in the idealistic philosophy of Kant but his 
writings, especially his later ones, are profoundly affected by, 
and in a measure reflect, the political conditions in Europe as 

* History of Political Thought , by R. G. CetteH, p>. 316. 
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influenced by the Revolutionary and Napoleonic France. Fichte 
was one of the leaders of the Nationalistic Revival in Germany 
against France. The political exigencies of his time made Fichte 
feel his way from one ideal to another. Each of his political 
treatises corresponds to one of the turning points in the great 
European struggle of his day. Thus, in his earlier works, Fichte, 
like Rousseau, is individualistic and dilates on the individual and 
his rights, while in his later works, i.e. } in his Closed Commercial 
State, and his Lectures on the Theory of State , this individual¬ 
ism is replaced by the supremacy of the state and Fichte gives 
an elaborate theory of state-socialism and of the national state. 

In his earliest writing, The Beitrage , Fichte joins the politi¬ 
cal theory of Rousseau with the moral theory of state of Kant. 
“Fichte is as positive as Kant in placing the moral life of men 
under the control of universal laws, and in tracing those laws 
to the sole authority of the human will.” Ethics is the sphere 
of duty and inflexible laws, politics that of caprice. In The 
Beitrage , Fichte allows the individual to get out of the social 
contract. 

To Fichte, an individual is possessed of rational self- 
consciousness which implies consciousness of other like beings 
and of a relation between self and others. Like Kant, he con¬ 
ceives of “free, rational beings, realising that their freedom is 
limited by the freedom of others, uniting their wills into a gene¬ 
ral will by means of a social contract, in order that the restric¬ 
tions placed by law upon their free activities might be self- 
imposed”. 4 There was. to Fichte, no pre-social state of nature, 
for the state itself represented a man’s natural condition. 

Social Contract 

According to Fichte, a social contract involves three distinct 
contracts, the property contract by which men limit their 
right of free action with respect to the external world of sense, 
the protection contract by which each agrees to contribute his 
share of force to maintain the property contract, and thirdly, the 
union contract by which all individuals unite to form the state 
for the purpose of enforcing the previous contracts. The in¬ 
dividual, however, is not lost in the state which is not to inter¬ 
fere with the free actions of individuals beyond protecting their 
natural rights. 

In his later works, Fichte widened the sphere of govern¬ 
mental authority and activity. Fichte, who had by now all but 
lost his individualism, believed that property had no existence 
apart from the state, whose duty it was to give each individual 
what property belonged to him and to protect him in posses¬ 
sion thereof. Each state should represent a self-supporting 


4 History of Political Thought , by R. G. Gettell, p. 316. 
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economic unit. The state should classify the population into 
fanners, artisans and merchants and should guarantee to each 
individual his share of the national wealth. The state should 
stop foreign trade, or at least carry it on itself. Commercial 
rivalries were the most potent cause of war. Fichte, too, like 
Kant, dreamed of the ideal of a world league of nations. 

Believing that each nation has its own contributions to 
make to the progress of mankind, Fichte, in his Addresses to the 
German People, delivered after the catastrophe of Jena, appealed 
for the establishment of political and educational institutions for 
the realisation of the higher mission of the Germans, and urged 
that the real function of the btate was to provide for the moral 
and intellectual training of citizens and to protect them. Fichte, 
thus, like Plato, conceived of the state chiefly as an educational 
institution. 

Classification of Governments 

As regards government and its constitution, Fichte held that 
a government might be monarchic or aristocratic, elective or 
hereditary, but never democratic, for the whole people can never 
take part in the governmental work The executive included 
the judiciary. The legislation represented exclusively the will of 
the sovereign people and was calculated to piovide against the 
government disregarding the sovereign will. Fichte suggested 
an institution named Ephorate. whose duty was to watch any 
violation of the constitution and to provide the machinery, when 
necessary, for the expression of the sovereign will of the people. 
If this check on the government failed, the people, as a whole, 
had the right of revolution. 

Fichte’s Collectivism 

In his Staatlehre (1813), Fichte is almost wholly anti- 
individualistic. He now drops the doctrine of social contract 
and with it the right of the individual to determine whether or 
not he shall remain a member of the society. He now asserts 
that the society originated in armed force and the government in 
the unlimited power of a providential dictator. Compulsion is 
the basis of his new political system. The only check on the 
dictator is his own conscience. The dictator alone embodies 
rights in himself: other individuals have no rights or liberty. 
He is the compulsive power ordained of God. Fichte thus 
preaches a sort of Hero-worship. Fichte pointed out the part 
played by nationality in the collective life of man. To him, the 
citizen is a passive instrument in the hands of the state which 
has the sole right of determining what use that instrument is 
to be put to. The ideal of each state, to Ficht^ no less than to 
Machiavell), is perpetual aggrandisement for which war is neces¬ 
sary. Fkbte, influenced as he profoundly was by the Napoleonic 
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Wars and the humiliation of Germany, has, by now, sacrificed 
the individual to exalt the state. 

IlEGEi* 

“Outline of the Philosophy of Right** 

George Wilhelm Frederick Hegel represents the climax of 
German idealism in political thought. Like Kant and Fichte, 
Hegel, too, based his political system on his system of psycho¬ 
logy, i.e. t on his conception of positive and self-determining free¬ 
dom. In his writings, Hegel combined the historical sense of 
A^ico and Montesquieu with the philosophic eminence of Kant 
and Fichte. The keynote of the Hegelian system is evolution, 
the evolution of Idea by a dialectical process. Writing during a 
period of monarchic reaction, Hegel exalted the personality of 
the National State, represented by its sovereign, to a mystical 
height. Hegel repudiated much that is Kantian. Unlike Kant, 
he abhorred the French Revolution. He disliked abstract princi¬ 
ples and cosmopolitan ideals and believed in the rationality of 
existing institutions. If Rousseau and Kant were influenced by 
classical Rome, Hegel drew his inspiration from the classical 
Greek city-state, in which “ethical ideals had been wrought into 
the texture of social life”. 5 .Hegel’s method was historical, evo¬ 
lutionary and dialectic. To him history showed a process of 
evolutionary unfolding. Each of its periods has a character of 
its own which is reflected in all the institutions of the period. 
Evolutionary unfolding resulted from the fact that every idea 
embodies in itself its own contradiction and, therefore, there are 
contraeties in nature everywhere. Rut these contraeties are never 
absolute or mutually destructive. There is a balancing of oppo¬ 
sites leading to equilibrium and evolution of a new idea. It 
must be said that Hegel chooses his contraries rather arbitrarily 
in presenting his case for the dialectic evolution of mankind. 

The political philosophy of Hegel is practically confined to 
Part III of the Philosophy of Right , particularly subdivisions 
dealing with civil society and state. His whole philosophy is 
based on three fundamental postulates. vis., (1) all organic pro¬ 
cesses are dialectical, (2) Reality is an organic process and 
(3) Reality lies in the Ideal. 

Hegel on Freedom 

Hegel’s idea of freedom was l>ased on the old Greek notion 
of an individual finding his true personality and hia freedom in 
the state. This represents a reaction against the notion of free¬ 
dom born of natural rights which characterized the revolutionary 
era/ The social institutions and environment are the media' 
through which an individual finds self-realization and freedom* 

* The Social and Political Thinkers of the Age of Reaction and 
Reconstruction, edited by F. J. C. Heamshaw, p. 53. 
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There is little freedom outside the state and the civil society. 
Hegel distinguished between the state and the civil society. 

The State as a Natural Organism 

Hegel rejected the idea of the origin of the state in a social 
contract. To him, the state was a natural organism, all organic 
processes being dialectical. He “viewed the state as the real 
person, its will as the manifestation of perfect rationality—the 
synthesis of universal and individual freedom”. 0 The state was 
not a collection* 'of individuals endowed with natural rights. The 
individual had no reality apart from the state. “The state is not 
formed by a grant of certain arbitrarily selected powers from the 
individual but by taking up into itself the whole circle of his life. 
The individual, on the other hand, cannot be conceived apart from 
the community. He is what he is, as a member of it, his whole 
life—physical, moral and intellectual—is drawn from it”. Hegel 
deified the state qua state, calling it “this actual God”. He drew 
no distinction between the Ideal and the Actual for, to him, 
“the real world is as it ought to be”. Reality is idea. 

The State 

The state is the realised ethical \dea. It is “the highest 
embodiment of reason, the guardian of liberty”. 7 It is the state 
thatTenables a man to enjoy his freedom by raiding his outward 
self to his inward conception of freedom. This real freedom 
which is active and developing is the gift of the state and can 
exist only in the state. “It manifests itself first in law, secondly 
in the rule of inward morality which the individual receives from 
the society, andlhlFdlly in the whole system of social institutions 
and influences that make for the development of personality”. 0 
The state itself is a real personality and has a real will, absorb* 
ing the will and personality of the individual. The individual 
rights emanate from the state and cannot conflict with those of 
the State. To Hegel, the state was a ‘self-knowing and self- 
actualising individual’. Tlig^jd^of the state is liberty, but liberty 
ca&aot be realised without law. Hegel repudiated* the notions of 
Rights of Man, popular sovereignty and Kantian international¬ 
ism. To him, liberalism represented a ‘simple disintegrative 
negation*. 

It is in the state that fa mily and the civi l 

society ‘find their completiorT Tnd their^ S^^f^ llie state 
■represents tfee unity of objective and subjective freedom. It is 
omnipotent, infallible and absolute. It is not a means but an 
end and represents the rational ideal. It represents the ‘march 
of God* in the world. It can claim the allegiance of the individual 

• History of Political Thought , by R. G. Gettell, p. 318. 

1 Studies in Modem History , by G. P. Gooch, p. 220. 

• Modem Political Theory , by C. E. if. Joed, p. 12. 
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to the exclusion of other institution, “Render unto the Caesar-* 
God the things that are Caesar-God’s, and unto the God-Caesar 
the things that are God-Cajsar’s.” 

The state was composed primarily not of individuals but of 
associations, corporations, guilds and estates and these associa¬ 
tions and corporations create that moral faculty in the individual 
which render him capable of membership of the state. Hegel 
was against territorial representation. It was the functional 
interests of the individual that needed protection and for this 
functional representation was required. Hegel believed in a 
federal state organised not on territorial but functional basis. 

Criticism of the Idealist Theory 

The metaphysical theory of state of Hegel is based on the 
conception that true individuality or freedom lies in conformity 
with our real will, that our real will is identical with the general 
will and the general will is embodied in the state. This theory 
conceives of the state as an end in itself, as the sole criterion of 
morality and rights and as the supreme incarnation of human 
reason. Hegelism exempts the state from moral criticism and 
deifies it. It makes the state an end in itself but it must be real¬ 
ised that the state exists for the individuals and not the individuals 
for the state. Freedom has meaning only in relation to the 
individual and the society and the raison de etre of the state is 
the welfare of the individual. The individual is the end of the 
state and should not be lost in it. The idealist conception of the 
state reverses this viewpoint. “It was the Hegelian conception 
of the state which was designed to turn the edge of the principle 
of freedom bv identifying freedom with law; of equality, by 
substituting the conception of discipline of personality itself, by 
merging the individual in the state; of humanity, by erecting 
the state as the supreme and final form of human associations/’ 9 

The Hegelian theory of the state leads to state-absolutism 
and goes against the modern notions of liberty and democracy. 
His conception of the state as representing the realisation of 
human freedom is belied by such hard social realities as slavery 
and social, economic and political exploitation and subjection of 
classes and peoples. But Hegel was right in perceiving a close 
connection between politics and ethics and in pointing out that 
individual ethics must conform to public ethics. Hegelism has 
given rise to two different lines of political thought. His 
idolising of the state has led to Fascism. His dialectics modified 
by the materialism of Marx has resulted in communism. 

Sovereignty and Government 

To Hegel, the sovereignty of the state lay not in the people 
representing an aggregate of individuals but in the state as a 

• Metaphysical Theory of the State, by L. T. Hobhouse, p. 23. 

11 
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legal person. This personality most have an objective reality for 
practical purposes and, therefore, the king bears foe personality 
of the state. Hegel thus practically identified foe sovereignty of 
the state with the sovereignty of the hereditary monarch. Hegel 
insisted that the constitution of every state was the result of 
historical evolution and was the best for it for that particular 
time. He divided the governments into three parts, vie., 
(1) legislative, (2) administrative whjph included the judiciary 
and (3) monarchic. The monarchic element was very important 
as a co-ordinating force for the first two elements. These three 
elements also represented the democratic, the aristocratic and 
monarchical principles respectively. Hegel opposed the theory 
ofjseparalion of powers on the score that the state was a moral 
organism functioning as a whole. The king, administrators and 
the people all must take part in legislation. 

Hegel believed that internationally each state was independ¬ 
ent and had an individuality of its own. It was not subject to 
any external law. Hegel believed, with Machiavelli, that the 
ethical rules applicable to individuals would not apply to inter¬ 
national relations. Treaties between nations were of a tempo¬ 
rary character. War was a national necessity because perpetual 
peace would lead to internal disorganisation and decay. Hegel, 
following Fichte, held that each nation had its own contribution 
to make to the world because each had its peculiar culture. The 
history and progress of mankind represent the gradual unfolding 
of a world-spirit. In each age some people or the other represent 
this world-spirit. Holding that the goal of the state is the real¬ 
isation of ideal freedom, Hegel detected four stages through 
which, by a dialectical process of thesis, antithesis and synthesis, 
the "idea of freedom has progressed to perfect realisation”, vie., 
(1) the oriental in which the despot alone was free, (2) the 
Greek and (3) the Roman in which some were free, and 
(4) the German in which all were free. Hegel thus portrayed 
the Germany of his day as having reached the highest point of 
human progress towards the goal of ideal freedom. 

Humbouw 

Individualism of Humboldt 

Ideas for an Attempt to Determine the Limits of the Activity 
of the State (1792) represents Wilhelm von Humboldt's theory 
of foe state. The title of this essay shows that while German 
political philosophy under the lead of Kant, Fichte and Hegel was 
progressively getting away from individualism and leading to 
state-socialism and the idealising of the state, Humboldt develop¬ 
ed his ideas in the opposite direction. Humboldt believed that 
the state originated in the social contract, entered into by men 
for their mutual benefit, but he held that the state thus created 
was not-an end in itself. It was one of the many means for the 
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promotion and realisation of human welfare. The end of man 
is the fullest development of his powers and the state must help 
in the realisation of this end by leaving the individual to him¬ 
self. Full human development comes from the unrestricted play 
of powers and faculties of individuals which means that liberty 
is the condition of human progress. The state must help the 
development of the individual by removing the obstacles to pro¬ 
gress and preventing conflict between the peculiar propensities 
of the individuals. The state is a necessary evil but the state 
should not take any positive steps to promote the welfare of 
the individuals. Its role should be negative only, i.e., protecting 
the citizens from external attack or internal disturbances. Active 
state intervention would create lifeless uniformity. The state 
must not concern itself with education, religion and improvement 
or morals. The leading principle of the philosophy of Humboldt 
"is the absolute and essential importance of human development 
in its richest diversity”. 

In building up his scheme of state non-intervention, 
Humboldt really combined the restrictions imposed on the state 
by various writers, viz. f those of Milton regarding opinion, of 
Locke regarding property, of Voltaire regarding religion and of 
the Physiocrats regarding industry. While Humboldt was a 
great upholder of individualism, he believed neither in democracy 
nor in the right of revolution. 

Influence of the German Idealists 

The political philosophy of the German Idealists was not of 
a uniform type but there was one element of uniformity about 
Kant, Fichte and Hegel and that was that all the three founded 
their political systems upon concepts of pure thought and not 
upon observation and experience. They did not contribute much 
to political philosophy but by their subtlety of thought, they 
gave definition to the concepts of political ideas and institu¬ 
tions. They developed "the idea of will, as the ultimate dement 
in politics”. Kant and Fichte gave a philosophical colouring tp 
the idea of social contract, though later on Hegel dropped the 
idea of contract. They added majesty to or rather deified the 
state. Hegel, for instance, conceived the state as "the absolute 
spirit, consciously realising itself in the world, its existence has 
no other explanation than that God so wills; it is God”. Start¬ 
ing with the liberal and individualistic doctrines of the Age of 
Reason, the German Idealists developed their political doctrines 
in the opposite direction and exalted authority at the cost of 
freedom. They had a genuine belief in the greatness of Ger¬ 
many and her great mission in the world* They developed the 
ideas of nationality and state-socialism which had a marked 
influence on political speculation and political practice during the 
19th century. 
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II. The English Idealists 
Neo-Hegelianism 

About the year 1870 a real change began to take place in 
the English view regarding the state. The state upto this time 
had been a laissez faire state. But it was becoming more and 
more clear that the conflict of interests born of the competitive 
spirit due to the laissez faire policy was not likely to produce that 
harmony in the state or that quality in the individual which was 
desirable. From 1870 onwards the state began to occupy itself 
with removing hindrances to good life, as evidenced by legisla¬ 
tion like the Employer’s Liability Act, Workmen’s Compensation 
Act, various Education Acts, removal of restrictions on trade, 
etc. Roughly about 1870 there came into existence in England 
a Neo-Hegelian school of philosophy of which T. H. Green, 
F. H. Bradley and B. Bosanquet are the best representatives. 
The theory of state of this school is the idealistic theory. 

The English Idealistic School of thought—mainly an Oxford 
School—drew its inspiration partly from the philosophy of state 
of Rousseau, Kant and Hegel but ultimately from the Platonic 
and Aristotelian conception of the city-state, which represented 
man as a political animal by nature and the state as a moral 
organism, with a will of its own, promoting the good life of its 
citizens. The English Idealists put emphasis on the “vital rela¬ 
tion between the life of the individual and the life of the com¬ 
munity, which alone gives the individual worth and significance, 
because it alone gives him the power of full moral development; 
the dependence of the individual, for all his rights and for all 
his liberty, on the membership of the community; the correlative 
duty of the community to guarantee to the individual all his 
rights”. 10 The English Idealists modified the German Idealist 
theory a little. The Hegelian disregard of international morality, 
belief in absolute monarchy and deification of the state were not 
acceptable to the English Idealists who, imbued with the English 
love of liberty, had their own notions about individual rights and 
limitation on the authority of the state. 

The State 

The English Idealists look at the state as a moral institution 
like the church or the family. Unlike Hegel, they believe that 
the state is not an end in itself but is a means to the end of per¬ 
fecting the individual and the society. There can be no contra¬ 
diction between the moral ends and rights of the individual and 
of the state and, therefore, between Ethics and Politics. The 
state exists for the individuals. Will, not force, is the basis of 
the state. Coercive power is not the characteristic of the state. 
The individuals obey the state because, such obedience promotes 

“ Political Thought in England, 1848-1914, by Ernest Barker, p. 11, 
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common good. The function of the state is to promote the good 
of the individuals and perfect their personalities. The state does 
this by removing hindrances to good life and creating conditions 
of freedom, rendered possible by the institution and enforcement 
of uniform rights. The state should ordinarily be obeyed because 
it is a medium of individual's self-realisation but the individual 
has the right and duty of resisting the state if state interference 
encroaches on the sphere of personality, acts as a private corpo¬ 
ration in defiance of public good and does not reflect general 
will. 

English idealism represented a sort of reaction against the 
utilitarian materialistic individualism. “It abandoned the mecha¬ 
nistic conception of free individuals and contractual rights, and* 
laid stress upon the organic nature of the state as a natural 
growth, and upon the value of collective responsibility and con¬ 
trol exercised through governmental agencies. ... The assimi¬ 
lation of the individual and the state, and the insistence upon 
the unity of ethics and politics were the basic doctrines of the 
school." 11 

T. H. Green 

The English Idealist school begins effectively with Green, 
whose idealism, more Kantian than Hegelian, linked the Kantian 
notion of moral freedom with British liberalism. Green's philos¬ 
ophy is based partly on a very valuable and practical experience 
of civic life, for Green was one of the greatest figures in the 
municipal life of Oxford in his days. In his Principles of Politi¬ 
cal Obligation Green gives his theory of the state. The state, 
to him, represents a natural growth with an ethical end. It is 
a product of human consciousness, which “postulates liberty ;* 
liberty involves rights: rights demand the state". 12 In his con¬ 
ception of liberty, Green adheres to the Kantian theory of a free 
moral will which makes an individual will himself as an end* 
The aim of man is self-realisation and freedom is the primary 
means to this end. But the self of an individual not only wills 
its own good; it also wills the goodness of its relation to others, 
*>., it wills the goodness of society which invoWfes a system of 
rights, because each claims from others and in return recognizes 
in others the power of pursuing ideal objects. Rights inhere in 
the individuals and are not a result of any contracts but they 
inhere in them only as members of society which gives its recog¬ 
nition to such rights. This society which represents the sove¬ 
reign authority is based on the consciousness of a common end* 
Common consciousness, therefore, creates both rights as well as 
sovereignty. The rational basis of the state is wilt and not force 

n History of Political Thought , by R. G. Gettell, p. 322. 

is Political Thought in England , 1848-1914, by Ernest Barker,, % 32* 
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though the state uses force to ensure rights and to create free¬ 
dom necessary for the fulfilment of the moral end in society. 
Should an individual forego his natural rights, which, to Green, 
are ideal rights more than legal ones, or resist the state? Green 
holds that a man is justified in resisting the state only if his claim 
to a natural right has a social sanction behind it, i.e. f if the gov¬ 
ernment infringe any individual rights of general social recogni¬ 
tion. 

Green believed with the Greeks that the state was a natural 
moral organism and that the individual could find full self-real¬ 
isation only in and through the agency of the state. But Green 
had a more democratic view of the society and citizenship than 
the Greeks entertained. 

Green on Freedom 

Green defined freedom as denoting that “state in which he 
(the individual) shall have realised his ideal of himself, shall be 
at one with the law which he recognizes as that which he ought 
to obey, shall have become all that he has it in him to be, and 
so fulfil the law of his being”. 13 The freedom of the individual 
was confined to the realisation of self-consciousness. “The good 
will is free, not the bad will”. Green believes, as does Rousseau, 
that the quality which characterizes a man is ‘moral freedom'. 
Green distinguishes between ‘negative* and ‘positive* and ‘generic’ 
and ‘particular’ freedom. Positive freedom represents an 
approximation between will and reason. True freedom does not 
mean license to do as one ljkes. 

Principles of Political Obligation 

Hegel believed that true freedom was only realisable in the 
state which was ‘objective freedom*. Green insists that “we can¬ 
not significantly speak of freedom except with references to 
individual persons; that only in them can freedom be realised; 
that, therefore, the realisation of freedom in the state can only 
mean the attainment of freedom by individuals through influence 
which the state ... supplies”. 

Green on Rights 

If freedom lies in self-realisation, the state must help the 
individual by instituting and enforcing a system of universal 
rights. Rights are the outer condition essential for a man's inner 
development. Every individual has the supreme right of self- 
realisation and all other rights naturally flow from this right. 
The basis of rights is not mere legal recognition but common 
moral consciousness and as such rights are as vitally related to 
morality as to law. An individual has rights only as a member 
of society. 


» A History of Political Thought , by Phyllis Doyle, p. 287. 
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Green's Conception of the State 

The state, to Green, was a natural institution necessary for 
the moral realisation of the individual. For this the state must 
secure to the individual his rights and conditions necessary for 
good life. The state represents the general will of the people. 
The state is not^jjunipotent It'has its internal and external 
limitations. Internally it is limited because it must confine itself 
to the negative function of removing hindrances to good life. 
Besides, the individual has the right of resistance against the state 
in certain exceptional circumstances. Then again various perma¬ 
nent groups in the society have their own system of rights over 
which the state has only the right of adjustment. The external 
limitation on the state is international law. 

Individual Right of Resistance 

In certain exceptional circumstances, Green allows the in¬ 
dividual the right of resistance against the state. An individual 
may refuse to obey the command of the state if the legality of 
a given command is doubtful and also when the system of gov¬ 
ernment is tyrannical and opposed to public interests. Again 
where there is no means of agitating for the repeal or amend¬ 
ment of a bad law, resistance is not only a right but a duty. 

To Green, the state is a ‘society of societies*. The societies 
within the state have their own system of rights. “The state 
adjusts for each its system of rights internally; and it adjusts 
each system of rights to the rest externally.** 14 These rights of 
societies, therefore, emanate from the state. Green entertained 
the idea of a state representing a smaller unit of association in a 
world brotherhood of nations. To him, war could never be 
absolutely justifiable. 

The “function of government is to maintain conditions of 
life in which morality shall be possible, and morality consists in 
the disinterested performance of self-imposed duties**. 15 The 
function of the state is thus limited to the removal of obstruc¬ 
tions. “The state has no positive moral function of making its 
members better; it has the negative moral function of removing 
the obstacles which prevent them from making themselves bet¬ 
ter/* 16 But removal of obstacles, too, under which category 
Green puts state intervention in questions like education, liquor 
traffic and landed property, is a pretty positive function! 

Green on Punishment 

Green holds that the will of the criminal represents a force 
opposed to freedom. In punishing a criminal the state uses force 
against his anti-social force. Punishment cannot be in strict 
measurement with the moral guilt of the criminal nor can it be 

M Political Thought in England , 1848-1914, by Ernest Barker, p. 43. 
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aimed primarily at his reformation, for real reform is internal. 
The object of punishment is deterrent, i.e. f creation of terror, 
in the criminally-minded. The object of punishment is to 'secure 
freedom of action for the moral will of every member of the 
community*. 

Green gave an English interpretation to the philosophy of 
ancient Greece and the German Idealists. He did not idealise 
the majesty of the state and "is more of an Aristotelian than a 
Platonist, and more of a Kantian than an Hegelian”. He puts 
emphasis on the individual and on the moral limitations of law. 
He puts liabilities on the state in its dealings with individuals 
and other states. But despite those limitations, the state of Green 
has a moral value. It is a being with a moral end. Rights, 
which are a necessary condition of morality, emanate from the 
state. With the sobriety of his views regarding the liberty of 
the individual, sphere of the state, right of resistance against the 
state, emanation of rights from social recognition, representative 
government and a wide franchise, Green has played a very 
important part in moulding modern political mind. 

Bradley 

F. H. Bradley, in a chapter entitled ‘My Station and Its 
Duties* of his Ethical Studies gives a definition and a doctrine 
of state more Hegelian than that of Green. Bradley conceives 
of the state as a moral organism. An individual owes his 
personality and his moral freedom to the community. The 
family, the national and the civilized characters come to a child 
because of the community. "As he grows, the community in 
which he lives pours itself into his being in the language he 
learns and the social atmosphere he breathes, so that the content 
of his being implies in its every fibre relations of community, 
on whose welfare depends the welfare of the individual.** In 
the fulfilment of his stations and his duties lies his morality. 
A "mans life with its moral duties is, in the main, filled up by 
his station in that system of wholes which the state is, and 
that this partly by its laws and institutions, and still more by its 
spirit, gives him the life which he does live and ought to live**. 17 
Bradley agrees with Hegel in viewing the state as a 'self-knowing 
and self-actualising individual*. Bradley’s conception of the state 
implies state as well as society and involves the possibility of 
an unlimited state regulation of life. Like Hegel, Bradley con¬ 
ceives of the various social groups ‘as being co-ordinated in and 
subordinated to the state*. 

The state as a moral organism has a common moral purpose. 
It has a life, spirit and consciousness of its own. It includes a 
number of such institutions with life, spirit and conscious¬ 
ness of their own. Bradley often confuses the society with the 
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state. He insists that a man must realise himself by the 
fulfilment of his social function, in his proper station in life. But 
it is difficult to locate one's proper station in life and its attendant 
functions and duties. Does a man’s station in life mean the 
actual position in sociey or does it embrace his potentialities 
also? 

Bosanquet 

B. Bosanquet, in his The Philosophical Theory of the State, 
drops some of the limitations imposed upon the state by T. H. 
Green and comes very near the Hegelian conception of the state. 
Bosanquet, too, like Green, had practical experience of civic 
life. In the formation of his theory of the state, Bosanquet is 
influenced by Rousseau's conception of the liberty of the indivi¬ 
dual, the general will of the community and their correlation 
with each other. Bosanquet believed in the reality of a group- 
mind for groups 'have their own moral rights and obligations'. 
Believing in the 'supreme and final value of the autonomy of 
the good will’, Bosanquet, like green, assigns to the state the 
negative function of removing hindrances, by force if necessary, 
in the way of the freedom of that will. Bosanquet distinguishes 
between the state as a political organisation and the society with 
its social institutions. The society is within the state and derives 
its meaning from the state so that “if we take the state in its 
fuller sense, not as a political mechanism using force, but as a 
general organisation and synthesis of life, which includes and 
correlates all other organisations, we shall see it as a group of 
groups, a community of communities, embracing and sustaining 
the whole field of social co-operation’’. 18 Bosanquet, thus, comes 
very near the Hegelian view of the state as a moral organism 
absorbing the individual will. To Bosanquet, the "state is an 
ethical idea or rather it the ethical idea, since it is the final work¬ 
ing conception of life as a whole”. A national state which 
represents “the widest organisation which has the common 
experience necessary to found a common life” 19 has a national 
spirit of its own which moulds the life of an individual. Bosan¬ 
quet, too, like Hegel, believes that individual ethics does not 
apply to actions of the state. The state itself is not bound by the 
system of rights and duties which it imposes on the individuals. 
It may be said that “Dr. Bosanquet abstracts the doctrine of the 
Real or General Will and links it with Hegelian Ideatism. His 
whole argument rests on the assertion that there is no contrasty 
no conflict, between the individual and society ” 

Bosanquet on the State 

Bosanquet bases his theory of the state on the theory of 
the general will. Like Rousseau he distinguishes between the 

Political Thought in England , 1848-1914, by Bmest Barker, p. 71. 
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actual will oi the individual which is impulsive and irrational 
and his real will which is a rational will. The real wills of the 
individuals, representing common good, make the general will 
which finds its perfect expression in the state which represents 
the rational social mind. The state is a co-ordinating and regu¬ 
lating agency. Bosanquet, like Green, assigns to the state the 
negative function of removing obstacles to moral life. But he 
concedes a higher position to the state than does Green. Green 
allowed the individual, in exceptional circumstances the right of 
.jesistance against the state on the basis of his own individual 
[conscience. Bosanquet would grant this right if the individual 
^represents social conscience. 

U&nglish Idealist theory represents a happy compromise 
between Individualism and Collectivism and brings about healthy 
relationship between Politics and Ethics. It emphasizes the 
organic nature of the society and the state and establishes true 
relationship between the individual and the state. It represents 
a reaction against the materialism of utilitarianism. It attaches 
importance to the rational element in the individual as also to 
;the social side of the individual. The negative functions it 
v assigns to the state leave the individual considerable initiative for 
self-realisation. But with all this the Idealist theory is abstract 
and unrelated to facts of life. It underestimates the force of 
habit, imitation, feeling and impulse as factors behind human 
action. It does not properly distinguish between state and societyy 
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CHAPTER XXII 


'fHE ENGLISH UTILITARIANS 
Origin of Utilitarianism 

It is hardly consistent with facts to think that Utilitarianism, 
which represents the only distinctive British contribution to 
political philosophy, began with Bentham. In the 17th century 
Richard' Cumberland, in his treatise on Natural Law, published 
first gave expression to utilitarian ideas. It was Franks 
Hutcljeson who first made use of the formula of the greatest "good 
of*fhegreatest number. Bentham himself took some of his views 
from rrigsttey. Still, Jeremy Bentham may be considered the 
real founder of the Utilitarian school because it was he who first 
gave the utilitarian system a systematic exposition and gave cur¬ 
rency to conceptions which are characteristic of utilitarianism. 

The utilitarian philosophy is not based on abstract principles 
which were so current in the Age of Reason, i.e ., the 18th cen¬ 
tury, but on hard realities of human life. It is, therefore, indue-' 
tive in method and has a practical aim in view. The utilitarians 
believe that man is social by nature and is always moved to 
action by a desire to obtain happiness and avoid pain, which 
desire involves him into relationship with other individuals, 
necessitating state reg ulatio n of mutual relations of men by legis¬ 
lation. Utilitarianism has] thus, a close touchl with practical 
ethics and politics. To the utilitarians, the stat e is a human 

welfar e. ~ 

I JJ^ilitarianigm^nhedonisBc arid pragmat ic.. It is based on 
jFpleasure-ffflff theory. The Utilitarians Assert that despite its 
'hedonistic basis, utilitarianism is not egoistic but altruistic. It 
seeks the happiness of the individual by securing the greatest 
happiness of the greatest number. The utilitarians hold that 
all men possess self-regarding and other-regarding impulses in 
varying degrees. If the emotional satisfaction of impulses is a 
powerful factor in human conduct, so is reason which compels 
a man to be other-regarding. Reason impels a man to recon¬ 
cile his self-regarding with his other-regarding impulses. It 
must be pointed out that pleasure and pain represent an indivi¬ 
dual's subjective experience and are not a sound basis for a 
theory of general happiness. While referring to general happi¬ 
ness, the utilitarians mean general welfare rather than general 
pleasure. Bentham holds that an individual becomes other- 
regarding and seeks his own happiness in general happiness 
because of certain sa nction s like law, public opinion and religiog. 

Utilitarianism became"*popblarm England In the 19ih ccn- 
turv because it reflected the aims and needs of the time. The 
Industrial Revolution had changed the structure of society in 
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England which made political, social and legal reforms impera¬ 
tive. This could not be done under the stress of the Revolu¬ 
tionary and Napoleonic wars, but from 1820 onwards the cry for 
reform became insistent. Men engaged in industries believed 
in the policy of laissez faire and free trade. On the political 
side, these free-traders were individualists. The trade union 
movement and the demand for the liberty of action and associa¬ 
tion created difficulties for the government. The industrial class 
began agitating for parliamentary reform and the reform of 
electoral law, suffrage, etc. Bentham and his disciples, with 
their philosophic radicalism, joined hands with the reformers. 
They produced a systematic body of political philosophy suited 
to the practical needs of the day and having a close touch with 
the practical welfare of human beings. 

Conception of Utility 

The word 'utility’, to a utilitarian, means the greatest happi¬ 
ness of the greatest number. Utility is welfare which includes 
everything that determines and constitutes man’s happiness. A 
utilitarian is practical and is primarily concerned with human 
life, human activity and human well-being. Politically he is a 
champion of individualism. To a 'utilitarian, ple asure js thp 
! ultimate end of^TThdividual^and^~consfantly desired. Its 
attainment in society, however, is subject to limitations or'en¬ 
couragement coming from custom and law. Happiness, there¬ 
fore, is closely, connected with legislation and state action. The 
action of the state is based on ethical considerations .and, there¬ 
fore, the utilitarian combines ethics and politics. 

1. Jeremy Bentham 

Jeremy Bentham was the real founder of the utilitarian 
school of political philosophy. He represented a type of mind in 
England that had revolutionised industry through the application 
of steam to it. Born in 1748, Bentham soon showed that he was 
an intellectual prodigy. He went to Oxford but later entertained 
a poor opinion of the education he received there. From Oxford 
he went to Lincoln’s Inn in London to receive his legal training. 
Bentham had a scientific bent of mind, given to introspection. 
From a comparatively early age he was given to problems of 
social welfare. From Priestley’s Essay on Government, Bentham 
learnt that the true end of the state was to promote the happiness 
•of the greatest number. A state and its laws were good or bad 
according as they kept this end in view. In spite of Blackstone’s 
•eulogies of the British constitution and British laws, Bentham 
was convinced that the English laws were ‘a mass of obscurities, 
fictions and formalities,’ unsuited to England of his day. In 1776 
Bentham wrote his Fragment on Govenrment, advocating change 
In the government and laws of England, which brought him into 
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contact with the ardent reformers and politicians of his day. His 
interest in the theory of jurisprudence and his zeal for legal 
reform, a zeal kept up till his death in 1832, made Bentham 
write a number of treatises, the most important of which are:— 

1. Fragment on Government (1776). 

2.i Introduction to the Principles of Morals and Legislation 
(1789). 

3. Discourse on Civil and Penal Legislation (1802). 

4. A Theory of Punishments and Rewards (1811). 

Bentham’s writings produced little practical effect during the 
18th century because of the British dislike of innovations and 
British reactions against the excesses committed by the reformers 
of the French Revolution. But after 1815, the spirit and 
philosophy of Bentham carried all before them. Bentham became 
the leader of the radical philosophers, among whom were such 
intellectual celebrities as David Ricardo, James Mill, John Stuart 
Mill, John Austin and George Grote. During his life-time, 
Bentham legislated not only for England but also for France, 
Russia, Mexico and Chili. He discounted racial differences and 
believed that he had discovered a body of general principles of 
universal application. He, therefore, was always ready to draw 
up legal codes for other countries. Bentham had no respect for 
antiquities. The age of an institution was no guarantee of its 
usefulness. Historical interpretations of institutions and histori¬ 
cal method of study had no use for him. The law and institu¬ 
tions of a country must represent the needs of the day. They 
must be judged, not with reference to past but from the point of 
view of their present utility. 

Bentham on Utility 

According to Bentham, a man was subject to two sovereign 
masters, pain and pleasure, which determined for him what was 
right and what was wrong. Bentham enumerates fourt een sim¬ 
ple ple asures. i.e., those of sense, wealth, skill, amity, good name, 
power ." piety , benevolence, njaleySEnce, "memory, imagination, 
expec tation! association and relief. Simple pains were Twelve, 
*>., privation, "sense! awkwardness, enmity, ill-name, piety, bene¬ 
volence, malevolence, memory, imagination, expectation and 
association. The principle of utility recognizes this subjection 
of man to pain and pleasure and approves or disapproves of 
actions according as they increase or decrease the happiness of 
man. Utility is “that property in any object, whereby it tends 
to produce benefit, advantage, pleasure, good, or happiness”, 1 or 
prevents the opposite of these. Happiness means pleasure—all 
pleasures being equal in quality though not in intensity or dura¬ 
tion—and the absence of pain or the surplus of pleasure over 

1 The Utilitarians, by Davidson, p. 48. 
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pain. The sanctions of pleasure are physical, religious, moral 
and political. Bentham ignored the influence of conscience or 
moral sense in human conduct. Bentham’s doctrine of utility 
applied not only to morals but also to legislation and politics. 
The aim of law should be to apportion happiness among the 
members of a community on the principle of everybody to count 
for one, and no one for more than one. Political institutions 
ought to be so devised that everybody has a share in the control 
of government. Utility, therefore, needs that there should be a 
democratic and not aristocratic or royal absolutist government 
and the government should follow the policy of laissez fcdre. The 
principle of utility, therefore, demands individualism. For the 
principle of utility, Bentham later substituted the principle of the 
greatest happiness of the greatest number. 

Origin of Political Society 

Bentham did not believe in the contractual origin of the state 
Political society, and rights and duties of the state and of the in-j 
dividuals did not emanate from consent or contract. The ultimata 
reason for men submitting to law and government is not original 
contract but present interest and utility. Governments exist! 
because they promote happiness, i.e., because of their utility.! 
Men obey the law and the state because they know that thei 
"“probable mischiefs of obedience are less than the probable mis-j 
chiefs of disobedience. ,, If, in a group, there is on the part ofj 
some of the members the habit of paying obedience to other 
members, whether one or more, that whole group constitutes a 
political society. To Bentham, therefore, habit, born of utility, 
and not contract is the basis of the state. 

Law and Rights 

Bentham began his political writings at a time when writers 
like Thomas Paine and Godwin, imbued with the spirit of the 
Age of Reason, were dilating on Natural Law and the Natural 
Rights of Man. Bentham rejected the idea of a law of nature .1 
Nature, to him, was a very vague term and, therefore, natural) 
law and natural rights were meaningless. Borrowing somewhat 
from Hobbes, Bentham conceived of law as the expression of 
the sovereign will, i n the form of a command, of a political 
society^which gets the natural obedience of its members. Legis¬ 
lation is the characteristic function of sovereignty. Law is the 
expression of will which God and man possess, but not so nature. 
There can, therefore, be a divine and a human law but no natu¬ 
ral law. But divine law, too, is unascertainable and, therefore, 
ip every political society, there must be some human will which 
g|ve$ law and which holds the sovereign power. Law, tc 
aims at four ends, security, substance, abundance 
vgpdueauality. It is general obedience which gives a" tauTSs per- 
^Sftiafence and makes it effective and thus enables it to promote 
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S he greatest happiness of the greatest number. Bentham believed 
n natural rights as little as in natural law, and characterised 
hem as simple nonsense. Ri ght s, ye not natural but are created 
by law whose worth depends on its utility, Bentham thus re- 
pkc&r natura T ^ Tl gl its -byHilitlfy: ’ Bentham believed in freedom 
and equality but he would not base them on natural law. 

Bentham on Sovereignty 

Bentham gave unlimited powers to the sovereign, who 
could legislate for all and everything. “The supreme governor's 
authority, though not infinite, must be allowed to be indefinite, 
unless limited by express convention.” The only conceivable 
restraint on a sovereign is his own anticipation of popular resist¬ 
ance, based on popular interests. Bentham believed in written 
constitutions to ensure a rational government of people, but he 
was against any bills of rights and he would give his sovereign 
the power to amend the constitution. A government was liberal 
or despotic according to the arrangement of distribution and 
application of supreme power. The sovereign was not bound to 
respect any individual rights. A right involves a correlative duty 
*but duty has no other basis than interest or utility. B will not 
perform the duty of respecting A’s rights if the consequences of 
doing so are not more agreeable to him than those of doing 
otherwise, unless the sovereign authority forces him to do so. 
Hence individual rights emanate from the sovereign. Bentham 
recognized three kinds of duties, political, religious and moral, 
and two kinds of rights, legal and moral. Natural rights had, 
as observed above, no meaning for him. 

Right of Resistance 

Bentham thought that a subject had no legal right to resist 
his sovereign. On the other hand he has a legal duty to obey 
his sovereign unconditionally. But a subject has a moral right 
and a moral duty to resist his sovereign if the utility of resistance 
were greater than the evil of resistance. The exercise of his 
unlimited powers by the sovereign would depend on considera¬ 
tions of utility. 

Government 

Bentham did not agree with Blackstone on the latter’s 
characterization of the British constitution as perfect and sug¬ 
gested some amendments to it. He was for the introduction of 
universal manhood suffrage, annual parliaments and voting by^ 
ballot. Bentham was in favour of a democratic government. He 
disliked both the monarchy and the House of Lords in Britain. 
A republican government was best because it ensured efficiency, 
economy, and* supremacy of the people, and brought about the 
greatest good of the greatest number on the basis of the id$nf% 
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of interests between the ruler and the ruled. Bentham was in 
favour of the government adopting the policy of free trade 
and laisses faire. 

Punishments 

Bentham made many suggestions for improvement in the 
laws and the administration of laws in England. He was fori 
giving publicity to laws and was in favour of the freedom of the! 
press. He prepared codes of international law, constitutional! 
law, civil law and criminal law. He began the system of separat-! 
ing jurisprudence from politics, a process completed later on by 
his disciple, John Austin. To Bentham, the only valid test of 
the adequacy of a punishment was its ability to secure public 
welfare. He believed that the English criminal law was inhuman. 
He was in favour of the reform of the criminal and the prisons, 
and suggested the building of his novel Panopticon, a wheel¬ 
shaped building, for the housing and proper observation of the! 
criminals. He had great faith in education as an instrument of 
reform. Bentham wanted universal suffrage, representative 
parliament, a responsible executive and universal education in^ 
the programme of 19th century British Liberalism. 

Bentham’s influence spread rapidly both in England and 
abroad. In England, the Free Trade and the Humanitarian 
movements owed much of their inspiration to Benthamism. 
Bentham’s writings on legislation were translated into French 
and he was made a citizen of France in 1792. His ideas and 
theories were very popular in Russia, Iberian Peninsula and 
South American republics. 

2. James Mill 

Essay on Government 

James Mill, one of the most intelligent of Bentham’s disciples, 
laid deeper the foundations of the utilitarian philosophy with the 
help of his associationist psychology. Mill agreed with Helvetius 
in believing that men were born with equal capabilities and that 
actual inequality between men was due to educational and 
environmental differences. Hence he believed strongly in the 
usefulness of education. To him, the ethical value of an act 
depended upon its utility. The function of law, therefore, was 
to regulate acts according to their tendency to promote general 
happiness or do otherwise. Mill was certain that a man natu¬ 
rally pursued his own pleasure and avoided pain. In pursuit of 
this, he was sure to encroach on others if unrestrained. A gov¬ 
ernment was, therefore, necessary to provide this restraining 
force. 

Mill on Government 

Government itself being composed of individuals who have 
ordinary human passions and tendencies and who, if unrestrained, 
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would use their powers to advance their selfish interests, Mill 
looked for a form of government which would provide against 
this tendency. He was convinced that none of the three ordinary 
forms of government, i.e., monarchy, aristocracy and democracy, 
nor even a mixed government, was suitable for the purpose m 
view. His remedy lay in a representative government, i.e., in 
a government by the people’s representatives acting as a check 
on legislative abuse. Further, the duration of the powers of 
these representatives too was to be limited to ensure their inter¬ 
ests being identical with public interest. 

Mill would not grant suffrage to those whose interests were 
safeguarded by their association with others. This struck the 
children and the women off the electoral roll. Mill was, unlike 
Bentham, against universal, even against male universal suffrage, 
for, to him, all people did not know and, therefore, could not 
(safeguard their own interests. Men above the age of forty were 
to be given the franchise. Mill favoured, the enfranchisement 
Wnd political power of the middlejrlass people, who were, to him, 
the natural guides of the nation. "In his Essay on Lotus of 
Nations, Mill advocated the formulation of a code of inter¬ 
national law and the establishment of an international tribunal. 
He was convinced of the necessity of the reform of law and 
judicial procedure in England and gave his views on the subject 
in his Essay on Jurisprudence. 

3. John Austin 

John Austin was a utilitarian jurist. He served utilitarian¬ 
ism by "elaborating from the side of jurisprudence, the philos¬ 
ophy of law”, for which utilitarianism had furnished the ethical 
basis. The chief work of Austin was to give a definiteness and 
■precision to Benthamite principles on law. Austin, therefore, 
represents a combination of utilitarianism and juristic positiv¬ 
ism. His political theories are contained in his The Province gf 
Jurisprudence Defined, in which Austin limited jurisprudence to 
p ositive law. “He separated the theory of sovereignty from its 
•emfiST'aWTiistorical background and by a process of abstraction 
built up the science of positive law.”* Though he studied in 
Germany, Austin disliked the Hegelian political theories. *He 
was, however, much influenced by the GyrilUtil ' JlTTlgT, 1 'HUgo. 

Austin on Lout 

Austin considered natural law to be vague and meaningless. 
A law is an expression of will by a determinate being for regu¬ 
lation of human conduct, entailing jUffflShltTWlP 1 Wafer egard of 
such a will. There are two kinds of law, divine and human. 
Human law again is of two kinds. Rules that are imposed by 


a History of Political Thought, by R. G. Gettell, p. 348. 
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political superiors in independent states make positive law, but 
rules set by persons who are not political superiors are to be 
classed as positive morality, A positive law, therefore, in the 
Austinian sense, may be defined as a command, given by a politi¬ 
cal superior which is binding because of the power of the superior 
to enforce penalties in case of its breach. Austin distinguished 
clearly^ the sphere of law from the sphere of ethics. 

Origin of the State 

Austin did not believe in the state originating in a social 
contract. He had an organistic conception of state. The state 
grows due to the “perception of fKe uffllfy‘‘of^polftical govern¬ 
ment, or the preference of the hulk of the community of any 
government to anarchy ”. 3 Men obey the state not because of any 
formal consent but dye to th$ force. .Qf habit of pbedigjjce. With 
men of reason, the chief reason of the existence ana continuance 
of a state is its utility; whereas in backward communities, the 
state rests on custom, irrational sentiment or prejudice. The end 
of the state is the greatest good of the greatest number. Austin 
insisted that the state should not make as the object of its policy 
a single element of happiness, for example, property. Austins 
was against the notion of any natural rights of an individual* 
against the state. All rights, to him, were created by law. 

Austinian Conception of Sovereignty 

The only distinctive contribution to political philosophy 
made by Austin is his doctrine of sovereignty. His definition of 
sovereignty and the state is:— 

“If a determinate human superior, not in the habit of obedi¬ 
ence to a like superior, receive habitual obedience from the bulk 
of a given society, that determinate superior is sovereign in that 
society, and the society (including the superior) is a society 
political and independent ”. 4 

According to Austin the sovereignty is vested, not in the 
king nor in the whole people but in that determinate part of the 
people which exercises sovereign power. According to this defi¬ 
nition of Austin, where would one locate the sovereignty of the 
United States of America? the sovereign, to Austin, is the 
source of all positi ve laws to which ol>edience is habitually given. 
Customary rufeST too, may be said to come from the sovereign 
because he allows them to be operative. Austin’s, like Hobbes’, 
sovereign is absolute and above any restrictions of law. He is 
free from considerations of any lgjal rights and duties* being 
himself the source of them. Sovereignty must be indivisible and 
unlimited. Austin's sovereign is a legal sovereign. According 

» The Utilitarians, by Davidson, p. 241. 

4 twisprudence, Vol. I, p. 225. 
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to Austin, the ultimate sovereignty must reside in the state and 
not in any section of it. 

ft 

Criticism 

Austin’s theory of sovereignty does not square with the 
facts of political reality. A 'determinate sovereign is not abso¬ 
lutely essential to the state. In fact it is generally difficult to 
-determine the real sovereign in a state, particularly in federations. 
To Austin, whatever the sovereign permits is law. But in prac¬ 
tice the sovereign has to permit deep-rooted customs and usages 
and, therefore, the sovereign is not the only source of law. 
Austin overemphasizes the element of coercion in his definition 
of sovereignty. The power of the sovereign may be theoretically 
tmlimited but there are, in practice, very powerful political, 
international and historical limitations to it. 

Civil Liberty 

Austin defined political or civil liberty to be the freedom of 
action left or granted by a sovereign to its subjects. A sovereign 
can narrow or widen the scope of the liberties of its subjects and 
in this, it has no restrictions except those based on customs, 
habits and traditions of people. The principle of utility itself 
helps the state in deciding the limits of civil liberty. Austin hadl 
no love for exaggerated notions of liberty. To him, “political or 
civil liberty is not more worthy of eulogy than political or legaf 
restraint”. Austin, did not like a democratic form of government 
and opposed parliamentary reform in 1859. 


4. John Stuart Mill 

John Stuart Mill was trained up by his father, James Mill, 
and John Austin. In his earlier days, Mill was very considerably 
influenced by Bentham’s philosophy and its reforming pro¬ 
gramme. But with the passage of time, many of the evils, against 
which the early utilitarians laboured hard, ceased to exist and 
Benthamism began yielding place to other philosophic systems. 
The biological speculations of Darwin and Spencer and the socio¬ 
logical researches of Auguste Comte had set in motion new cur¬ 
rents of thought and Johri Stuart Mill was not uninfluenced T>y 
them. J. S. Mill, while still a utilitarian, somewhat modified the 
narrow principles of the original Benthamite utilitarianism. Ben- 
|c tham and John Mill, for instance, believed that pleasures were 
different in 'quantity only, not in quality. J. S. Mill saw both 
qualitative and quantitative differences^, in pleasures.^ ”1F to 
Bentham, a 'pushpin was as good as poetry’, Mill held »a differ- 
*ent view. Mill broujgJyL^bout a greater Identification / 
individual happiness M , g ener ^TOppiftess than did 
utilitarian sf^ndSfirdisnor^SBeagerST ov 
-ness, but the gmt^amount of happiness altogether. 1 
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Bentham, Mill held that there were internal as well as external 
sanctions for happiness. Unlike Bentham and James Mill, John 
Stuart Mill held liberty to be a personal right. His conception 
of liberty was not based on the principle of Benthamite utility. 
His assertion that the whole world was not justified in suppress¬ 
ing one individual's freedom of thought and expression was not 
in accord with the Benthamite principle of the greatest good 
of the greatest number. 

The principles of political philosophy of J. S. Mill are to be 
found mainly in his— 

1. On Liberty (1859). 

2. Considerations on Representative Government . 

Mill believes that “society is not founded on a contract ". 5 
The Government comes into existence for social well-being. 
Political institutions find their basis in human will and interest. 
A government owes its authority to the consent and co-operation 
of the people. The end of the government is to promote social 
welfare by promoting the qualities of virtue and intelligence in 
a number of concrete human beings. 

Mill on Liberty 

Mill attaches great importance to individual liberty and lays 
down that governmental interference in individual activity should 
be reduced to the minimum. On the basis of utility, Mill deve¬ 
lops a complete system of individualism and laissez faire. He 
defends the freedom of thought and expression. He recognizes 
“the necessity to the mental well-being of mankind (on which all 
their otFer well-being depends) of freedom of opinion and free¬ 
dom of the expression of opinion " 6 Originality in thought and 
conduct and individuality are factors making towards social wel¬ 
fare. The development of man should be on individual lines but 
this development should not ignore an individual's social duties 
and responsibilities. Individual development enriches the world 
by a variety of characters. MiU, therefore, in the beginning 
opposed state education as producing individuals of an uniform 
stamp. Though the fundamental message of Mill was one of 
liberty, it was the liberty of the individual and not of groups 
or abstractions. 

Mill was an individualist because he believed that the indivi¬ 
dual was the ultimate reality.. Progress was innovation which 
was individual. ‘No society in which eccentricity is a matter of 
reproach .can be in a wholesome state.' Mill also feared the 


a Utilitarianism, Liberty and Representative Government of /. S> 
Mm, edited by A. D. Lindsay, p. 132. 

• ibid,, p. 111. 
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power of collective tyranny. In spite of his individualism, how¬ 
ever, Mill believed that men were stupid and selfish individually 
and mediocre collectively. ' 

Representative Government 

To Mill, there “is no difficulty in showing that the ideally 
best form of government is that in which the sovereignty, or 
supreme controlling power in the last report, is vested in the 
aggregate 61 the community, every citizen not only having 
a’voice in the exercise' of that ultimate sovereignty, but being, 
at least occasionally, called on to take an actual part in the gov¬ 
ernment, by the personal discharge of some public function, local 
or general/’ 7 “But since all cannot, in a community exceeding 
a single small town, participate personally in any but some very 
minor portions of the public business, it follows that the ideal 
type of a perfect government rpiust be representative/’ 8 Mill 
agreed with Austin in believing that in every political society 
there must be a determinate absolute human sovereign. In 
England such a sovereign was the British Parliament. The 
function of the representative sovereign body should be neither 
active legislation nor active administrative interference but a 
general policy of scrutiny and control. 

Proportional Representation 

Mill viewed with alarm the growth of radical democracy in 
England. Democratic despotism was more to be feared than 
aristocratic or monarchical despotism. Extreme democracy 
would kill individuality. Mill saw the dangers of representative 
democracy tbo. “The positive evils and dangers of the repre¬ 
sentative, as of every other form of government, may be reduced 
to two heads: first, general ignorance and incapacity, or, 
to speak more moderately, insufficient mental qualifications, in 
tfie controlling body; secondly the danger of its being under the 
influence of interests not identical with the general welfare of 
the communityRepresentative government gave undue domi¬ 
nation to numerical majority. It tended towards ‘collective 
mediocrity’. Mill was very conscious of the majority tyrannis¬ 
ing over the minorities and the inadequate representation of the 
latter in the parliament. Ordinarily, a majority party succeeds 
in securing a greater number of seats in parliament than their 
proportionate number of votes would justify. To guard against 
this injustice, Mill supported the system of propo^nal repre¬ 
sentation. He ranked “Mr. Hare’s plan among tfie very *gr&X- 

7 Utilitarianism, Liberty and Representative Government of /. S. 
Mitt, edited by A. D. Lindsay, p. 207. 

• Ibid.pp. 217-218. 

• Ibid. t p. 243. 
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est improvements yet made in the theory and practice of govern¬ 
ment/' 10 Mill believed that representative government, though 
best, would not do for all people. Despotism was bad because it 
led to passive indifferentism in politics. Mill’s insistence on 
the place of minorities makes him one of the progenitors of 
modern pluralism. 

Mill thought it necessary that the legislators should be wise, 
educated and enlightened. He was in favour of granting univer¬ 
sal suffrage to men and women, knowing the three R’s. He, 
however, advocated plurality of votes to higher-educated citizens 
which would secure proportionate weight to men of superior 
intelligence. He even drew up a list of those classes, whose 
superior intelligence entitled them to plural voting. Mill was 
against the system of voting by ballot, for a vote, to him, was 
not a mere right, but a trust demanding a due sense of respons¬ 
ibility which should obviate the necessity of secret voting. Mill 
was opposed to the payment of Members of Parliament. He 
did not express his opinion about monarchy but considered the 
House of Lords to be a useful body for drafting bills. Mill was 
opposed to the unlimited interference of government in economic 
and industrial matters. 

Mill's Modified Utilitarianism 

J. S. Mill, as the greatest of Bentham’s disciples, differed 
a little from his master in his utilitarianism. But he simply 
"softened the angles’ of Benthamism without introducing any new 
principles. In economic theory, Mill diverged from original 
Benthamism when he argued that instead of pure competition, 
based on the notions of individualism and laissez faire policy, 
co-operation was necessary for production. In spite of utilitarian 
individualism, Mill realized that there were some avenues of 
social effort. He stressed more than other Benthamites did, the 
importance of education from the standpoint of liberty and 
representative government. Mill made whatever improvements 
were called for in Benthamism in the latter half of the 19th cen¬ 
tury. If the utilitarianism of Min were not unalloyed nor were 
his individualism and democratism. 

Influence of Utilitarianism 

Utilitarianism, a British gift to political philosophy, repre¬ 
sented a British reaction against the vague generalities about 
natura] rights and social contract and the mystic idealism of the 
German political philosophers. Utilitarianism brought political 
theory back from the abstractions of the Age of Reason to the 


*• Utilitarianism, Liberty and Representative Government of /. S. 
MUl t edited by A. D. Lindsay, p. 263. 
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level o! concrete realities. The Utilitarian philosophers, parti¬ 
cularly Bentham and Austin, rendered valuable service to politi¬ 
cal philosophy by giving simplicity and definiteness to its political 
terminology. They constructed a new theory of gover^tat, 
according to which government was based not on contracts T>ut 
on the habit of obedience, born of utility. The individualism and 
emphasis on individual liberty of utilitarianism represented a 
much-heeded corrective to the growing deification* of the omni¬ 
potent state at the hands of the Idealist, school. The individual 
was rescued from his complete absorption by the state and 
became the prominent subject of political speculation once again. 
The utilitarians, however, viewed their political society merely 
as an aggregate of so many individuals. They failed to realize 
that an aggregate possesses attributes different from those of the 
individuals who compose it and that such an aggregate has a 
life of its own. Their political philosophy did not take count 
of such a thing as group psychology. Their theory of state is, 
therefore, more a theory of government than one of the state. 
Utilitarianism had little influence on the Continent because of its 
metaphysical weakness, whereas Germany, the leader of Conti¬ 
nental political speculation, was more interested in metaphysics 
than pure political speculation. 

Achievements of Benthamism 

Bentham and his followers are chiefly responsible for the 
parliamentary reforms in England during the I9tk century. The 
Municipal Reform Act of 1835 in England and the reorganisa¬ 
tion of the administrative machinery in India are very much 
due to the activities of the Benthamite school. The whole reform 
of law and legal procedure as well as of prisons in England is 
the direct outcome of Bentham’s suggestions. It was due to the 
influence of his school that university education became available 
in England to people other than the Church of England ones, 
and that trade unions were established. It would be no exagge¬ 
ration to say that every important reformer in England during 
the 19th century was a Benthamite. Benthamism was influential 
because it answered to the spirit of the times. The generation 
after the French Revolution was determined to do away with 
natural rights and secure property. It picked up the Benthamite 
doctrines because they were conservative and practical, Bentham¬ 
ism represented an anti-socialist theory because it was individual¬ 
istic. It limited the sphere of the government to the minimum 
and provided for freedom of contract. The promotion of the 
well-being of the state in terms of Individual activity was funda¬ 
mental to it. The Benthamite influence waned after 1870, though 
the collectivism of to-day is based on the Benthamite conception 
of the greatest good of the greatest number. 
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CHAPTER XXIII 

SOCIETARIAN POLITICAL THEORY 


The Rise of Socialism 

The rise of socialism in its modern form is due to the Industrial 
Revolution but the levelling tendencies of the French Revolution 
had their own part to play in furtherance of the socialistic 
movement. The confiscation of the property of the nobility and 
the church, during the early years of the Revolution, raised the 
general question of ownership in property. In 1796, an abortive 
movement led by Babouf in Paris was aimed at the abolition of 
private property, especially in land. From 1815, new economic 
factors appeared prominently which made fine rise of social¬ 
ism inevitable. The Industrial Revolution was attended with 
many economic and social evils. The factory system of produc¬ 
tion made the rich richer and the poor poorer. The gulf between 
capital and labour got widened. The Industrial Revolution 
altogether changed the economic structure of society. Popula¬ 
tion shifted from the rural to the urban, i.e., industrial, areas, 
subjecting large numbers of men and women to the unhealthi¬ 
ness, morally and physically, of the evils of life in congested 
areas. The Trade Union Movement, suppressed by capitalist 
governments at first, embittered the relations between the em¬ 
ployer and the employee. Anti-labour laws were passed in many 
industrial countries. * The capitalist economists like Ricardo 
wrote in defence of capital and its importance in the economic 
life of a nation. This capitalist economic theory, coupled with 
the economic dislocation caused by the factory system, resulted, 
by way of reaction, in the inception and growth of the early 
systematic socialism. 

Utopian Socialism in England 

In Britain, Robert Owen was responsible for the rise of what 
is known as Sentimental or Utopian Socialism. A factory-owner 
himself, Owen began, from 18w, to regulafe the relations be¬ 
tween the employer and the employees on the basis of co-ope ra- 
tion rather than competition. Between 1820-40, Owenism suc¬ 
ceeded in bringing about some pro-labour legislation in Britain. 
The Trade Union law was repealed in 1825 in Britain and in 
1833 laws were passed to regulate factories in the interests of 
the workers. About this time-, some' socialist writers like 
Thompson and Hodgskin began denying the right of capital to 
rent and profit. While Owenism introduced a practical kind of 
socialism in Britain, in France, during this period, men like 
Charles Fourier and St. Simon approached the question of social 
reform necessitated by the evils of industrialism, from the point 
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of view of philosophic speculation. They aimed at the removal 
of poverty of the labourers. 

Both Owenism and St. Simonism depended for success upon 
the adoption of their systems by capitalists, who did not very 
much feel interested in doing so. This resulted in a demand on 
the part of labouring classes to overthrow the existing economic 
system by all possible means. The socialist writers began to 
stress the necessity of the nationalisation of the means of pro¬ 
duction for the benefit of the bulk of the nation, i.e ., the work¬ 
ers, whose good must be the end of every government. About 
1840, French writers like Louis Blanc and Proudhon began to 
assert the right of the labour to the products of its labour, regard¬ 
less of the claims of the capitalists. Sentimental socialism was 
replaced by political socialism. Louis Blanc and men of his 
type realised that social and ecOfiomic" changes could not be 
brought about unless labour controlled the political machinery of 
the government. Louis Blanc advocated a labour democracy. 
He got his chance in 1848 but his system failed hopelessly, due 
in no small measure to the hostility of the Provisional Govern¬ 
ment, which was in power in France in 1848. Proudhon was 
an anarchist and would have no government at all. In (1848) 
Karl Marx and Frederick Engels drafted the famous CotnrMttf- 
ist Manifesto. Revolutionary socialism began to affect political 
theory and political practice. This kind of socialism pointed out 
the irreconcilability of the interests of the workers and those of 
the capitalists and advocated a class war for the establishment 
of the hegemony of the proletariat. 

I. The French Socialistic Theory 
1. Jean de Sismondi ' 

Utopian Socialism in France 

The socialism of Sismondi, St. Simon and Fourrier in France 
and of Owen and his followers in England is Utopian Social¬ 
ism, to be distinguished from the later Marxian Revolutionary 
Socialism. The Utopian Socialists believed that political ills * 
would be removed by the removal of social evils. They agreed in 
their belief that poverty was a great social evil. They denounced 
unfair competition in commerce and industry, unearned incre¬ 
ments and the existing capitalist system as the chief causes of 
the prevalent poverty. They were against economic individual¬ 
ism. French socialism began with an attack on the economic 
evils brought about by the laisses faire policy advocated by the 
Adam Stnith school. " ~ 

In 1819, Sismondi published his New Principles of Political 
Economy which represents the first effective criticism of the 
laissez faire doctrine. Sismondi's New Principles practically 
marks the beginning of humanitarian economics developed later 
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on by Christian Socialists. In contradistinction to the economic 
policy of the Adam Smithites which aimed at the increase of 
the national wealth, Sistnondi's New Principles aimed at the 
increase of national happiness. Sismondi was not in favour of 
the abolition of the existing social order and of private 
property, advocated by earlier communists. His chief aim was 
to urge the government to regulate the distribution of the 
national wealth in a more equitable way, by abandoning 
its laissec faire policy. Sismondi subjected the laissez faire 
regime to a severe criticism by pointing out the evils attend¬ 
ant on capitalism. There could be no harmony between 
capital and labour and, therefore, the maintenance of the 
capitalistic system was injurious to society. A capitalistic 
system, based on laissez faire , was bound to result in over¬ 
production which must produce spasmodic crises, fatal to the eco¬ 
nomic welfare of the society. In a society, built upon competi¬ 
tion, the workers are helpless against the capitalist or, in other 
words, the society is at the mercy of the individual. In the 
capitalist system, the divorce between lalxmr and property is 
hopeless because it is very difficult for a worker to enter the 
ranks of property-holders. 

To remove some of the evils of the capitalist system, 
Sismondi suggested the necessity of a system of industrial insur¬ 
ance to provide the worker with continuous means of livelihood. 
The worker ought to have the right of combining against the 
employer, a right which he had been deprived of in France in 
1791. The freedom of contract begins when there is equality of 
bargaining power and there can be no such equality between 
labour and capital, unless the workers can combine against the 
capitalists. Besides, Sismondi demanded the abolition of child- 
labour, the limitation of hours of labour to twelve a day and 
one day rest in a week. Sismondi, thus, foreshadowed the social¬ 
ised liberalism of the latter half of the 19th century by demand¬ 
ing state intervention in social and economic matters on a very 
large scale. 

2. St. Simon 

Positive Morality 

St. Simon, a nobleman by birth, began his career of a social¬ 
ist-economist with his Genevan Manuscripts. His writings 
during 1815-25 represent a consistent economic theory. The 
Simonian system is less concrete than that of Fourier but em¬ 
bodies a sounder bask philosophy. The best exposition of the 
Simonian doctrines is to be found in the writings of one of his 
disciples named Enfantin. St. Simon was convinced that a posi¬ 
tive morality must replace the religious morality which had 
ceased to influence people. Such a system of positive morality, 
which is to give society a new basis of life, must be built upon 
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the existing industrial system. St. Simonian theory, therefore, 
represents industrialism modified with a certain amount of 
socialism and later became the basis for the positivism of 
Auguste Comte and a good support for economic liberalism. 
With St. Simon, production is the starting point of any political 
analysis. Political liberty is closely related to the system of 
production, a conception in which Simon may be said to have 
anticipated the materialistic interpretation of history which be¬ 
came, in the hands of Karl Marx, an argument for the inevita¬ 
bility of class war. St. Simon viewed the French Revolution as 
a class war and jn spite of his birth threw his lot on the side 
of the workers. 

Regulation of Society on the Basis of Productive Capacity 

St. Simon brings out clearly the distinction between produc¬ 
tive industries and classes on the one hand, and the non-pro¬ 
ductive or positively destructive activities and classes on the 
other. To him, the productive classes are the only useful classes 
in society and must eventually become the only class. Simon 
urges that the abolition of aristocracy would not ruin the society 
but that any ruining of those engaged in productive work would 
ruin the whole social order. St. Simon is for the abrogation of 
class distinctions, which, if at all, should be due to greater or 
lesser productive capacity. He suggests a new social order 
based on the political hegemony of the productive classes. Pro¬ 
ducers, representing capacity, must supplant the consumers, 
representing wealth, in political power. He views his new social 
order as having a monarchical government, in which the supreme 
political power would be in the hands of a Parliament which 
would include (1) a House of Invention, including engineers, 
poets, painters, architects, etc., (2) a House of Examination, 
including Physicists and Mathematicians, and (3) a House of 
Execution, including captains of industry. The first House 
would propose laws, the second pass them and the third execute 
them. St. Simon was for the subordination of politics to eco¬ 
nomics. He would reduce the functions of the government to 
mere police work. 

St. Simon on Property 

The importance of St. Simon lies in the fact that he realises 
that private property is exploitation unless it is the result of 
effort, *>., labour. He did recognise clearly the fact of the 
existence of a class warfare. The real distinction between men 
is one between the worker and the idler, a distinction depending 
largely on the form of property organisation. St. Simon realised 
the superiority of the producer's interest over consumer's inter¬ 
est from the point of view of social well-being. He was not 
in favour of a community of goods. Nor was he in favour of 
an equal share for all regardless of effort put forth. He viewed 
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property from an evolutionary point of view and showed that 
forms of property changed from time to time. In his New 
Christianity , St. Simon proposed the supplanting of the existing 
forms of religion by a new ethical order, aiming at the improve¬ 
ment of the conditions of the poor. 

St. Simon's system was developed, after his death, by his 
disciples, prominent among whom were Enfantin and Bazard, 
in the direction of collectivism. These disciples formed a society 
to practise the SmJ^aV religion. This society, however, was 
dissolved six years later, in 1831, by the police. The St. Simo- 
nian school has taught the world that the goal *of humanity has 
been the 'exploitation of the globe by association*, though in the 
past, humanity, more than nature, had been exploited through 
the institutions of slavery and serfdom. With Enfantin, there 
developed also the criticism of private property. According to 
him, the social order should be based on the principle of the 
abolition of property. All wealth should be inherited by the state. 
The St. Simonians profoundly influenced J. S. Mill who was a 
friend of Enfantin and Auguste Comte. 

3. Fourrier 

The Phalange 

Charles Fourrier was another great figure in French Social¬ 
ism. Fourrier has been variously viewed as an insane writer 
with moments of lucidity and the best suggestive writer on social¬ 
ism of the 19th century. He was not a centralising collectivist 
like St. Simon. He looked with disfavour at the wastefulness 
of production and stressed the necessity of order and harmony. 
A prominent feature of his philosophy is the doctrine of ‘pas¬ 
sional attraction*, according to which passion rather than reason 
is the basis of every kind of association, particularly a produc¬ 
tive association. Men retain agreeable functions and assign dis¬ 
agreeable ones to others. The primary concern .of Fou rrier was 
with agricultural rather than industrial production. His remedy 
foi restoring order and harmony in the economic and political 
life was the ‘phalange', representing a communal life. The 
phalange was a decentralised separated community which con¬ 
sisted of 400 families, each family consisting of four persons. 
These 1,600 persons were to form a self-sufficing community 
on the basis of integral co-operation. This society would 
govern itself through its own elected leaders and would be related 
to other communities on a federal basis. It would be an agri¬ 
cultural rather than an industrial federation with headquarters 
at Constantinople. 

Fourrier realised that labour could not be made attractive 
unless the wage-earner could be transformed into a capitalist and 
disagreeable tasks were handsomely rewarded. The phalange 
was to consist of capitalists, labourers and men of creative genius. 
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Bach would contribute to the productiveness of the community. 
Specialisation of function would create zest for work. Every 
member of the phalange was to be a capitalist, holding share 
according to a scale which assigned a fixed proportion, viz,, 5/12 
to labour, 4/12 to capital and 3/12 to business talent. A mini¬ 
mum return was guaranteed to all workers for family support. 
Each worker was to have the right of work, in occupations of his 
choice and capacity. Fourrier was convinced that his system of 
phalanges would abolish property, bring happiness and liberty 
and stop coercive activities of the state. 

Fourrier's system anticipated the entrance of women into 
industry and their social emancipation as a result of this entrance. 

J. S. Mill’s advocacy of women’s position and rights in politics 
is traceable to Fourrier’s ideas about them. Fourrier also 
inspired the reorganisation of the education of children. He dis¬ 
cussed the question of domestic service and suggested co-opera¬ 
tive living. The trend of Fourrier’s thought was in the direction 
of philosophical anarchy. 

4. Proudhon 

'What is Property?’—1840. 

Anarchism 

Pierre Joseph Proudhon came into prominence after the 
failure in 1848 of the Utopian idealistic socialism. Louis Blanc’s 
experiment was a disastrous failure and led to radical socialism 
in France. Proudhon was really not a socialist. He was an 
anarchist, for he repudiated government altogether. He believed 
in the natural equality of men and the right of every man to 
the product of his own labour. To Proudhon, ‘property is 
robbery’. Unlike the Simonians, he held that in society the only 
just rule was the equal sharing of the products of joint labour. 
Productive superiority gives more distinction and satisfaction but 
should not mean more wages. To Proudhon, labour alone was 
productive, for land and capital, without labour, could not pro¬ 
duce anything. The institution of property was responsible for 
the existence of an equally bad institution—the government. Both 
these institutions owed their origin to the strong usurping control 
over material things in the state of nature, which represented 
a state of ‘negative communism’. Proudhon even criticised com¬ 
mon property in a socialistic state. 

Proudhon borrowed many of his ideas from Godwin. His 
anarchism was in sharp contrast with the earlier dfopian social¬ 
ism in France. The earlier socialistic systems were socialistic 
and not individualistic in their tendencies. They were for purg¬ 
ing the government of its coercive activities but were not agaitjst^ 
the institution of government altogether. Proudhon’s anarchism 
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was strictly individualistic and his abolition of government was 
distinctly revolutionary in conception. 

II. The Engush Socialistic Theory 

The Importance of English Socialism 

In the history of the socialistic movement, England has 
played a very prominent part. This is but natural since the 
effects of the Industrial Revolution were first felt in England. 
The English socialist movement developed along two lines. 
Socialism born of Godwinian theories progressed along anarch¬ 
istic lines, while Ricardo's principle that ‘labour is the source of 
vaW^ inspired another school of socialist thought in England 
which developed along economic lines. The importance of the 
English socialist movement is evidenced by the fact that conti¬ 
nental socialism derived much of its inspiration from English 
socialism. The French socialistic ideas are traceable to English 
sources. Besides, both Frederick Engels and Karl Marx worked 
for sometime in London. Karl Manger in his The Right to the 
Whole Produce of Labour pointed out that Marx borrowed his 
ideas from English Socialists. 

1. Dr. Hall 

The first notable English socialist is Dr. Hall who, in 1805, 
published a book entitled Effects of Civilisation on European 
States. He also wrote An Answer to Malthus. In his first 
book, Dr. Hall criticised the character of the European civiliza¬ 
tion which was characterised by the division of society into the 
rich and the poor, as also by the existence of a body of pension¬ 
ers or parasites upon the industry of other people. Dr. Hall 
criticised the legal position of private property and held that so 
long as private property was a legal institution, social welfare 
was impossible of realisation. He held the view that every 
person had a right to the whole produce of his labour. He 
favoured the abolition of the rule of primogeniture. He was for 
the nationalisation of land and the division of land among fami¬ 
lies in estates varying in size with the size of the family. Luxu¬ 
ries should not be produced at the cost of the necessaries of life. 

2. Robert Owen 
Environment and Character 

Robert Owen, a Welshman, was a practical idealist. To 
Leslie Stephen, he was ‘one of those intolerable bores who was 
the very salt of the Earth'. In his The Netv View of Society, 
Owen held that character was all-important and that character 
was formed by environment, including the influence of language, 
country, religion, parentage and society. The magic of property, 
too, was great, so that nobody should be property-less. The 
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character was formed for and not by the individual. Owen be¬ 
lieved that men were essentially good and that social evils were 
due to the industrial system. Private property and religion were 
disturbing the harmony of the world. 

Owen tried to bring about a new economic and social order 
by basing the relations between the employers and the employees 
on co-operation rather than competition. Due to the efforts of 
the Owenite school a good deal of legislation, useful for the 
labourers, was passed which aimed at the shortening of hours 
of work and granting of adequate wages to labourers. This was 
accompanied by the education of the factory children and the 
starting of mechanical schools for the adults. Owen proposed 
that all child labour below the age of ten should be abolished 
and that children between the ages of ten and twelve should not 
work for more than six hours a day. 

In his The Book of the New Moral World , Owen made a 
number of useful suggestions. He proposed that every man, 
instead of remaining a hired employee, should become a master. 
This could be brought about if every man were allowed to retain 
the fruits of his labour. The idle man and the entrepreneur 
should be eliminated from the economic field. Productive asso¬ 
ciations should be started. The exchange value ought to be 
measured not in terms of money but according to the number of 
hours of labour spent upon a commodity. Owen suggested the 
starting of labour exchanges. He had a great hold on the work¬ 
ing classes but had no influence with the middle class people, 
due to his attack on the clergy. Both the employers and the 
clergy undermined his influence. 

Utopian Communities 

Owen put up a novel scheme for a new social and economic 
order. The unit of this order was a community of families, 
containing from 500 to 3,000 persons living on a sufficient tract 
of land. Each community was to have a council for internal 
affairs composed of men between 30 and 40 in age and another 
council for external affairs, i.c. f to regulate relations with other 
similar communities, composed of men between 40 and 60 years 
in age. Owen organised many such Utopian communities, 
notable among them being those at New Lenark in Scotland and 
at New Harmony in Indiana, for industrial and educational 
experiments. The primary communities were to form unions 
under similar councils for larger areas. The councils of the 
communities were to act according to the Owen code, which 
aimed at imparting education and industrial training on the basic 
principle of formation of character under good environment. 
Members of the communities, acting irrationally, were to be 
removed to hospitals for physical, mental or moral invalids. 

ia 
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In spite of the ultimate fate of his communities, Robert Owen 
did succeed in bringing about a certain amount of improvement 
in the condition of the workers. He was responsible for the 
growth of the spirit of co-operation, which resulted in the forma¬ 
tion of both Producer's and Consumer's co-operative socie¬ 
ties. His insistence on the spirit of solidarity among workers 
led to the formation of the National Union of Workingmen 
in 1834. Utopian Socialism of Owen represents, on the whole, 
a very important phase in the economic life of Britain. 

There were, besides Owen, many other socialist writers in 
Britain, among whom the most notable were William Thompson, 
Thomas Hodgskin, John Grey and John Francis Bray. Thomp¬ 
son urged that labour was the source of all value in exchange 
and that the labourer was entitled to the full share of his produce. 
He was for the reconstruction of the social order on the lines 
laid down by Robert Owen. He believed, with Owen, that 
co-operation would harmonize the relations between the employer 
and the labourer. Thompson was in favour of equality of 
remuneration. His defence of the rights of women had its own 
share in converting J. S. Mill to be a feminist. Hodgskin was 
a sort of a philosophical anarchist, believing that as universal 
nature worked through all men, governmental authority was 
useless. He was also in favour of the right of the labourer to 
the whole produce of his labour. Besides, he pleaded for the 
abolition of the system of inheritance and advocated the national¬ 
isation of land. The natural right to property depended on pro¬ 
ductive labour, artificial on force and conquest. J. S. Bray may 
be called the ancestor of modern guild socialism. In 1850, a 
society for promoting workingmen's associations was started in 
England. The publicity organ of this society was entitled The 
Christian Socialist. Charles Kingsley and F. D. Maurice were 
the leaders of Christian Socialism. They aimed at securing more 
liberal legislation in favour of the working classes and at getting 
legal recognition for co-operative associations. 

III. The German Socialist Theory 
1. Karl Marx 

Karl Marx was bom in Germany in 1818. He studied at 
the University of Weimar, mixed with revolutionaries, went to 
Berlin and began ter study economics there. He was then asked 
to leave Prussia. He went to Paris, met Proudhon and read the 
writings of some French radicals there. Marx was very consi¬ 
derably influenced by Hegelian dialectics and by the English 
socialists and economists like^Adam Smith , Ricardo and William 
Thompson. He borrowed, for hmanceTnis ideas regarding his 
theory value from VJfjpiam ^Thompson's Inquiry into 

the Printfpt& of the Distribution of Wealth , published in 1826. 
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Marx soon got tired of Utopian Socialism. He became deeply 
interested in economic matters and began to contribute to the 
press. His writings show evidence of a very wide reading of 
English ecpnomic theory from Adam Smith to J. S. Mill. 
During the revolutionary upheaval of 1848, Marx issued the 
Communist Manifesto , written in collaboration with Frederick 
Engels. 

The Communist Manifesto 

The Communist Manifesto deals with the evolution and 
achievements* 0 ? the bourgeoisie class which arose out of feudal- 
ism^and which gave birtn to modern capitalism and was conse¬ 
quently responsible for the rise of the proletariat, economic 
anarchy and periodical crises, The Manifesto also showed that 
human history, since the creation of private property, had been 
a history of class struggle, viz ., of Conflict between freeman 
versus slave, amT^oT*capitalist versus labourer, etc. It also deals 
with* the role of the proletariat and with the revolutionary action 
of their leaders, the Communists. The Manifesto also criticises 
other socialist schools. Marxism being the outcome of the revo¬ 
lutionary unrest of the mid-nineteenth century Europe, not only 
was his neW economic order revolutionary in conception but 
Marx, unlike the Utopian Socialists, advocated the use of force 
tO capture the state which represented the machinery of exploi¬ 
tation used by the possessing and ruling classes. The proletariat 
must resort to revolution, for they “have nothing to lose in it 
but their chains”. His^editorship of the Rheinish Zeitung , his 
friendship with Frederick Engels and his controversies with 
Bauer, Ruge and Proudhon did much to develop Marx's ideas. 
His The Holy Family contains “the germs of the materialistic 
conception of nistory as well as the first attempt to give a social 
revolutionary interpretation to the class struggle between capital 
and laboty .* ~The Poverty of Philosophy (1847) of Marx 
represents an an^i-Proudbon attitude and embodies a critical 
survey of Utopian Socialism. 

The substance of the political philosophy of Marx is to be 
found in his— 

1. The Communist Manifesto , drafted in co-operation with 

Frederick Engels, 

2. The Critique of Political Economy. 

3. Das Capital . 

Intellectual Indebtedness of Marx 

The political philosophy of Marx lies implicit in his essen¬ 
tially economic works. The writings of Karl Marx represent the 

classic exffcsftioh,of scientific socialising,but there is practically no 

. 1 *■ 

* The Life and Teaching of Karl Marx , by Max Baer, p. 21. 
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single element in his writings which had not been anticipated more 
orTfess fully by previous writers. The materialistic interpreta- 
history had already been given b y Hami^on and o thers. 
The notion of a class war is set out by ln his Cenevan 

Marx borrowed his theory % of value from English 
socialistic thinkers. Marx’s main contribution to socialism was 
the outlining of deductions to be drawn from the generalisation 
t>f earlier writers. The real value of Marx lie* ir\ fos launching 
} sustained attack ofTTHe^igTon ..QLcapjtalism. “ With" Marx , 
pXSaffttff^ecame^ffiern^ or cosmopolitan in scope iiT con¬ 
trast i*ror national industrialism of his prede- 
pSBfcOfS?** Marx attacked the existing capitalist msTifutionsTTIe 
HWb'fiot believe in the essential goodness of man. Hfe conceived 
pf a man more as an eCbnoniicthan a political animal. 

The philosophy of liarx is divisible into three portions, 
i.e., (1) a purely philosophical section,,on dialectics, (2) pure 
economics and* (7)^Tiistorical materialism. The three coftf£r* 
political philosophy of Marx are the materialistic 
or economic interpretation of history, the doctrine of class 
struggle and the concept of surplus* value. The theory of histori¬ 
cal materialism begins in the Communist Manifesto and is 
expounded in the Critique pf Political Economy . 

Unlike Utopian Socialism, Marxian Socialism is material¬ 
istic in conception. Marx argued that value consisted in the 
£Mount of labour embodied in a commodity, which meant that 
labour w#s .the„only source .of value. The worker produced 
more than he actually received from the manufacturer. He only 
received wages and was robbed of j$nt, interest and profits. This 
theory of value and labour appealed strongly to a class of work¬ 
ers, who lived on the very margin of subsistence due to low 
wages resulting from industrial competition. Marx believed that 
the movement of capital was towards greater and greater concen¬ 
tration. On the other hand, the number of workers was increas- 
# mg"c6nstantly. Capital was exploiting labour and this embitter¬ 
ed the relations between cajgitat and labour, 

If Darwin was responsible for the discovery of the law of 
evolution in the eco no mic world, Marx discovered the evolu¬ 
tionary law of human "society. To Marx, history represents a 
process "Of diaTecldc^uhfotdrftg and evolution of mankind. It 
must be realiseJ tHat the di alecti cs oi Marx is based on the 
reppcJiadOT of FonnaLkogic wKIcK is based on the exclusion of 
contramaion |aW Which takes a static- view of tilings. Marx 
believed' that the w orid of status is not the world of ^reality. 
Things keep on changing land" reality is dynamic and "evolution¬ 
ary. not in the.JBeing^ Economic 

relationships between men get crystallised into ec onomic c lasses 

* History of Political Thought, by R. G. Gettell, p. 385. 
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which become thesis and antithesis in the dialectic evolution of 
history* Marx stands for not only dialectic interpretation but 
also economic Interpretat ion of history, though it is quite pos¬ 
sible ' to have economic interpretation of history'* which is not 
dialectic. 

Marx stressed the difference between his own dialectic 
materialism from the mechanical materialism of eighteenth' cen- 
tury'Tirench thqught. Mar^discovered that the existence of the 
classes:.!s closely bound mp, withjmrtiaj^^ 
trip development w of production, that class-struggle results inevit¬ 
ably. .in, the dictatorship of the proletariat and that the ^dictator¬ 
ship of the proletariat is only a temporary phase and must lead 
to a classics society. 

The Materialistic Conception of History 

Marx saw evolutionary changes in the ethical, religious, 
social, economic and political ideas and institutions of matOcifid. 
His conception of history is called materialistic to be distinguish¬ 
ed from the idealistic conception of history of Hegel from whom^ 
Marx borrowed the ^dialectical method. According to Marx, 
human institutions and ideas and, therefore, actions, are subject 
to endless change. The chief motive force which brings about 
this change in human things is not the Heg elian Jdea but the 
material conditions of life. Human history lias, therefore, a 
"material ba#e. The most important" material conditions of life 
are prochicji^e jsrcjps which are a nima te, i.e.^ labourers, inven¬ 
tors anaengineers, etc., and inanimate, i.c. y soil, raw m aterial and 
tools, etc. Of all these, the rnanjual^and mental labourers are the 
most important. Next in importance to the forces'pf production 
are the Co nditions of pro duction* which include the form of 
state, l^iws and the'groiiping^ of social classes. The conditions 
oTjproduction have definite "reactions onlp^lfical, legal and social 
institutions as well as on religious, ethical arid philosophi¬ 
cal systems. The forces of production are - "the gift of nature; 
the conditions of w production are created by man. Any expan¬ 
sion or improvement in the productive forces makes the old 
laws, institutions and ideas unsuitable because these are more 
conservative^ fn # comparison with the forces of production. This 
results in discontent and society enters on a revolutionary period. 
There is afstruggle^ in the social order for adaptation to new 
forces of production. The 'fnutual 'rgl&tions between various 
sections of society get a new a<3iu§tment. * Neyy ideas and new 
institutions are created. Thus, the disharmony between forces 
of^oxiductTori and conditions of production create conflict "of 
imprests and projnQte class-struggles till the old social order, full 
of contradictions: gives "place to a new one leased on new condi¬ 
tions of production. That is jyhy "tlje essence of the historical 
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rfrvelnprpfint society W heen t sq far, the progress ive 

d ialectiqj upholding an? perfection of the prcdu^tixfijSlffes 0 . 8 

This* evolutionary view of society was borrowed by Marx 
from Hegel who viewed nq|ure “as beinginyolyed iluajBJ&pess 
of ^evolution inherently propelled by the idea (a mystical God) 
to "create and n ega te and re-create one stage after another, and 
eaclTTligher than the other, in eternal progression, each stage 
creating its own antagpnism which negates it, at the same firne 
creating a new and higher stage”, 4 nothing being final, absolute 
or sacred. Marx accepted this Hegelian process of evo li j ^ pn but 
substituted in place of the Jjdga “the econ pmic fp rces as the 

? redominant dynamic agency of human spciety^and^ its history”. 

'o Marx, the economic^ power has been the“uTtimate power, 
which has determinecTThe political and social relations between 
jmejk* Marx thus subordinated politics to economics. 

Economic Determinism 

There is a definite strain of determinism in the historical 
materialism of Marx. Social, political, ideological and fhstitu- 
tional developments are' the i nescapa ble results of economic 
fonggS and develo pments. According to Marx, the ' mode of pro- 
iSaterial life^ determines the general character j^ffthe 
soaaiTpolitical and spiritual mocgss^ of lit el. The ffnaP^tory of 
tnPTfirolISfiS is inevffiblS^ari?Tncfependent of our wishes. This 
is outside* ordinary human control or activity. Marxism is 
determinist, though not fatalist. It does not entirelyTgffbre the 
free ^will of man but it minimises its importance by asserting 
that even the free will o f man must work within the material 
CQnd jtions around it. *Tbe disharmony between force^ of" pro¬ 
ductions ana means and conditions of production lies in thg^Jpgic 
of facts and is independent of. human will. 

To^Marx, a il phenomena of history are a Jesuit of and 
determined by economic conditions. The system of ^ produc tion 
is the ~ ultimate factor, which determines ..the network ofnuman 
rela^S^kgal, social and 

glon an? .philosophy reflect and are determined by the economic 
coSditfops ot the day. ^To a Marxian like Engels even Protes- 
tantfefti is~ ‘essentially a bourgeoise jeligion\ The economic 
feetbr fs the determining factor and all ethical, reljgjjous, social 
and political systems converge' on and reflect the systems of 
prgpertv^and efedflotgi^ production". * The economically dominant 
cfi§? pursues its own collective" economic interest ana harnesses 
art, religion, philosophy, law, social and political organisation to 
ifs own use. It must be stated here that Marx puts his theory 
of historical materialism in two slightly different forms. Accora- 

* The Life and Teaching of Karl Marx, by Max Baer, p. 76. 

4 History of British Socialism , by Max Baer, p. 205. 
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ing to the extreme form current ideology and institutions repre¬ 
senting art, law, philosophy, religion and politics, etc., are a 
reflection of economic conditions. According to the mild form 
they are conditioned and determined by the prevailing economic 
system. 

Criticism of Marxian Dialectic Materialism 

The Dialectic Materialism of Marx has a good deal to 
recommend it for approval and acceptance if it is a state¬ 
ment that history records and represents an evolutionary growth 
arid that economic conditions affect other institutions profoundly. 
But both the <ftgtecti£S of and his historical ^ materialism 

must be accepted* "with "qualifications. According to "Marxian 
dialectics ^hisotry records a triple process, i e. y there i s an ev^ .. 
tionary growth oLidc^ancj ir^^ons. that this growth is con¬ 
ditioned by economic^and[jj^n? and that institution^ ^yolyq^y 
provoking their own antagonism and arriving at. a compromise 
with these antag on isms. To assert that this triple process is 
universal "ari^^Imaluhle is warranted neither by facts nor by 
logic. Why should not a thesis provoke more than one anti¬ 
thesis and if it does what will he the synthesis? Then again, 
Marx overemphasizes the importance of ecqpprmcs in human 
affairs and human evolution. As pointed out by Engels^ the 
economic factor, though the most important, is not the only 
factor in human affairs. The economic .condition is the bas is’, 
but the various elements of the superstructure^ political, 
legal and phiTosophical theories and institutions also affect the 
historical Struggles and *in matly instances determi ne their f orm*. 
The religious tactor has played a most important part Defore me 
dawn oTtft£ modern era. ‘Luthensm was something more than 
a protest against fffe sale of indulgences / Nationalism has been 
a mighty factor in human history and relationship. It must be 
said lastly that the determimst factor in MarVs,j&ial£Cti£ material¬ 
ism emphasising the inevitability of evolutionary d evelopment 
of a particular kind and in a particular directionTHSes IKllte 
notice of free human will and conscious human .hehaviour . It 
redu6es manlcn^dead. texsLiQlatewWittamtconscious- 
new^^ y^ition,_The af J&arx, implying as it Joes, 

a pregpter q j jnejLplan .of social evolution is Jgjp istic, and it leads 
to an unwarranted ^simplification of highlyTomplex situations’. 

The Notion of Class Warfare 

To Marx, the class represented a very importem t en tity. It 
has a c ollective u nij;xj2,f its own and its cMg^f^beliefs, 
notions aSf^^age Tfie individual has lmpofl^^.pr^Tcipafly 
Because of his membership of his class. He imbibes the tradi¬ 
tions and notions of his class by environment and education. 
Economic relationship between men get crystallised into econo- 
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mic classes which become thesis and anti-thesis in dialectic 
evolution of mankind. The powers of the economically powerful 
class are transmuted into social rights and are translated into 
legal and political^ systems. 

One of the greatest contributions of Marx has been his 
conception of the evolutional, sotiaJL and of the social 

struggles to which he gave precise form and due importance. 
"The history of all hitherto existing * society is the history of 
class-struggles.”* The economically dominant classes have been 
keepiftg down and exploiting the other classes. Marx believed 
that at first the landed aristocrats were in possession of political 
power but later on they had to yield to the bourgeoisie, i.e the 
middle class people who remained in power for many centuries 
Marx saw the further development of this evolutionary growth 
in the direction of the domination of the proletariat. Out of 
feudalism came the capitalist bourgeoisie and out of the latter 
arose the proletariat. The capitalists are creating, organising 
and disciplining the proletariat and will be destroyed by the 
latter. The expropriators will be expropriated The Commun¬ 
ist Manifesto, issued in 1848, was designed as a programme of 
action for the communists who were to galvanise the workers into 
a self -consc ious jrlass for the coming struggle with the bourgeoisie. 

The Dictatorship of the Proletariat 

Marx, realising that there was a deep-rooted economic 
antagonism between the two, looked forward to the" intensification 
of tne struggle between capital and labour, carried out on a 
world-wide scale. The workers would reorganise their resources 
and by a p olitical and social revolution would take over* the 
political and economic control of the world leading to the 
nationalisation of the means of production. Marx believed that 
the capture of political power was necessary for the abolition of 
capitalism and the establishment of a communist society. This 
transformation must involve a period of transition of the revolu¬ 
tionary dictatorship of the proletariat which, to Marx, was a 
necessary result of class struggle This dictatorship of the pro¬ 
letariat is “but a transition to the abolition of all classes and 
to the creation of a society of the free and equal”. “The prole¬ 
tariat will use its political supremacy to wrest, by degrees, all 
capital from the bourgeoisie, to centralise all instruments of pro¬ 
duction in the hands of the state, i.e,, of the proletariat organised 
as a ruling class.” 6 The proletariat will ultimately abolish its 
own supremacy as a class whei^pciety would represent, not 
a group of mutually antagonistic classes but “an association in 


B Marx-Engels-Marxism , by Lenin, p. 14. 

6 The Life and Teaching of Karl Marx , by Max Baer, p. 86. 
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which the free development of each should be the condition for 
the free development of air*. 7 

Though Marx believed in the inevitability of class-struggle 
and the domination of the proletariat, economically and politi¬ 
cally, after a successful revolution, he did noTWanf to leave this 
revolution to the forces of economic evolution. He wanted that 
this revolution shSfit^TBe pfecipitateS^Hrough organisation and 
energetic action on the part of the workers. He favoured 
intensive open agitation and the formation of a great social¬ 
istic political party. He believed that the International Working- 
menV^^ssociation, started in 1864, would create solidarity 
arnttng the workers of the world and promote the proletarian 
revolution. Marx, in his writings, showed more concern with 
the preparation for and the carrying out of the revolution than 
with the post-revolution settlement. He suggested, however, 
that under the proletarian regime, each man was to get according 
to his needs. The Marxian ideal, was a proletarian conquest by 
violence, not through persuasiop/ 

Marx on the State 

According to Marx, the chief attribute of the modern state is 
not its promotion of the welfare of its people nor its right to 
political obligation and obedience but its coe rcion and that a class- 
coercion. The state is an agency of class-coercion in the hands of 
the dominant economic class rather than an association of citizens 
in pursuit of a common purpose. Said Marx : ‘The executive of 
the modern state TsTBut a committee for managing the~common 
affairs of the bourgeoisie as a whole.' With the disappearance 
of the classes and tne emergence of classless society, the need for 
the state will disappear and the state wlil ^with er aw ay'. 

Criticism of Marxian Fundamentals 

The fundamental theory of Marx, vis., the theory of labour- 
valu e. has been, on the whole, abandoned by a majority of 
modern Marxists who seem to make their choice between the 
theory of^finaliitility' or that of ‘economic^equilibrium’. Marx 
himself toneT down the angularity dTTTis labour-value theory by 
constantly admitting that value also depends upon supply and 
demand. The law of concentration, as propounded by Marx, 
is not borne out*by facts. The number of small independent 
manufacturers is actually increasing. Besides, the development 
of modern joint-stock companies shows that the concentration 
oLittdys^ry aoes not necessarily imply centralisation of property. 
The Marxian doctrine of class-struggle is based essentially on 
the supposition that modern society is sharply divided into two 
classes only—the capitalists and the labourers. Is there not an 


7 Contemporary Socialism , by John Rae, p. 145. 
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increasing differentiation even within the capitalist and working 
classes themselves? The materialistic interpretation of history, 
while representing a modicum of truth, represents an over- 
emgh&sis on one aspect of history only. Marx envisages 
dictatorship of the proletariat as a temporary development. But 
power dies hard. Will the proletariat relax its iron hold on 
men and affairs and not try to perpetuate its rule? 

Marx and Hegel 

Marx uses the dialec tics of Hegel if only in an inverted 
form. He explains/ like TTegel, social development on dialectic 
basis. Hegel looked to German leadership, Marx to proletarian 
leadership as representing the culmination of dialectic evolution 
of society. ‘Forjrlegel, the mechanism of history was warfare 
between nations; for Marx it was a revolutionary struggle 
bet\yeg& classes/ Both were determinists and believed in a pre¬ 
determined goal for society. Both made the individual subserve 
a higher social entity which was the state with Hegel and class 
with Marx. 

The main contributions of Marx to political philosophy relate 
to his theories about economic determinism, cla^s-struggle, sur¬ 
plus value and the concentration' of capit^ resulting in increasing 
misery of the proletariat whom Marx defined as “the class of 
modern labourers, who, having no means of production of their 
own, are reduced to selling their labour-power in order to li^e”. 
To Marx, “the most important ^factors in determining action 
either mdividnal or social, are economic”. 8 Marx did not agree 
with IJtopian Socialism for, under the influence of Hegejism, he 
•could not accept the idea of final social fprjjj^. Marx was the 
first socialist who stressed the importance and pointed out the 
role of the proletariat. The economic emancipation of the work¬ 
ing classes was, to him, a social problem of vital importance. 
His revolutionary socialism was based on the “labour-value 
theory with class warfare as a dynamic force”. The principle of 
•class-struggle of Marx ^carried with it the repudiation of the 
principle of democracy. Mgp^ndgjrated the cementing force 
of nationality. He 1 divided tne civilized world into antagonistic 
classes on an economic basis. As such he was an int£rp$fional- 
-isTT The importance of Marx in the history of socialism is. evi¬ 
dent from the fact that Marxism is still the avowed creed of 
mutually contending socialist groups. 

2. Lorentz von Stein 

The doctrines of Stein, a German socialist, represent an 
amalgamation of Hegelian idealism, Comte’s positivism and 
historical materialism of Karl Marx. Stein was also influenced 


8 Civilisation in Transition, by H. C. Thomas and W. A. Hamm, 
p. 287. 
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by the writings of Haller and St. Simon. Stein believed that 
human association was based on the relation between two classes, 
i.e. y the haves and the have-nots. The satisfaction of the mate¬ 
rial or spiritual desires was the cause of subjection of one by 
another. In every community, there is a conflict of classes, due 
to the efforts of the special interests to secure their good at the 
expense of others. Each class, therefore, wants to control politi¬ 
cal power. Stein, like Marx, saw that class-struggle was 
inevitable, but believed that reform should be brought about, not 
through revolution, but by the introduction of social democracy. 
The working classes should emancipate themselves from the 
clutches of the capitalists by gaining control of the state through 
education and extension of suffrage and then securing the pas¬ 
sage of pro-labour legislation. The doctrines of Stein thus show 
a strong tinge of socialism, which became a powerful factor in 
Germany later on. Stein condemned communism, because of its 
insistence on equality of possession. Communism destroyed 
individuality. Socialism, on the other hand, was based on the 
idea of individual personality. Logically, the socialist idea led 
to the idea of political democracy. Socialism, combined with 
political democracy, would lead to social democracy. 

Distinction between State and Society 

Stein saw a fundamental difference between the basic prin¬ 
ciples of the state and of the society. The state represented the 
principle of free self-determining personality and consciously 
safeguarded the liberty and full personal perfection of every 
individual. On the other hand, the society expressed the princi¬ 
ple of ‘blind unintelligent, instinctive self-interest’, in which each 
individual promoted his own interest at the cost of others. There 
was a constant state of war between social and political forces. 
Freedom and justice could only be secured by a proper organ¬ 
isation of the state and extension of its functions. Stein’s doc¬ 
trines show a combination of sociology and socialism and sug¬ 
gest an influence on him of Comte’s sociological principles. 

The Importance of Socialism 

During the years 1815-1880, three mighty forces, represent¬ 
ing three different bodies of doctrines, occupied successively the 
position of honour in political speculation, i.c., (1) Constitu¬ 
tionalism, (2) Nationalism and (3) Socialism. The political 
implications of socialism differ, in some respects, materially from 
those of constitutionalism. While constitutionalism ignored the 
society and the state and laid emphasis on the government, the 
socialist theory relegated both the state and the government to 
the background and concentrated on the society. Again, while 
the constitutional theory discussed things in terms of peoples, 
the socialistic theory reclassified people according to the economic 
standard and created a new conception of the people. Regarding 
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the organisation of government, the tendency of socialism is, on 
the whole, towards representative government. As to the source 
and scope of the authority of the government, there is a sharp 
division of opinion among the socialists themselves. While 
socialists of the type of St. Simon, Comte and Marx assign 
unlimited powers to the government, Godwin, Proudhon and 
Spencer were anarchists and anti-governmental in their attitude. 
The 19th century socialism was based on the 18th century 
notions of the law of nature and the rights of man. The social¬ 
ists took up the dogmas of liberty and equality and looked at 
property in its relations to their great principle of equality. 

IV. Other Socialist Schools 

The period between 1880-1914 saw the emergence of a num¬ 
ber of socialist schools, some of which tried to revise, supplement 
or implement Marxism. These may be described as follows: 
Fabian Socialism 

The Fabian socialists, among whom the most important are 
H. G. Wells, George Bernard Shaw and Sydney and Beatrice 
Webb, regard the transition from capitalism to socialism as a 
gradual process, look forward to the socialisation of industry 
peacefully through the existing economic and political agencies 
and want to arouse the social conscience of the community in 
favour of the socialist creed. 

German Social Democrats 

The German Social Democrats, like Lassalle, demand univer¬ 
sal, equal and direct suffrage, direct legislation, popular militia, 
freedom of speech and association, sex equality, separation of 
Church and State, compulsory secular education and free ad¬ 
ministration of justice, etc. Other important leaders of this school 
are Babel and Liebknecht. 

Revisionism * 

The revisionists, of whom the most important name is 
Udward Bernstein, point out certain weaknesses in Marxism and 
propose revisoon of Marxism accordingly. They ridicule the 
Marxian belief that the collapse of the capitalist system is immi¬ 
nent and contend that any tactics based on this assumption are 
unwarranted. The Marxian theory of social evolution is correct 
regarding its general tendencies but not regarding its estimate of 
time of evolution . The revisionists point out that industrial 
combinations have not developed in a uniform fashion. Class 
•crystallisation and class opposition is less acute than Marx 
predicted. There is not a decreasing number of capitalists but 
an increasing number of capitalists of all kinds and degrees. 
Pro-labour legislation is lessening the danger of revolution. 
Bernstein believes in the economic interpretation of history but 
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emphasises the importance of factors other than economic, viz., 
law and morality, social and religious traditions, geographical 
environment, etc., which make history. 

Marxist Reply to Revisionists 

In reply to revisionism arose a number of supporters of 
Marx, chief amongst whom was Karl Katttsky. These people 
took up the view that true Marxism lay not in following Marx 
uncritically but in applying Marxian methods to assess facts. 
These Marxists believed that while Marx and Engels were cor¬ 
rect in gauging the direction of social development, they were 
wrong regarding the timing, velocity and form of coming social 
revolutions and that they minimised the importance of geographi¬ 
cal peculiarities, and racial individualism, etc. The Marxists 
believe that the increase in the number of small entrepreneurs 
runs parallel to the concentration of capital in great industrial 
combines. The percentage of economic output and total national 
labour employed by these industrial combines and corporations 
is on the increase. 

On the question of Reform vs. Revolution, there is a sharp 
difference of opinion between socialists. Kautsky held that vio¬ 
lence was less effective than peaceful pressure through free press, 
universal suffrage, political democracy and strikes, etc. Unlike 
Marx, Kautskv, visualises the socialist millineum which would be 
based on elimination of vestiges of feudalism, proletarian govern¬ 
ment, universal suffrage, freedom of expression and association, 
secularisation of state, abolition of army, abolition of rights of 
inheritance and a/reformed system of taxation. 

Syndicalism 

Syndicalism lays stress on trade and industrial union move¬ 
ment, on the producer rather thaff consumer as the controlling 
factor in industry, on general strike, sabotage and other forms 
of direct action as the means of social transformation, on the 
impotency of political action as a means of working class emanci¬ 
pation and on the need of abolishing the political state. The 
fundamental idea of revolutionary syndicalism, like that of Marx, 
is that of class-struggle between the two classes of employers and 
employees. The junit of social organisation is th e syndic ate.or 
trade union. 'fire syndicalists believe in the educative and 
cCmentive power and potency of direct action which may take 
the form of strike, boycott and sabotage. 

Thie Syndicalists have no use for tfie state which is an 
instrument of class-rule. Parliamentary or political action will 
not suffice. Workers should not be deceived by the snares of 
parliamentary democracy. The workers of the world have no 
fatherland and no regional patriotism. They have class and eco¬ 
nomic but not national ties. They should promote international 
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class solidarity. Democracy, to a syndicalist, means minority 
rule. 

The object of the Guild socialists like A. J. Panty, S. G. 
Hobson and G. D. H. Cole has been ‘the abolition of the wage- 
system, and the establishment of self-government in industry 
through a system of national guilds working in conjunction with 
the state'. Later on. i.e., in 1920, the word state was dropped. 
Guild socialists are against territorial representation for no indi¬ 
vidual can wholly represent another. Only interests can be 
properly represented and, therefore, there should be functional 
representation. To the Guild socialist, the state is an engine cf 
coercion. The Guild socialists occupy a middling position be¬ 
tween older socialists and syndicalists. 

V Sociology and Political Theory 

Alongside the rise of socialism, there was the rise of another 
definite science, the science of sociology. From early times 
philosophers had distinguished between the society and the state. 
Human groups had a life distinct from their political life. The 
Physiocrats, Adam Smith and other economists showed the 
importance in a nation of forces other than the state. St. Simon 
and other socialists concentrated on these newly recognised 
forces. The real science of sociology, however, began with 
Auguste Comte. Comte's Positive Philosophy was very promi¬ 
nent during the main part of the 19th century He made 
sociology an all-embracing science. Later socioligists, however, 
narrowed the sphere of sociology. Herbert Spencer's synthetic 
philosophy, based on the principle of evolution, made sociology 
more definite, if narrower and materialistic—a tendency followed 
by later sociologists. 

1. Auguste Comte 

According to Auguste Comte sociology is .A., science wfricfr 
is concerned with the phenomena oi the organic as distinguished 
from the Jnotgaatc.. jM iaiJ d • SociologjLjncSasrand follows the 
science pf, .Biology. Comte’s system of sociology, based on the 
rvf S*taoa, is treated comprehensively in his Cours de 
Philosopnxe Positive, which was based on his earlier essay entitled 
Systeme de Politique Positive. Like other Simonians, Comte 
believed that a new method was necessary to solve social prob¬ 
lems. He denounce d nat ural rights, social contract, written 
cons ^utio ris anT*lg^ndion^ of powers preached hv the reYpJu* 
Tionangs as well as the .divine-right theological doctrines of the 
‘reactionaries. Comte believed that political theory, based” on 
■practice, like all theory, must ..pa ss through three . stages . The 
first was the theological stage lfPtMlCft" physicaltorcensgulated 
social relations. Conquest and slavery were the notable features 
of this stage, the political theory of this stage being the theory 
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of divine-right. The sec ond stage was the met aphysical s tage, 
iiTwTircTiW^ary jorc,e.jyi^de^ , '^fa%'T o~1M5sfna ^rogress. which 
was attended by fie^e economic completion. Serfdom or free 
labour replaced slavery. The theory of natural rights and social 
contract became prominent during this stage. third-stage, 

was the. scientific or positive stage* which would be characterized 
by the conquest of nature and expansion of industrie s. Social 
problems, mo~re than physicat OfiEST wouldTdominate this period, 
which would, therefore, be a period of positive philosophy. 
Positive Philosophy 

Comte believed that politics, like all other sciences, must be 
based on observation arid history. The institution of government 
mnst~t^^udged ~iri its relation to the civilization and general 
social conditions around it and not according to absolute notions 
of which government is ideally best and which worst. Comte 
thus belonged to the inductive and historical scJjqpJ. The posi¬ 
tive philosophy ' of" Tfo’nrterts ba^ecT’on "The notion that social 
phenomena are, like the phenomena of any other science, regu¬ 
lated by natural laws which must be discovered. These laws 
are of two kinds, i.e., (1) laws relating to the fundamental condi¬ 
tions necessary for social relations; and (2) laws relating to 
the development of social relations. These two bodies of laws 
form respectively social statics and social dynamics, which col¬ 
lectively form the science of sociology. Social statics represents 
the factor of Order and social dynamics, the factor of Progress; 
Order and Progress being two necessary factors in social rela¬ 
tions summing up the life of a civilized society. The science 
of sociology, properly built up, will restore harmony between 
Order and Progress. Comte was. more interested in society .than 
in the state. 

Society and Government 

Comte believed that social life began with the selfish a nd 
altruistic social instincts of man. The family was" the primitive 
unit of society. * The government was necessary for society and 
society for government. The government established order which 
facilitated the harmonious organisation of social laws for the 
exercise of social functions. The principles of organisation are 
(1) distribution of functions, and (2) combination of efforts, 
and these two principles require the coercive forces of govern¬ 
ment. Comte justified government by saying that ‘force (mate¬ 
rial power) is the basis of every human society’.® But, thought 
force was the basis of government, intellectual, moral and reli¬ 
gious forces also played a great part in society. At the top of' 
his .system, Comte placed a new religion and a priesthood, in 
which were centred all the ultimate elements of social control. I 


Political Theories , by W. A. Dunning, Vol. Ill, p. 392. 
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Biological Conception of Society 

The most distinctive contribution of Comte to political 
philosophy is his comparison between society and biology and his 
consistent exposition of social, moral and political phenomena 
v try'the analogies of the physical sciences, especially biology 1 To 
Comte, the society was an organism and had life like other forms 
1 of life. Sociology and biology were, to Comte, two branches of 
; one science. He compared the evolutionary progress of human¬ 
ity with the evolution of the individual man. He attributed 
characteristics of organic life to society. Auguste Comte was 
against the democratic form of government. Women, workers 
and teachers should have no share in public life. Comte wanted 
to reconcile the principles of dictatorship and liberty. He was for 
a government by a committee of experts representing agriculture, 
commerce and industry. 

2. Herbert Spencer 

The writings on political philosophy of Spencer include the 
Proper Sphere of Government (1842), Social Statics (1851), 
Principles of Sociology , and Man versus the State (1884). At 
the basis of all the social and political philosophy of Spencer, 
there is the t heor y ^ of evolution. The political philosophy of 
Spencer represented a none too happy compromise between 
I Darwi nism and Benthamism. The evolutionists believed in a 
life-force wliich was dynamic in character and which made to¬ 
wards evolution. Mankind evolved upwards. Spencer applied 
the doctrine of evolution to his political philosophy in order to 
justify the claims of individual liberty. Spencer believed in the 
utilitarian theory that happiness was the end of all individuals . 
In' order 16 gain happiness, a man must constantly adapt himself 
to his environment. This adaptation and adjustment required 
that every man must be free. Spencer, like Bentham, identified 
morality with laws of the physical world. To him, morality ‘is 
essentially one with physical truth—is, in fact, a species of 
transcendental physiology*. 10 

Organic and Evolutionary Conception of Society 

Spencer viewed the society as something analogous to a liv¬ 
ing organism. He found the principle of evolution exhibited in 
nature where matter changed from an ‘indefinite, incoherent 
homogeneity to a definite, coherent heterogeneity*. The same 
principle applied as well to the vegetarian world as to the animal 
world and to the human society. The life-history of the society 
showed the same process of evolutionary development as the 
life-history of a human being. Spencer's view of society, there¬ 
fore, w^o^nkmd evolutionary. Spencer had to reconcile and 

10 Political Thought in Engtond-~lQA&~t9\4, by Ernest Barker, p. 85. 
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harmonize his organic and evolutionary conception of society 
with his concepts of individual rights and his doctrine of the 
evolution of the individual. Spencer found that the society had 
reached a J^hly corrmkx stage where specialisation of fuiw^iow, 
W&snot' only useful but necessary/ This specialization of func¬ 
tions in society was a result of the urge to individuate. The end 
of human endeavour was to achieve this individuation. The 
society in which the greatest possible standard of individuation 
has been reached enters its ideal state, and becomes static. 
Each man is perfectly adjusted to his environment in such a 
society and develops his individuality on his own lines. 

Spencer^ $d not, like _ the Utilitarians, distinguish ^between 
^tate and governmen t. His organistic view of society led him to 
interpret tne organization and activity of the government with 
analogies from the organic life. The governmental institutions 
of a society represented a differentiated structure which had 
developed under the evolutionary process. ‘‘The main organs of 
society were the sustaining system, under which the industrial 
organization of society was compared to the alimentary organs of 
the individual; the distributing system, under which the com¬ 
mercial organization of society was compared to the circulatory 
organs of the individual; and the regulating system, under which 
the political organization of society was compared to 
motOfforgans of the" individual?* 11 The main function of tne gov¬ 
ernment was defence against external attacks and it* secondary 
function was to secure the individual against internal encroach¬ 
ments. 

Spencer's Individualism 

Spender maintained the conc eption of natu ral rights of the 
individual. Tie "accepted The' sociaTTontract as a theoretical 
though not as an historical basis of political authority and insti¬ 
tutions. He conceive d of Justice as freedom f or each individual 
to do whathe pf^sed,^pr o vided ~ headier not encroach^ on the 
right "of otffefTTcWtfhTISr freedom, Sp encer applied the [principle 
of laisscz faire to the political as well as to the economic sys¬ 
tems. He assigned a negative function to t he gov ernmen t. The 
government's there onl y ToHremove obstacles in t he wav ot The 
fr ee development oU Individuals.? Ultimately, individuals would 
be^able to develop freely and independently and government 
would become unnecessary. Spencer in]p?^d_ severe restrictions 
on the activities^ of the government^ The state ought hot to regu? 
late industry, to establish a stafVThurch or to attempt colonisa* 
tion. TJierL. should be no compulsory education in th e sta t4 
The state should nor give poor-relief or undemke puBttcJ^p 
measures. This strict delimitation of governmentaT Tunctions hy 

11 History of Political Thought , by R. G. Gettell, p. 407. 
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Spencer was due to his belief that any extension of state func¬ 
tions ‘interfered with the natural evolution of society and pre¬ 
vented the proper differentiation of social structure, which pro¬ 
gress demanded’. The whole functionjrf the gover nment was 
to ensure the in divid^ hislTafu Fal rights con s ist o f life. i 

Jibfirty-aud pursuit of ha ppi n ess. The statenaa no li fe or 7 
individuality of 

Anarchy the Goal of Society 

Spencer believed that the laws of evolution which governed 
the life of the society would lead to the ultimate elimination of 
the government. Anarchy was th e goal of s ociety .— Th is w ould 
happen when the essenlially^m 1 fita r y type of society, based upon 
material force, would be replaced by an essentially industrial 
type of society,' based upon voluntary co- opera tion. The indus¬ 
trial type was the higher andTTie'‘goarof social evolution. War, 
which was valuable in the earlier stages of human evolution, 
was no longer necessary and with its disappearance the govern¬ 
ment would lose its main support and tend to disappear. Spencer 
believed England and the United States of America to, be the 
leaders in the process of social evolution. He bel ieved that 
representative type of government would become~~more ar uL 
more prevalent and tHef 'executive would" become el ectiv e. iHe 
prophesied the decentralization of the governmenTand theorisejpf 
individualism^ % ^ 
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CHAPTER XXIV 

SOME RECENT TENDENCIES IN POLITICAL 
THOUGHT 

1. The State as an Organism 

The organic theory of state, assigning a personal nature to the 
state, represents one of the most important developments of poli¬ 
tical theory during the 19th century. But the conception of the 
state as an organism is practically as old as rational political 
philosophy itself. The organic conception of the state was first 
formulated by the Greeks, to whom, man was essentially a politi¬ 
cal animal inseparable from the citv-state. Plato characterized 
the state as a magnified individual with functions similar to 
those of the individual. His political society was divided into 
the rulers, warriors and artisans represeming the three human 
faculties of reason, courage and appetite. In the Middle Ages, 
the political theorists drew parallels between the activities of the 
individual and those of the state. The theory of sovereignty of 
Althusius was based on an organic conception of the state. 
Hobbesian Leviathan was an artificial man of vast proportions. 
Even Rousseau compared the state legislature to the human heart 
and the"'executive to the bxain. On the whole, however, the 
contractual origin of the state militated against the organic con¬ 
ception of the state. But with the growing unpopularity of the 
social contract theory, the i^ea of state as an organism appeared 
again and emphasis began to" be laid on the natural growth of 
the state. The growth of German Idealism inarmed a strong 
revival of the organic conception of the state. To Fichte, the 
state represented an oiganic unity, the citizen having no separate 
identity. It was as a member of the state, said Hegel," that an 
individual got his reality. A state represented a personality of 
the highest order. " Below the metaphysical sublimation of 
German Idealism, the organic theory of state received a more 
materialistic colouring from the non-Ideali^t writers who viewed 
the State differently as a psychic organism, a biological organism 
and as a social organism. ^ 

The Psychic Theory 

The theory of state as a ps ychic org anism represented a 
transitional cotngromise between the metaphysical conception of 
state as a m^Lorganism and the later biolog ical theory. The 
psychic theory assigned to the state the mental qualities of human 
personality and compared the ment al growtK of the individual 
witKThe political development of the state. The democratic and 
monarchical" elements of the state were likened by "Joseph Von 
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Gorres to the automatic and voluntary elements in human psy¬ 
chology; The monarchic element was like the conscious will of 
theTndividual. TiT a good state, the monarchic an<T democratic 
elements must co-operate as voluntary and automatic functions 
of the human organs. States passed through ”tbeir periods of 
infancy, adolescence, full manhood and old age as reflected in 
their laws and governmental structure. The state had a will 
like, but superior fo, the will of the individual. The state 
represented an orga nic gr owth distinct from the body of its 
<Utjzens. “Its juristic personality was not a legal fiction but a 
living ^ reality 99 

The Biological Theory 

The biological conception of the state, developed in the latter 
part of the 19t h century, compared the origin, growth and activ¬ 
ities of the state to those of the natural organisms. Karl Zacharia 
discussed the chemistry, mechanics, physiology and the biofogy of 
the state. The state was an organism because, like other organ¬ 
isms it was composed of matter and spirit. Political activity 
and Jull represented life and death respectively of the state. Karl 
Volgraff combined the psychic and biological conceptions of the 
state and classified the st ate- systems into four distinct racial 
temperaments. The sov ereig nty of the state was like the head 
of the body and depended upon the proper functioning of all 
other organs. Bluntschli insisted on the living and organic char¬ 
acter ^of the state. To him, the state was not a natural or ganism 
because~it was indirectly the creation of man but it represented 
an organism higher than natural organisms. The state is an 
organism because it represents the union of soul and body, i.e., 
of material elements and vital forces. It is a whole and yet 
embodies numerous distinct But closely relatedT bodies. Like other 
organisms, if develops internally and externally. The state has 
a will and a spirit of its own and represents essentially a moral 
an3 a spiritual organism. According to Bluntschli, the state Has 
a personality of its own and has got a masculine character as 
distinguished from the feminine ..nature of the church. 

The State as a Social Organism 

The growth of sociology and the application to it of the bio¬ 
logical method resulted in the growth of the conception of the 
state as a social organism. The sociologists viewed the society 
and the state as organisms, the state representing a particular 
organ of the organic society or the society itself from a particular 
point of view. This conception of society began with Auguste 
Comte, who believed that human society had passed through three 
stages, i.e., theological and military, metaphysical and legalistic, 
and scientific and industrial. In the last stage inte^rest shifted 
from political to social questions. Studying society from the 
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point of view of biology and other natural sciences, Comte 
characterised it as an organism. The spontaneous harmony of 
organs and functions, to be found everywhere in organic nature, 
reached its perfection in the social organism, /.<?., the state. 
Social progress involved increased specialisation of functions 
with corresponding specialisation in component organs. Social 
evils were like disease in a living organism. 

Herbert Spencer applied the biological doctrine of evolution 
to his study of society. He believed in a divine force of life 
in organic nature as well as in society. He combined the organic 
conception of the state with the idea of its development through 
evolutionary process. Spencer, however, noted the difference 
between a social^ organism and a living organism. He looked at 
the various institutions of the state as representing specialized 
structures developed by evolutionary process to perform parti¬ 
cular functions. Spencer believed that the function of the state, 
like that of the brain, was directive and restraining and that the 
law pf evolution would result in the gradual disappearance of 
the sta{£. The followers of Spencer in England emphasised the 
differences between spcial and biological evolution. To men like 
Darwin, Huxley, and others the organic development of human 
living organism was like the ethical development of human 
society. Huxley differentiated between social philosophy and 
natural science. In Germany, Paul Yon Lilienfeld believed that 
the state was a real organism possessing perfectly all the attri¬ 
butes. j^f organic life. The'state, like other organisms, was liable 
to disease and death. To Schaffle, the same laws governed all 
phenomena, whether they were inorganic, organic or social. 
Society represented the highest stage of organic evolution. The 
state embodying national, uruty and individuality, represented the 
highest organ of social-will and social power. To Rene Wopis, 
the state was a higher form of society, which had become sglf- 
conscious. It was not only an organism but represented a real 
personality. 

The organic theory of state tends to harmonize the relations 
between the individual and the state by merging them into one 
organic whole. This theory arose as a reaction against extreme 
iudiyi^ujalism and against the contractual and artificial conception 
of the state. It arose also because of the tendency to apply the 
principles of natural Spence, particularly the principle of bio¬ 
logical evolution, to the study of social problems. The Idealist 
school favoured the organic conception of tjie state in order to 
exalt it. This theory was pressed into service to justify various 
forms of government, i.e., .monarchy, aristocracy or democracy 
on various grounds. S penc er justified individualism with its 
help. This theory laid Useful emphasis on The Tustorical and 
evolutionary nature of the growth of the state and bought into 
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prominence the effect of n^tu;al and social environment in the 
development of institutions. It threw light on the interdepend¬ 
ence between individuals and institutions as also on the essential 
unity of social and political life. The organic theory of state, 
however, overdraws the similarity between the state and living 
human organism. Citizens pf a state have a will and a life of 
their own which the different parts of a human body have not. 
The natural laws of evolution, too, depending so much on intui¬ 
tion, would not strictly apply to the growth of the society and 
the state because of the element of conscious purpose, instead 
of mere intuition, in social conduct. Individuals in a society or 
state can consciously regulate their progress. 

II. Enquiry into the Basis of Political Obligation 
‘Why do men obey the state?’ is not a very modern question 
in its conception. This is because any discussion regarding the 
nature and ends of the state inevitably leads to the more funda¬ 
mental enquiry regarding the origin and validity of the political 
authority which a state may exercise over its members. Why "and 
how far should a man obey the commands of the state in which 
he lives? Is political obligation a religious, ethical or a conven¬ 
tional duty? Closely associated with the question of political 
obligation is the question of law, because any enquiry into the 
validity of political obligation leads automatically to an enquiry 
into the nature and validity of law. Is law fundamental and 
immutable, or is it conventional and changeable? How far is it 
right to obey or defy law? Any enquiry into the basis of politi¬ 
cal obligation and law leads us irresistibly into an enquiry into 
the basis of political society itself. Political philosophy, general¬ 
ly conceiving of political society in terms of force and law, 
emphasises the coercive power of the state and attaches Uttle 
importance to the motives which put and hold men together and 
regulate the relations between the individuals and the political 
societies. Rousseau has given a new orientation to the whole 
question of political obligation by basing his political society, 
not on force or law but on will. 

The Basis of Political Authority 

One of the most fundamental phenomena of history has 
been that the state, represented by as also representing the 
few, has claimed and got the allegiance of the many. Why should 
the many obey the state? Various theories have been pressed 
into service at various times to rationalise the basis of the state, 
as far example, the theory, of social contract, the theory of divine 
rjfiht and the theory of force. " Changing conditions have chang¬ 
ed the conception of the basis of political authority. In the early 
days of ^uman history, the ruler was very much the lord of 
his people and his state represented a mere collection 4 of 
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individuals, sotxj^imes with no fixed territory. Politica l jpbedj- 
enq^at such a time was personal to the ruler and wasdfue to his 
position in the kinship group or his relations with gods or his 
acknowledged military leadership. With the fixity of state terri¬ 
tory, political obligation Became associated with citizenship of, 
and domicile in, the state. For some, the state is divinely 
ordained; for others, it results from the innate political nature 
of man. Some justify submission of the state on the scope of 
utility; others, on that of force or consent. Some have given 
an ethical basis to the state, because they think that political life 
is essential to the highest development of human individuality. 
Obedience to the state means obedience to one’s own best self. 

People in different ages have sought and given different 
answers to this fundamental question of political speculation, the 
question of political obligation. The earliest political philosophers 
traced political authority and therefore political obligation to Jaw. 
Aristotle based political obligation on law. The state, arising 
from the natural sociability of man. was a natural organism 
and therefore its laws were binding upon its members. “The great 
Jurists of the Digest recognised one, and only one, source of poli¬ 
tical authority in the Empire, that is, the Roman people The 
early Church Fathers enjoined obedience to the government on 
the ground that all government, though not a natural was yet 
a divine institution, representing as it did a divine dispensation 
conMfftent on the Fall. “The powers that be are ordained ot 
God** and therefore obedience is due to them by the law of God. 
Political obedience is thus a religious duty. This did not, how¬ 
ever, mean to the Fathers that any manner, i c. t form, of exercis¬ 
ing the civil authority had a divine sanction. Political obliga¬ 
tion, with Aquinas and other Churchmen, was linked up with the 
nwM&L obligation of a man’s being. Spinoza identified right with 
power both in the individual and in the state The right of the 
state against the individual was limited by its poorer. Spinoza’s 
theory would lead to the justification of a successful rebellion. 
Hobbes believed that political obligation was essentially parented 
by Tear. He gave his sovereign an absolute right to the submis¬ 
sion of all his subjects, singly or QoUftptively, a right emanating 
from the irreypcable covenant entered into by his subjects. The 
de~ facto sovereign's right to obedience was not limited by his 
power. Hobbes really joined the contractual and utilitarian 
theories to rationalise political obligation. Without a state, there 
can be power bqt.no rights. Individual rights depend upon the 
state and due obedience to it. During the American and French 
revolutionary wars, the questions of the Rights of Man and 
political obligation were discussed in conjunction with each other. 


1 Medieval Political Theory in the West, Vol. II, by A J. Carlyle, 
p. 56. 
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The revolutionary philosophers went into the foundations of poll- 
tical authority and the limits of political obedience. 

Sir Henry Maine ascribes political obedience to the force of 
habit. We obey the state because we are habituated to render such 
ouSMence. We seldom think of doing otherwise. Other think¬ 
ers like Locke, and Rousseau, urge that the state is built on con¬ 
sent but this, at best, represents an artificial generalisation. The 
subjects are not ordinarily called upon to give their explicit con¬ 
sent to the building of the state and implicit consent is meaning¬ 
less. Locke allows the whole community the right of revolution, 
i.e., the right to withhold obedience to the state. Rousseau gives 
his sovereign, i.e., the political community, the supreme coercive 
power. To Hume, governmental authority was based on opinion. 
The Benthamites held that men obeyed the state because iFwas 
useful to do so. Such an obedience promoted the greatest good 
of the greatest number. Neistzsche made power the basis of the 
state and held that obedience to the state was a matter of com¬ 
pulsion rather than consent or co-operation of the subjects. The 
conventionalists hold that authority is bstsed on convention, “not 
primitive or unchanging or universal but on the convention of 
a sufficient number enforced by their interest or what habit has 
led them to act on as their interest. Authority is based on an 
attitude—the voluntary attitude of men who prefer to support 
rather than oppose.” 2 Some, while agreeing that consent, inter¬ 
est, tradition, imitation and habit all support authority, insist that 
the same ultimately rests on Faith. Every one of the answers 
given above, it may be said with fairness, represents but a partial 
truth. All theories which' try to rationalise the basis of political 
obligation approximate to truth at certain times but are not valid 
for all times and circumstances. 

Limitations on Political Authority and Obedience 

Closely bound up with the question of political obligation is 
the question of political allegiance. In the Middle Ages there 
was no question of shaking off political allegiance. A man born 
in France remained a Frenchman throughout his life even though 
he had permanently settled in Persia. Naturalisation, however, 
makes change of nationality possible now and even justifies a man 
fighting against his country of birth. But can a man, living in 
the country of his birth, fight against his own country, while fully 
enjoying the rights and privileges of the citizenship of that coun¬ 
try? Does the injustice of the state justify revocation of alle¬ 
giance and rationalise physical resistance? “No moralist would 
deny that there are limits to the obedience which the state can 
require of its members.” 3 The theories of limitation of authority 

2 The Principles of Politics , by G. F. G. Catlin, p. 172. 

8 The Common Weal , by H. Fisher, p. 118. 
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range from the doctrine of the duty of rebellion to the assertion 
that the only limitation on the authority of a state is self- 
limitation by the state. Some hold that the “inherent limit of 
authority lies neither in law nor in force nor in contract, neither 
in revolution nor in self-limitation, but in the requirement of 
maintaining the strength of the believers as greater than the 
strength of disbelievers.” 4 The right of resisting a tyrant has 
always been a controversial topic. A tyrannical despotism, 
particularly an alien despotism, lacks ab initio the basis of con¬ 
sent on which the governments of all organic states are founded. 
Another aspect of the question of political obligation and political 
resistance is furnished by the question of passive resistance justi¬ 
fied on the basis of the right of individual conscience. Passive 
resistance, if carried to an extreme, destroys all civilised govern¬ 
ment. 

The growing extension of democracy during the recent 
period has naturally brought to the fore the question of political 
obligation which is bound up with the question of political resist¬ 
ance, inevitable in a democratic state. In a democracy the people 
are sovereign and may claim to disobey laws made by them¬ 
selves. Then again a democracy is bound to be worked under 
the party system. The adherents of one party might justify their 
resistance to the laws of the state on the plea that the laws and 
acts of the state are laws and acts of a temporary hostile majority 
and do not truly mirror the wish and the best interests of the 
nation. The industrial disputes and the question of the rights 
and limits of state intervention therein have naturally led to dis¬ 
cussions regarding the right of revolution against the state, for 
the worker has always accused the bourgeoisie state of direct or 
indirect partiality to the capitalists. Anarchism, syndicalism 
and anti-authoritarian socialism have always refused to acknow¬ 
ledge the sovereignty and supreme authority of the state. The 
anarchist finds little justification for coercive political authority 
and would abolish the state altogether. The pluralists, in recent 
times, have consistently aimed at diluting the sovereignty of the 
state. There has been, in fact, a very considerable growth of 
anti-stateism during the recent times. Naturally these attacks on 
the state have led to the discussion of the nature and validity of 
political obligation. 

Green on Political Obligation 

T. H. Green’s Principles of Political Obligation and Bosan- 
quet’s Philosophic Theory of the State have, during recent times, 
made valuable contributions to the rational discussion of the 
question of political obedience. Green, as we know, represented 
a compromise between the Kantialnjpliilosophy of moral freedom 

4 The Principles of Politics , by G. F. G. Catlin, p. 174. 
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and the British liberalism of the 19th century. In his examina¬ 
tion of the conditions best calculated to develop his ‘self-cons¬ 
cious individuality", Green was led to examine the basis of moral 
an3 political obligation. He wanted to see how far an elaborate 
and complex system of state-law hampered the development of 
individuality and to judge the right and extent of the influence 
of state and society to regulate this development with its customs, 
laws and penalties, etc. Greeks discussion of the question of poli¬ 
tical obligation brought him to tftfUiscussion of moral end of man, 
the nature of law and its interaction with the activities of the 
society. “My purpose is to consider the moral function or object 
served by law ... and in so doing to discover the true ground or 
justification for obedience to law.” 5 Green viewed his moral end 
in terms of individual self-realisation. A self is free when it can 
fully realise itself. But no man lives for and by himself alone 
and every one realises himself in society. Each individual, 
therefore wills, along with his own self-realisation, a common 
good. This common good, being willed by all members of 
society, represents the rational basis of society and is the moral 
end which is the raison dc ctrc of the state. The rational basis 
of the state, therefore, is will and not force, a conception in which 
Green agreed with Rousseau. Political obligation differs from 
slavery because a citizen voluntarily submits to the regulative 
power of the society in order to realise a common moral end. 
The society represents “the common consciousness of a common 
end.“ This consciousness creates rights as also the sovereign 
power to secure those rights by its laws and systems of rules. 
A citizen, however, has, thought Green, the right, nay the duty, 
of disobeying the state if the latter did not subserve its ends. 

The French Jurist, Duguit, in his Law and the Modern 
Statf^ finds in his principle of social obligation the true basis of 
poetical obedience. To him, political obligation is ‘a form of 
social service" dictated by social necessities and is not due to 
contract, utility or coercion. The general tendency, during the 
recent times* has been to find sanction for political obligation in 
racial, economic and psychological impulses rather than to rely 
on philosophic rationalisation. It has been increasingly realised 
that an analysis of the motives behind obedience to the state and 
its laws shows that political obligation is considerably founded 
on iimt&tjon, rational self-interest, inertia, sympathy and herd 
instinct and that the relative importance of these motives is 
different in different environment. 

III. The Application op Psychology to Politics 
Close Alliance between Ethics and Politics 

Ethics and politics have always been closely related to each 
other. TSoth owe their origin to early grpup-li'fe when custom, 

5 Principles of Political Obligation , by T. H. Green, p. 29. 
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based on tribal notions of morality, represented the law of the 
community. With the growth of distinction between the indivi¬ 
dua l and the community arose ideas of individual and public 
morality developing into ethics, and law and ‘politics, respectively. 
The connection, however, Detween ethics and politics remained 
close because ethical concepts, when universally accepted, are 
translated into laws. The application of psychology to politics, 
though a notable* feature of modern political speculation, is old 
both in its conception and practice. Both Platp and Aristotle 
construct their theory of state on a psychological conception and 
analysis of human nature. Aristotle finds an individual. by 
nature a political animal. Machiavelli and Hobbes evolve their 
state absolutism on a very dark visualisation of human nature. 
OrTThe other hand, Locke and Rousseau support their theory of 
popular sovereignty on a pretty bright conception of the nature 
of man. In the 19th century, the Benthamites made pleasure 
the objective of human nature and built their utilitarian philos¬ 
ophy of the state accordingly. The experimental psychology, 
developed in the forties of the last century, due particularly to 
the inspiration of the German philosopher, Wundt, considerably 
changed notions about human psychology and influenced the 
growth and trend of political philosophy. To Cole, political 
philosophy and psychology are complimentary because both deal 
with the human mind ip action. 

Group Psychology 

Whereas, during the middle of the 19th century, the bio¬ 
logical theory of evolution considerably affected the development 
of political thought as witnessed by the writings of Herbert 
Spencer and others, in the latter part of the same century and 
the beginning of the present pne, the social and political philos¬ 
ophers increasingly sought the aid of psychology. They turned 
to the study of the laws of individual and group consciousness 
and behaviour amongst mankind. Psychological concepts like 
will ancT reason, custom and tradition, instinct and impulse, be¬ 
came current coin with social and political philosophers in their 
study of the causes and phenomena Of social and political growth. 
The growth of nationalism, during the 19th century, also drew 
attention to the importance of the national spirit and of group 
ps ychol ogy in politics. The various “revolutionary movements 
naturally led to an enquiry regarding ipqb-behaviour and mob- 
BSZSbplogy. 

In Epgland, the study of political problems on the basis ot 
psychological study began with BagehotXl 826-1877) who brought 
out The importance of rimd^CjUStom in the formation of early 
society. Imitation, according to Bagehot, played ai\ jpiportant 
part" with primitive* people. Bagehot identified human progress 
with co-ojjemiiva-gfroups. The Human Nature in Politics, of 
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Graham Wallas, published in 1,908, is based on experimental 
psychology. Wallas, in his book, arrives at the conclusion that 
ill''political conduct, the sphere of reason is very small and that 
subconscious processes, like habit, instinct, suggestion and imita¬ 
tion, play a good deal greater part than reason. Political con¬ 
duct of an individual is based generally on an unreasoned impulse 
of which a clever politician naturally takes advantage. Wallas 
brings out the importance of the part played by emotional sug¬ 
gestion in politics as witnessed by the effect of a properly con¬ 
ducted propaganda. Political determinations do not so much 
represent a rational general will as a practical arrangement of 
subconscious impulses, habits and prejudices. In his The Great 
Society , published in 1914, Wallas introduces certain limitations 
on his former theories. He attaches greater importance to reason 
as the basis of political actions. His Social Heritage brings out 
the importance of social traditions and institutions. 

The psychologists of the school of Graham Wallas have 
done considerable service to political philosophy, for, they did 
not confine themselves to man as a political or social animal. 
They were rather engaged in the study of human institutions . 
They studied the working of parliamentary assemblies and social 
associations more than the social instincts of man. They used 
their knowledge of individual psychology to build up their theory 
of the psychology of society itself. A number of other eminent 
psychologists have enlightened political philosophy by their 
psychological researches. Some of the psychologists, like McX?ou- 
gall, have concentrated on the study and classifications of social 
instincts in man. They have not written directly on politics, for, 
they have been concerned with the social man, rather than social 
and political institutions , but then no hard and fast line can be 
drawn between man as a social and man as a political animal. 
According to McDougall, instinct is the basis of all hpman activ¬ 
ity McDougall, in his Social Psychology , distinguishes the social 
mind from the mind of the individuals, and holds that highly 
organised societies are characterbed by intelligence and morality 
of a higher order than those of their average members. McDou¬ 
gall brings out the importance in politics of studying gSTOral 
principles of group life and applying them to particular groups. 
William Trotter lays emphasis on the gregarious instinct. The 
study of this instinct is important, particularly because politicians 
makg ^uch effective use of the group-con$ciQU§ness of the people. 
Macjver has"devoted his attention to the study of the psychology 
of various forms of social groups such as communities and 
associations." He l>elieves that the state is just one of the forms 
of humap association, possessing legal and coercive power, and 
shouts have only a regulative power over other associations. He 
denies the McDouglean theory of a single group-mind. Rivers 
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has done useful service to political philosophy by his researches 
in the behaviour of committees and bureaucracies. He believes 
that whereas advisory committees are useful because they produce 
a result superior to that attainable by their individual members, 
the reverse is true of executive committees. Rivers also points 
out that a psychological study of socialism and an enquiry into 
the possibility of an individual working for the good of the 
society on altruistic lines are bound to be useful. Rivers sug¬ 
gests that the Freudean study of repression in the case of an 
individual might Rave "a strong bearing on the study of political 
repression. Miss Follet and other psychologists have thrown 
light on political problems like democracy and its future. They 
have indicated the difficulties of applying democratic principles 
of government to large areas in modern nation-states. The basic 
democratic ideals of justice, freedom, loyalty and lawfulness ob¬ 
tain really in small communities like city-states, more than in 
big democracies. Besides, political knowledge, and therefore 
political control, is more difficult in modern big democracies than 
in ancient ones. 

Of French writers, Tarde lays stress on imitation as the 
basic principle of social life. SocialJdeas result from the mental 
interaction among the members^of a group. Emile Durkheim 
concentrates on the study of group-mind. Social interrelations 
give birth to collective consciousness. The social mind is distinct 
from individual mind and is intellectually and morally superior 
to it. The society is a complex of interest-groups and the state 
exists to reconcile the conflicting interests of these groups. 
Durkheim, Le Bon and Sighele have emphasised the importance 
of the impact of crowd-mind on the individual mind. Gustav Le 
Bon learns from his researches in the field of crowd psychology 
that the collective mind of a group represents a lower standard, 
intellectually and morally, than that of its average member. He 1 
lays^mphasis on the emotionalism and irresponsibility of the 
group-mind. 

The recent application of psychology to political philosophy 
has borne fruitful results. Psychological researches in subjects 
like the gregariou s jrj^tinct of man, his tendency to act with his 
grojjp* fear of authority and the tendency to ujufate’ are evidently 
useful in the explanation of his political behaviour. No political 
theory can be adequate or scientific which does not take proper 
account of human nature. What politicgL^philpsophy is con¬ 
cerned with is, not the determination of me nature of ultimate 
good, but the realisation orfhe* welfare?* morat lm<5f otherwiserof 
fKe individual, and of the community as a whole. And this is 
best possible only through the application of the knowledge of 
human psychology to political philosophy. 
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IV. Recent Theories op Sovereignty 

According to the 'modern' theory of sovereignty, i.e. f the 
theory of Jean Bodin, sovereignty is conceived of as a 'co-ordi¬ 
nated, unified supreme power, controlled by a definite person or 
group of persons'. It is best located in a monarch. The theory 
held good for some time and became the basis of Austinian con¬ 
ception of sovereignty. But various forces and factors such as 
the growth of the powerful associations and the comparative 
failure of parliamentary democracy, during the recent period 
have resulted in sovereignty being viewed in different ways and 
from different angles. Positivism, neo-Kantianism and Prag- 
natism, etc., have changed the concept of sovereignty. A few 
representative and new concepts of sovereignty are given below. 

1. Esmein—National Sovereignty 

To Esmein sovereignty resides and must reside in the 
nation. Rousseau also conceived of sovereignty residing in the 
General Will of the nation. But Rousseau’s theory was based 
on a conscious contract and destroyed the individual which is not 
in accord with the modern concept of free man. Esmein sub¬ 
stitutes for contract ‘common-sense, long current'. Sovereignty 
is in the interest of all and must reside in the nation. It resides 
inalienably in the nation and is based on reason and the rights 
of individuals. Such a view of sovereignty is in favour of a 
republican form of government, majority rule, single district 
constituencies and representative government. The state is the 
juridical personification of the nation. 

2. Jellineck—Sovereignty as Auto-Limitation 

Jellineck's theory of sovereignty, like that of Esmein, puts 
emphasis on constitutionalism, the individual and his rights and 
distinction between the nation and the state. Jellineck views the 
state as a sociological or socio-physical entity or as a juristic 
personality or corporation. 'The state is a group-entity of human 
beings settled on a given territory, endowed with original power 
of domination’. All human purposes and interests fall within 
the sphere of state activity. But there are some obvious limitations 
on such activity. The control of the state is external. The state 
cannot control an individual's religious beliefs, his health and his 
length of life, etc. But these are auto-limitations because the 
state is sovereign. ‘The state obligates itself to its subjects by 
creating a law ... to apply and execute that law'. International 
law is another limitation on the state. The sovereign state can 
change its constitution but it must have a constitution. It must 
have law. Sovereignty is 'auto-determination and auto-limita- 
tion', under legal restrictions which must be observed by the state 
even in changing its form. 
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Duguit—Sociological Jurisprudence 

Sociological jurisprudence considers law as objective and 
proceeds to deny the necessity of the concept of sovereignty. It 
shifts the emphasis from ‘stateism’ to syndicalism and public ser¬ 
vices. “It is a ‘societal’ jurisprudence which would bind the 
governing group to the rule of law, to the rule of social solidarity, 
in which ‘society’ is primary.” 

Duguit attacks the sovereignty of the state by attacking its 
‘unity’. Decentralisation and federalism disprove this unity. In 
its public utility services like education, poor law and transport, 
etc., the state works in a manner which must be regulated by 
public law and which is incompatible with notions of sovereignty. 
Not imperium but public service is the characteristic of the 
state. Instead of issuing commands the state ‘organises’ public 
utilities which are necessary for social solidarity. Sanction behind 
law is public service and public need. Each public utility 
department develops its own code of law and there is no 
monism in these developments. The state is 'responsible' for 
its acts and this responsibility destroys its sovereignty. The 
state is not a force that commands. It is not sovereign. It is 
an organisation of public services. French positivism, federal¬ 
ism, decentralization, syndicalism and internationalism all contri¬ 
buted to Duguit’s denial of sovereignty to the state. 

4. Kelsen—Pure Jurisprudence and International Law 
Kelsen looks at the problem of sovereignty as a pure jurist. 

He is concerned with principles of law, not with social facts. 
The state is the legal organisation; it is law. Kelsen is not 
against the sovereignty of the state. 

5. Laski—Political Pluralism 

Laski’s thought betrays influences of positivist sociology of 
Duguit, group-personality of Gierke and Maitland, individualist 
liberalism and collectivist socialism. He rejects sovereignty with 
its monistic connotation as inconsistent with the pluralistic struc¬ 
ture and functioning of society. The society represents a multi¬ 
tude of groups and associations competing for the loyalty of the 
individual. The state is one of these associations. The claims of 
the society on the individual are superior to those of the state. 
The happiness of the individual is the criterion of the excellence of 
the state and its demands on his allegiance. The individual is the 
best judge of this claim on him. The validity of the acts of the 
state comes from individual decisions. The state has force but 
the individual is the best judge of whether or not he will submit 
to this force and take the consequences of non-submission. 

Laski holds that whatever is essential to the free develop¬ 
ment of personality is the right of the individual. Individual 
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rights, therefore, change with time and place. Rights are born 
with the state, not of it. They precede law which represents an 
attempt to actualise them. The state 'is not unitary ; it is not 
absolutistic; it is not independent. It is pluralistic and consti¬ 
tutional and responsible. It is limited in the force it exercises; 
it is directive rather than dominating’. The state is an associa¬ 
tion with the special function of co-ordinating other groups and 
associations. There is no sovereign, no determinate human 
superior. Law is not the command of the state. It is anterior 
to and coincident with the state. Laski is a rationalist, an indivi¬ 
dualist, a democrat, a pragmatist and a pluralist. 

V. Pluralism versus Monism 
Revival of the Study of Mediaeval Corporations 

Gierke in Germany and Maitland in Great Britain were 
responsible for a revival of the study of mediaeval institutions. 
The theory of corporations, as developed bv them, threw light 
on the significance and spontaneity of growth of many mediaeval 
institutions and associations which did not originate or find sanc¬ 
tion in the state but represented a large part of the life and spirit 
of the mediaeval society. This theory assigned to those national 
associations a 'real personality’ and, therefore, collective cons¬ 
ciousness and a will of their own. The functioning of these 
associations did not depend on any sanctions of the state. This 
revival of the study of mediaeval institutions—a tendency due 
considerably to the existence of very powerful capitalist combines 
and trade unions in modern times, resembling some mediaeval 
corporations—has, during the recent times, resulted in the 
growth of political pluralism. 

Political pluralism is inspired by the notion that liberty is 
to be found in the division of powers between the state and other 
associations and corporations. Not only does centralised sove¬ 
reignty of the state destroy democracy and freedom but its action 
is cumbrous and wasteful. Pluralism, in general, insists on 
functional democracy and has a strong tinge of individualism in 
so far as it lays stress on the ‘real personality’ of groups and 
associations. The Pluralists, unlike the Anarchists, Communists 
or Syndicalists, are not in favour of abolishing the state. Their 
state is, however, not a sovereign state but merely a useful social 
institution among so many other social institutions, at best a pri¬ 
mus inter pares . Even the most notable of the pluralists like 
H. J. Laski, Ernest Barker, A. D. Lindsay, Hobhouse, Leon 
Duguit, Paul Bancour and H. Krabbe, however, are more keen 
in challenging the unitary conception of political obligation than 
in suggesting functions for their non-sovereign state. The monist 
philosophers view the state as a human institution par excellence, 
besides which all other associations are at best corporate or quasi¬ 
corporate individuals. Monism views the state as a vast series 

13 
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of concentric circles representing various associations within the 
all-encircling state. 

Pluralism represents a Reacticm against Stale Absolutism 

The pluralistic tendency in politics represents a reaction 
against state absolutism which grew out of the traditional 
theory of state sovereignty as developed by political philosophers 
like Bodin, Grotius, Hobbes, Rousseau and Austin. The 
Idealists, particularly the German Idealists of the Hegelian school, 
assigned a position of unchallengeable eminence and authority to 
the state. Their state was not only legally but also morally 
supreme. Hegel, for instance, believed that the ethical value of 
an individual depended on his membership of the state. Resist¬ 
ance to the state was unthinkable. Treitschke identified right 
with might and maintained that the greatest moral duty of the 
state was to maintain and strengthen its authority. The views 
of these absolutist Idealists were not identical with those of other 
monists like Bodin. Grotius and Austin, etc. The sovereign state 
of the latter was not above criticism or resistance. It was not 
irresponsible though it was superior to all other organisations 
and associations within its sphere of authority. All monists, 
however, agree in assigning certain characteristics to their sove¬ 
reign state which are (1) comprehensive regulation of rela¬ 
tions between individuals and between social organisations and 
groups; (2) power of enforcing membership of itself and pos¬ 
session of coercive authority; (3) power of framing and enforc¬ 
ing laws; and (4) absence of any other institution claiming legal 
equality with the state. Political allegiance is unified and is 
given to the state. The monists, in short, believe in an indivisible 
political sovereignty of the state. Individual liberty is created 
and guaranteed by the state. The monists allow a considerable 
amount of free action to individuals and groups. But they do it 
on the score of expediency, for their state must have full power 
of intervention. They allow moral but no legal limitations on 
state sovereignty. The pluralists view the state differently and 
adopt various lines of attack against the sovereignty of the state. 
They hold that the conception of the state as an absolute legal 
sovereign hardly fits in with political practice now-a-days. They 
advocate the acceptance of the group as an autonomous political 
unit, i.e. f they want to substitute the sovereign group for the 
sovereign stale. Modem, i.e. t ‘corporate' individualism, unlike 
the individualism of the 19th century, represents, due to the 
pluralistic exaltation of the group, an antithesis not between Man 
and the State but between Group and the State. 

Pluralism represents a reaction against Hegelian Absolutism 
and has been inspired by the comparative failure of democracy 
with its concomitant of majority-tyranny over economic, political, 
racial and religious minorities. It is also a reaction to the break- 
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down of state administration due to expansion and over-central¬ 
isation of the functions of the state. Maclver equates state omni¬ 
potence with incompetence. The pluralist theory denies sove¬ 
reignty of the state but not the state itself. The pluralist writers 
are not agreed on their line of attack on the state but this attack 
follows two broad directions. The state is attacked internally 
because (1) the state is not superior to other associations in the 
society who are co-partners of sovereign authority with the 
state; (2) law does not emanate from the state and is independ¬ 
ent of, anterior and superior to the state; (3) the state is 
attacked externally as not being sovereign for it has to submit 
to international laws and regulations which limit its sovereignty. 

The State not Superior to other Social Institutions 

The pluralists hold that the state is neither superior nor 
anterior to other essential institutions of the society, some of 
which like functional associations have an ancestry older than that 
of the state. These institutions, whether religious, social, econo¬ 
mic or political, are not creatures of the state. Their growth 
is spontaneous and their functions and powers do not emanate 
from the state. Hence, they are co-sovereign with the state. 
Some pluralist writers have emphasized the importance of pro¬ 
fessional and economic groups in society. Paul Bancour, for 
instance, holds that professional groups and associations, in all 
ages and places, have had a spontaneous growth. Though con¬ 
tractual in origin, these associations have l>een exercising a sove¬ 
reign authority on their members. The sovereignty of these 
sovereign groups has overshadowed that of the state in matters 
affecting the special interests of the members of their own 
group. Various sociologists have realised that the economic life 
of modem society is too complicated for the ordinary machinery 
of the state. According to Maclver, “how 'vain is the project 
which would place under a single centre of control not only the 
economic enterprises of individuals, but also the activities of a 
multitude of economic groups, corporations and monopolies, trade 
unions and co-operative societies, leagues of manufacturers and 
of wholesalers and of retailers in their myriad forms, circle 
beyond circle of economic interests, financial and commercial, 
and industrial and agricultural alliances seeking through union, 
inclusive and exclusive, the particular aims which distinguish 
them from the rest, to say nothing of the professional and techni¬ 
cal objectives which are reinforced by the sense of a common 
economic motive.” 6 Some of the pluralists suggest that the eco¬ 
nomic control of the state may be transferred to professional 

f oups which may also serve as a basis of political representation. 
N. Figgis is against state interference in the special spheres 


• The Modern State> by Maclver, p. 461. 
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d social associations like churches and trade unions, etc. He 
urges the spontaneity of the various groups in the society. He 
believes the state to be the apex of an hierarchy of groups but 
not the holder of a centralised and unlimited sovereign authority, 
supreme over all individuals, groups and associations. Ernest 
Barker admits that social groups are anterior to the state. 
G. D. H. Cole, an advocate of federalism within the state on 
the basis of guild socialism, challenges the sovereignty of the 
state and advocates functional representation . 7 
The State vis a vis Other Institutions 

Laski holds that the state represents only one among many 
forms of human association. He denies political sovereignty to 
the state which must be shared by the state with many other 
social groups. The state has no exclusive, nor even superior, 
claim to the competing loyalties of an individual. The acts of 
the state are really acts of those who are in immediate possession 
of political power and as such have no moral sanction behind 
them. The state, which has no inherent right to an individual’s 
allegiance, must show higher moral purpose; otherwise, the 
groups within the state may be as important socially as the state, 
and may claim equal allegiance with it. “A citizen of Italy 
might claim with a show of justice that the state does not offer 
to him the guarantees of freedom, either in political or civil 
liberty; and he might reject the pretence of such a state to moral 
pre-eminence over the groups within it .’* 8 The state is not the 
only obligatory form of human association or the only repre¬ 
sentative and guardian of the general interests of the society. 
Lindsay believes that social groups, representing as they do 
closer community of interests, may claim and win greater alle¬ 
giance of the individual than the state and may serve as better 
means of co-ordination than the state. These pluralists are for 
the creation of functional democracy based on the spontaneous 
life of the various social associations, primarily economic; yet 
they would not deprive the state of all its controlling and regu¬ 
lative power. Figgis, for instance, regards the state as a ‘society 
of societies’ and allows it a superior authority as an agency of 
social co-ordination and regulation, though not an unlimited and 
indivisible sovereignty. Maclver criticises the legalist concep¬ 
tion of sovereignty of the state. The state may have no legal 
limitations, being itself the source of law, but positive law is only 
one of the forms of social regulation. Political power is the 
instrument of social service. The service of the state is not 
unlimited and, therefore, the unlimited sovereignty of the state 
is out of question. 


7 Cole has considerably changed his views about Guild Socialism 
(vide his The Next Ten rears in British Policy ). 

8 The Pragmatic Revolt in Politics , by Elliot* p. 80. 
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Internationalism against State Monism 

The growing development of international ideas, sentiments, 
precedents and codes of law is tending to jeopardise the tradi¬ 
tional sovereignty of the state. International rules, practices and 
conventions are losing their voluntary character and are harden¬ 
ing more and more into a regular body of law with the support 
of world opinion which the sovereign state cannot ordinarily defy. 
An international organisation, like the League of Nations, is 
evolving a machinery for the regulation of international rela¬ 
tions and conduct which, with the passage of time, might become 
all-comprehensive and coercive in character. The international¬ 
ists also decry the sovereign states by alleging that these states 
do not represent the natural divisions of mankind. The various 
modern states are not based on any essential principles of homo¬ 
geneity, racial, economic or intellectual. An internationalist 
would pull down the modern sovereign state by dividing the 
world, not geographically but on economic or intellectual basis. 
The present geographical sovereign state creates unnecessary 
international conflicts and rivalries. 

Pluralism and Law 

The most serious attack made by the pluralists on the sove¬ 
reignty of the state is represented by their refusal to acknowledge 
the monist claim that the laws emanate from the state. Leon 
Duguit sharply distinguishes between the authority of the state 
and the authority of the law. A state has no vital connection 
with law and its authority is not sanctified by the latter. The 
laws are a body of rules for the regulation of social conduct. 
The obligations of law arise from the necessities of social life 
and not because the law emanates from the state. Men observe 
laws not because of the coercive authority of the state but be¬ 
cause of self-interest and the knowledge that they promote social 
solidarity. Thus, the laws have social, and not political, sanc¬ 
tion behind them, for they are ‘independent of, superior and 
anterior to, political organisation’. Duguit denies both the per¬ 
sonality and the sovereignty of the state. Public service, rather 
than sovereignty, is its essential characteristic. The state is not 
sovereign because it is subject to the limitations of law. Duguit 
is against a unitary state and advocates administrative and pro¬ 
fessional fedaralism. Krabbe also assigns to law a position of 
superiority to and independence of the state, which has little 
control over factors contributing to the making of laws. To 
Krabbe, the state is the creature of law which alone is sovereign. 
Maclver holds that the law is not the mere fiat of the state and, 
therefore, believes, with Krabbe, that the authority of law is 
greater than the authority of the state. To him, the state is more 
the official guardian than the maker of the law. The state can- 
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not break the law and, therefore, is subject to it. Maurice 
Hourion attacks the monist state ingeniously by distinguishing 
between political sovereignty which resides in the various organs 
of government, and the juridical sovereignty of the people which 
enables them to refuse to accept and execute the decrees of the 
state. 

The pluralists have, undoubtedly, rendered considerable 
service to political philosophy by throwing proper emphasis on 
entities other than the state. On the economic side, this tendency 
has been responsible for the origin and development of the activ¬ 
ist philosophy of social action which stands for the free citizens 
realising themselves through a number of functional associations. 
The tendency to ‘direct action* for the attainment of political and 
economic ends is also traceable to political pluralism which thus 
leads to anarchism. In spite of their repudiation of the sove¬ 
reignty of the state, however, the pluralists cannot entirely do 
without an authoritarian state, because their non-political social 
groups, i.e . 9 professional combines, trade unions and churches, 
etc., must have a co-ordinating and regulative superior authority 
over them in the shape of the state. To some, like Elliot, the 
hope of the future lies not in the repudiation of the authority of 
the state and law but in making it attune itself to a wider state- 
purpose. A sovereign state is necessary, because, without the 
control of a common political superior, the “polyarchism” of 
groups and associations, advocated by pluralists, might degenerate 
into feudal anarchy. 

Pluralism is useful in r o far as it denies moral sovereignty 
and irresponsibility to the state, emphasizes that the state is sub¬ 
ject to the limitations of law and morality, recognizes the federal 
character of social organisation and secures to the various social 
groups and associations proper recognition and representation. 
But pluralism has its darker side too. It encourages the anarch¬ 
istic individualism of groups. It denies the state legal supremacy 
without which the state cannot perform its all-important function 
of regulation and co-ordination of social life. The state must have 
coercive power over atomic individuals and associations to pre¬ 
vent clash of interests and jurisdictions. The pluralists deny the 
state its sovereignty but are not clear about their ultimate 
objective. 

VI. Democracy and Parliamentarism 

Meaning of Democracy 

9 Democracy, the most comprehensive as also one of the most 
ancient and complex of all political concepts, has, of late, arrested 
a good deal of attention of the political speculator. The French 
Revolution is chiefly responsible for making constitutional demo¬ 
cracy one of the mightiest forces of the 19th century. Democracy 
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has been discussed from various points of view but the exponents 
of democracy have failed, on the whole, to bring home the essen¬ 
tial difference between political, economic and social democracy. 
They have failed sometimes to see the difference between the 
ancient conception of democracy, based on conditions obtaining 
in a small city-state and the modern notions of democracy arising 
out of modern conditions. Democracy has been variously defined 
by different writers on the subject. According to Bryce, demo¬ 
cracy denotes 'that form of government in which the ruling power 
of a state is legally vested, not in any particular class or classes, 
but in the members of the community as a whole*. To Professor 
Giddings, a ‘democracy may be either a form of government, a 
form of state, a form of society, or a combination of all three*. 
H. E. Barnes defines democracy as 'a form of social organisation 
in which the participation of each individual in the various phases 
of group activity is free from such artificial restrictions as are not 
indispensable to the most efficient functioning of the group, and 
in which group policy is ultimately determined by the will of the 
whole people*. Democracy has both its uncritical protagonists 
and its uncritical antagonists but the bulk of the writers on demo¬ 
cracy are its rational supporters. They see the attendant evils 
of democracy and yet consider it to be the best of all forms of 
governmental or social organisation. 

Opposition to Democracy 

The uncritical opponents of democracy, as a rule, base their 
criticism on a conception of democracy as a form of government 
or of state. They attack democracy because of its essential and 
unavoidable weakness and because it stands for the rule of the 
incompetent and the uninitiated. Sir Henry Maine, one of the 
stoutest opponents of democracy, tries to prove that democratic 
governments have been very unstable in history. To him, 
aristocracy has been the mother of all progress, social and other¬ 
wise. Democracy is opposed to the spirit of liberalism, for 
there is an essential incompatibility between the doctrines of 
liberty and equality. Universal suffrage lowers the tone of 
political life and political leadership. Maine believes that demo¬ 
cracy can never represent the rule of many because, as a rule, 
the people merely accept the opinions of their leaders. Demo¬ 
cracy leads to corruption. To Lecky, democracy means the rule 
of ignorance and the negation of liberty. It curtails individual 
liberty because of its tendency towards excessive legislation. 
Other writers, European and American, have criticised demo¬ 
cracy from various points of view. Democracy is identified with 
incompetence because it stands against the specialisation of func¬ 
tions. Democratic egalitarianism has brought about deterioration 
in social manners. Democracy is said to be synonymous with 
incapacity and uniformity. The anti-democratic writers emoha- 
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sise that the growing social and economic complexity needs 
specialised knowledge, generally lacking in leaders of democracy. 
They attack the fundamental basis of democracy by rejecting the 
idea of the general will, for unanimity of thought on a number 
of important national questions is inconceivable. Representative 
democracy is ruled out because of the impossibility of adequately 
representing all interests in a highly complex society. 

Criticism of Democracy in the Light of Biology and Psychology 

Biology and psychology have recently been pressed into 
service in the discussion of democracy. These sciences discuss 
the inherent differences, physical and mental, between different 
races of mankind and between individuals of the same race. Some 
of these scientists and philosophers believe in the doctrine of 
racial superiority which goes against the basic principle of demo¬ 
cracy, i.e. f the principle of the natural equality of man. A<mong 
philosophers there is almost a universal agreement regarding 
differences between individuals of the same racial group. Differ¬ 
ential psychology goes against the theory of equality. Mental 
tests of the United States Army showed that 4*4% of the tested 
were of superior, 30% of above average and about 60% of 
average or below average intelligence. This test inevitably points 
to the essential incompetence of the masses to handle a vast and 
complex democratic organisation. 

Defence of Democracy 

Uncritical devotees of democracy, like George Bancroft, look 
at it as something sacred and inviolable. To them, democracy 
represents the ideal form of government and the nearest approach 
to social perfection. The rational supporters of democracy, as 
a rule, are agreed that democracy connotes something more than 
a form of state or the rule of demos. Bryce and Dicey, however, 
deal with democracy as a form of government. The majority of 
the protagonists of democracy, on the other hand, include in 
democracy not only the form of government but also the form 
of society. They do not deny the shortcomings of democracy. 
Bryce is one of the most impartial and intelligent exponents of 
democracy. According to him, democracy represents the rule of 
the people ‘who express their sovereign will through their votes'. 
This practically reduces democracy to be the rule of the majority. 
The people do not rule but determine the policy. Democracy 
may be bad but other forms of government have been worse. 
Public opinion is a safeguard for democracy enjoyed by no other 
form of government. The growth of democracy in the world is 
evident from the growth of the systems of initiative, referendum, 
recall and direct elections. Both the gifts to and demands on the 
individual of democracy are greater than those of any other form 
of government. Democracy has its evils too. Politics tends to 
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become an attractive profession. Democracy makes for extrava¬ 
gance, does not appreciate skill and leads to the abuse of the 
doctrine of equality. 

Some writers on democracy have made various suggestions 
on the working of the democratic system of government. Miss 
• Follet, for instance, would substitute group representation for 
territorial constituencies. To Lippmann, the irresponsible press 
represents the greatest danger to the successful working of a 
democratic government. He urges the establishment of political 
observatories to collect and systematise political data. Others 
have insisted on the need for education to keep up the intelli¬ 
gence of the demos. The Fabians in England would establish an 
oligarchy of intellect within their democracy. 

Representative Government 

Alongside democracy, there has been a good deal of discus¬ 
sion, during the recent period, on representative government. 
The opponents of democracy have levelled their attacks on repre¬ 
sentative government as well. Claims have been made for pro¬ 
portional and occupational representation as against the present 
territorial representation. Guild Socialists, like G. D. H. Cole, 
hold that a true representative represents not persons but definite 
purposes common to a number of persons. Real “democracy is 
to be found, not in a ‘single omnicompetent representative 
assembly’, but in a system of co-ordinated functional representa¬ 
tive bodies.” 9 Such a system of functional democracy is much 
superior to the present irresponsible parliamentary government. 
Occupational representation, is on its trial in Soviet Russia now¬ 
adays. Proportional representation, too, has been and is being 
tried in some Western countries as the best possible solution of 
the minorities problem. The development of the systems of 
initiative and referendum naturally points to the inefficiency and 
inadequacy of the representative form of government. 

Reaction against Parliamentary Government 

Not only the system of representative government but also 
the system of parliamentary government has reached a critical 
stage in its development. During the 19th centurv, parliamenta¬ 
rism seemed to represent a permanent cure for all political ills. 
It is now increasingly recognized, even by the devotees of parlia¬ 
mentarism, that a representative assembly is, at best, only one 
vehicle of expression of public mind; that there are other forms 
of national associations and institutions, besides the national 
parliament, and that the parliamentary system lacks the driving 
force and strength of a centralised despotism. The reaction 
against parliamentarism is due to the modern change in the con- 

• The Social Theory , by G. D, H. Cole, p. 108. 
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sise that the growing social and economic complexity needs 
specialised knowledge, generally lacking in leaders of democracy. 
They attack the fundamental basis of democracy by rejecting the 
idea of the general will, for unanimity of thought on a number 
of important national questions is inconceivable. Representative 
democracy is ruled out because of the impossibility of adequately 
representing all interests in a highly complex society. 

Criticism of Democracy in the Light of Biology and Psychology 

Biology and psychology have recently been pressed into 
service in the discussion of democracy. These sciences discuss 
the inherent differences, physical and mental, between different 
races of mankind and between individuals of the same race. Some 
of these scientists and philosophers believe in the doctrine of 
racial superiority which goes against the basic principle of demo¬ 
cracy, f.e„ the principle of the natural equality of man. Among 
philosophers there is almost a universal agreement regarding 
differences between individuals of the same racial group. Differ¬ 
ential psychology goes against the theory of equality. Mental 
tests of the United States Army showed that 4 1 / 2 % of the tested 
were of superior. 30?r of above average and about 60% of 
average or below average intelligence. This test inevitably points 
to the essential incompetence of the masses to handle a vast and 
complex democratic organisation. 

Defence of Democracy 

Uncritical devotees of democracy, like George Bancroft, look 
at it as something sacred and inviolable. To them, democracy 
represents the ideal form of government and the nearest approach 
to social perfection. The rational supporters of democracy, as 
a rule, are agreed that democracy connotes something more than 
a form of state or the rule of demos. Bryce and Dicey, however, 
deal with democracy as a form of government. The majority of 
the protagonists of democracy, on the other hand, include in 
democracy not only the form of government but also the form 
of society. They do not deny the shortcomings oh democracy. 
Bryce is one of the most impartial and intelligent exponents of 
democracy. According to him, democracy represents the rule of 
the people 'who express their sovereign will through their votes’. 
This practically reduces democracy to be the rule of the majority. 
The people do not rule but determine the policy. Democracy 
may be bad but other forms of government have been worse. 
Public opinion is a safeguard for democracy enjoyed by no other 
form of government. The growth of democracy in the world is 
evident from the growth of the systems of initiative, referendum, 
recall and direct elections. Both the gifts to and demands on the 
individual of democracy are greater than those of any other form 
of government. Democracy has its evils too. Politics tends to 
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become an attractive profession. Democracy makes for extrava¬ 
gance, does not appreciate skill and leads to the abuse of the 
doctrine of equality. 

Some writers on democracy have made various suggestions 
on the working of the democratic system of government. Miss 
1 Follet, for instance, would substitute group representation for 
territorial constituencies. To Lippmann, the irresponsible press 
represents the greatest danger to the successful working of a 
democratic government. He urges the establishment of political 
observatories to collect and systematise political data. Others 
have insisted on the need for education to keep up the intelli¬ 
gence of the demos. The Fabians in England would establish an 
oligarchy of intellect within their democracy. 

Representative Government 

Alongside democracy, there has been a good deal of discus¬ 
sion, during the recent period, on representative government. 
The opponents of democracy have levelled their attacks on repre¬ 
sentative government as well. Claims have been made for pro¬ 
portional and occupational representation as against the present 
territorial representation. Guild Socialists, like G. D. H. Cole, 
hold that a true representative represents not persons but definite 
purposes common to a number of persons. Real “democracy is 
to be found, not in a ‘single omnicompetent representative 
assembly’, but in a system of co-ordinated functional representa¬ 
tive bodies.” 9 Such a system of functional democracy is much 
superior to the present irresponsible parliamentary government. 
Occupational representation, is on its trial in Soviet Russia now¬ 
adays. Proportional representation, too, has been and is being 
tried in some Western countries as the best possible solution of 
the minorities problem. The development of the systems of 
initiative and referendum naturally points to the inefficiency and 
inadequacy of the representative form of government. 

Reaction against Parliamentary Government 

Not only the system of representative government but also 
the system of parliamentary government has reached a critical 
stage in its development. During the 19th centurv, parliamenta¬ 
rism seemed to represent a permanent cure for all political ills. 
It is now increasingly recognized, even by the devotees of parlia¬ 
mentarism, that a representative assembly is, at best, only one 
vehicle of expression of public mind; that there are other forms 
of national associations and institutions, besides the national 
parliament, and that the parliamentary system lacks the driving 
force and strength of a centralised despotism. The reaction 
against parliamentarism is due to the modern change in the con- 
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ception of the functions of the state. The state is now called 
upon to concern itself with the problems of social reform and 
industrial enterprise no less than the maintenance of peace and 
order. Necessity for the securing of foreign markets and loans 
demands active state intervention. Politics is being increasingly 
subordinated to economics and the old parliamentary system with 
its checks and balances is felt to mean a harmful restraint on 
decisive and quick state action. 

Parliamentarism has also been adversely affected by the 
growth of Socialism. Fascism and Internationalism. During the 
19th century, socialism represented more a doctrine than a defi¬ 
nite feature of social structure and a practical programme of 
action. But the growth of industrial groups and trade unions has 
resulted in the repudiation of the idea of the sovereignty of 
parliament. The industrial organisations have increasingly de¬ 
manded freedom to legislate within their own spheres. The 
recent establishment of dictatorships in many advanced countries 
has practically meant the repudiation of the parliamentary system 
of government. In the 19th century, nationalism was allied with 
liberalism and parliamentarism, but the history of the last half 
a century shows that once a people have achieved its national 
emancipation and unity under a parliamentary system, national¬ 
ism gets associated with conservatism. This tendency is parti¬ 
cularly noticeable in Fascism and German National Socialism. 
The Nationalists have, in practice more than in theory, repudiat¬ 
ed parliamentary democracy and voted for some form of dictator¬ 
ship. Mussolinism in Italy, Hitlerism in Germany and Bolshev¬ 
ism in Russia mean the negation of parliamentarism. 

The growth of the idea of Federalism and Internationalism 
constitutes one of the most significant tendencies of the modern 
times. The League of Nations embodied a new conception of 
co-operation between governments. The League stood for inter¬ 
national co-operation to (1) discuss issues which might result in 
international conflicts. (2) take united action in furtherance of 
an aim of common advantage to the world like the prevention 
of epidemics and detection and prevention of drugs and slave 
traffic, etc. Internationally, it might lie said, the League of 
Nations has adversely affected parliamentarsim by trying on the 
one hand to usurp the functions of national parliaments and 
on the other by adding to the responsibilities of the parliamentary 
system. 

VII. Nationalism, Internationalism, Imperialism, 
Federalism : 

(1) Nationalism 

One of the greatest forces of the 19th century Europe was 
the force of Nationalism, which emphasized the independence of 
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the sovereign states, representing distinct ethnic groups and 
which led to international individualism and imperialism. As a 
reaction against the militarism of nationalism arose the force of 
internationalism. Nationalism and internationalism, though they 
appear to be mutually antagonistic, are really related to each 
other. It is on the basis of a sane nationalistic system that an 
effective internationalism can be realised. Again, it is through 
an effective national system that the rights, or even the existence, 
of the weaker nation-states can be safeguarded. 

The Meaning of Nationality 

The idea of nationality is a modern one. Nationalism owes 
its present force to great patriot-philosophers like Mazzini and 
to the great nationalistic movements, so characteristic of 19th 
century Europe. The words 'nation' and 'nationality' are derived 
from the Latin word Nat us, meaning born. A nation is not the 
same thing as a race nor can it be identified with the state. A 
nation may be defined as ‘ 4 a body of people who feel themselves 
to be actually linked together by certain affinities which are so 
strong and real for them that they can live happily together, 
are dissatisfied when disunited, and cannot tolerate subjection to 
peoples who do not share these ties ’. 10 These ties are:—(1) The 
occupation of a definite geographical area creating a sense of geo¬ 
graphical unity and affection for the soil. (2) Unity or a belief 
in unity of race. The belief in the purity of race may, however, 
result in the growth of racialism instead of nationalism. 
(3) Unity of language promoting community of ideas and inter¬ 
ests. (4) Unity of religion. Religious disunity is definitely 
hostile to the growth of nationalism. (5) Common subjection 
for a long time to a firm alien government. (6) Community of 
economic interests. (7) Common traditions, common history 
and common sufferings and victories, etc. Some modern writers, 
influenced by the theory of evolution and social psychology, mini¬ 
mise the influence of racial purity and geographical unity and 
lay emphasis on the development of spiritual unity resulting from 
common experience and common patriotism. Writers like 
Bluntschli dilate on the real personality of a national group. 

The word ‘nation' has a broader significance than the word 
'state'. It is the state pins something else. The nation, accord¬ 
ing to T. H. Green, underlies the state. The state is a spiritual 
sentiment more than an idea arising out of the common ties 
mentioned above. Not all these ties, however, nor any one nor 
any combination of them are absolutely essential, though every 
nationality is always based on some of them. 

The nationalists stand for the promotion and development of 
the peculiar traditions and cultures of different nations. They 

io Nationalism and Internationalism, by Ramsay Muir, p. 31. 
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liold that every distinct human group is possessed of some special 
quality or culture which must be preserved and developed for 
the common good of humanity. This is possible of achievement 
only if that group is free to develop its own laws and institutions. 
Every genuine national group, therefore, must be in the enjoy¬ 
ment of political freedom. Nationalism is not exclusive. It im¬ 
plies also relationship with other groups, even while these groups 
preserve their group differences. Where the spirit of nationality 
genuinely exists, it is to the advantage of the nation as well as 
of the world that the nation shall he independent enough to deve¬ 
lop its own laws and institutions reflecting its own life and 
thought. National lines of division, once established, are extra¬ 
ordinarily permanent. 

The emergence of a definite national character began with 
the Renaissance. It originated with the idea of Renaissance 
sovereignty, for state sovereignty preceded national conscious¬ 
ness. The Renaissance divided Europe into separate sovereign, 
though not self-conscious, states. The Reformation movement, 
depending for support upon the state, created some national 
consciousness by developing racial dialects and by accentuating 
national differences in religious belief and worship. It was 
Revolution with its insistence on the Rights of Man which fanned 
national consciousness. The people, as distinguished from their 
governments, became the centre of interest. It is in the fitness 
of things, therefore, to say that out of “Renaissance Sovereignty 
combined with Revolutionary Rights comes Nationalism”. 11 
There now grew a conception that every distinct and permanent 
human group, having a national character of its own, must he 
allowed to develop its own forms of law and government. During 
the Renaissance period, nationalism was allied with national 
autocracy. Later on, benevolent despotism remained in power 
so long as despots like Louis XIV, Frederick the Great and 
Napoleon satisfied the national craving for national efficiency and 
aggrandisement. In the 19th century, nationalism was associated, 
at least in the beginning, with democracy but unfortunately demo¬ 
cratic nationalism was as severely local and sectional as that of 
autocracy had been. 

Historical Origin of Nationalism 

Nationalism was a spirit, on the whole, foreign to the mediae¬ 
val world. The first of the European peoples to be animated by 
an organised and conscious nationhood were the English. The 
wars between the English on one side and the Scotch and the 
French on the other infused the spirit of nationality in the latter 
too. Then came Spain, Portugal and others. The French Revo¬ 
lution and the Napoleonic domination ushered in an era of vigo- 

11 Political Ideals, by D. Bums, p. 174. 
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rous revival of the spirit of nationality in Europe. From now 
onwards nationalism, being conscious, began to have a theoretic 
basis. The French Revolution had brought into prominence the 
doctrine of the Rights of Man. “But as the Rights of Man 
primarily included the right to choose their own governors, it 
was a natural corollary that men had a right to be governed by 
their mutual sympathies and affinities in the organization of the 
state, and once this position is granted, the nationalist doc¬ 
trine is established.” 12 If, in the first half of the 19th century, 
nationalism was revolutionary and democratic, in the second half 
it was associated with conservatism and anti-constitutionalism, 
because it was controlled by the governing classes rather than by 
people. It, therefore, led to paternal autocracy and imperialism. 

Machiavclli was the father of modern nationalism. He 
preached the creation of a united Italian state. There is a trace 
of the conception of nationalism in the writings of Vico too. In 
Fichte’s Addrc'scs , there is a clear consciousness of the national 
spirit. J. S. Mill also definitely treats of the national character 
in his Representative Government. During the 19th century, the 
reaction against the Settlement of Vienna opened a new and 
distinct era in the ideological history of nationalism. A definite 
theory and creed began to support the great nationalist move¬ 
ments arising out of the vicious Settlement of Vienna. National¬ 
ism in the hands of its high priests like Mazzini and Kossuth, 
assumed the strength of religion and began to dominate 19th 
century politics. Two main tendencies in nationalism are notice¬ 
able during the 19th century, i.e. y (1) Nationalism preached by 
exiles from Italy, Poland, Hungary and Germany, etc., having 
a certain international character, because conducted in common 
by men of different nationalities, and (2) Racialism of German 
professors. 

Sam Nationalism 

Mazzini was the greatest of the philosophers of sane national¬ 
ism. He founded his ‘Young Italy’ in 1831 to propagate the 
national idea among all sections of the Italian people. The Young 
Italians were to mix with all and revive the idea of the glorious 
traditions of Italy. According to Mazzini, past sufferings and 
glories informed the soul of the nation. Mazzini’s nationalism 
had no parochial outlook. It was cosmopolitan in conception. 
To him, freedom of Italy would be incomplete and insecure 
unless free Italy was surrounded by free nations. In his Duties 
of Man, Mazzini advocated natural national divisions instead of 
arbitrary divisions based on conquest and greed. “The coun¬ 
tries of the peoples will arise instead of the countries of kings 
and privileged classes: and between these countries there will 
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be harmony and fraternity.” According to Mazzini, a people 
did not exist for its own advantage only. Sane nationalism im¬ 
plied not merely the rights but also the duties and functions of 
nations. “God divided humanity into distinct groups or nuclei, 
thus creating the germ of nationality.” Mazzini and his school 
enunciated the doctrine that every nation, just because it was a 
nation, had a right to unity and freedom. 

German Racialism 

German nationalism, a product of universities, took a differ¬ 
ent form. The German philologists and historians developed a 
passion for hero-worship of ancient Germans, to whom they 
ascribed all great virtues. This led to the promulgation of the 
doctrine of racialism, founded on a sense of racial superiority. 
The greatest exponent of racialism in Germany was Treitschke 
whose philosophy is based on a worship of brute-force and on a 
firm belief in the superiority of the German Kultur. This 
racialism implies the repudiation of the saner doctrine of national¬ 
ity which gave ‘rights’ to other peoples. To Treitschke and men 
of his school, German nationhood alone was a sacred thing. 

Treitschke, like Machiavelli, held that state is power and is 
not bound by any moral obligations. There is no international 
morality because it cannot have effective sanctions behind it. An 
international authority is unthinkable. It is the highest moral 
obligation of the state to extend its own power by all means 
possible, and above all, by the divine institution of war. War is 
not only legitimate but represents the highest part of the law 
of political life. It founds states and gives them dignity and 
meaning. A state is bound by no treaties in its policy of selt- 
aggrandisement. It may not respect the rights of other nation¬ 
states. The right of a nation was dependent upon and measur¬ 
able by its power. The states are in the state of nature inter¬ 
nationally and it is the law of nature that smaller states should 
be swallowed by the greater ones. The raison dc etrc of a state 
was not justice but power. The state is the highest authority 
in the world. It creates rights and wrongs. War and a national 
policy of self-aggrnndisement are the highest forms of state 
action. German racialism has led directly to the growth of im¬ 
perialism and embodies a conscious repudiation of the Mazzinian 
doctrine of nationalism. 

Criticism : Advantages of Nationalism 

In spite of its serious drawbacks, to be enumerated later, 
nationalism has served much useful purpose. It has, for one 
thing, revived the Greek ideal of autonomy, i.e. f the right of all 
people to self-determination, and has also exposed the injustice 
of foreign domination. The minorities make use of nationalism, 
in their attempt to emancipate themselves from the tyranny of 
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the majorities, on the basis of the autonomy of distinct groups. 
The majorities use nationalism to assimilate minorities in their 
claim to achieve national unity. Some writers do not believe that 
there is any connection between nationalism and a claim to self- 
determination of a distinct group. To them, there is more of 
liberty in countries inhabited by many distinct groups, like 
Switzerland and the United States of America, than elsewhere. 
They would have each people develop its national genius on non¬ 
political lines. Besides reviving the idea of national autonomy, 
nationalism has also given great stimulus to art and literature. 
It has brought material benefits to humanity by creating a healthy 
spirit of rivalry between nation-states for greater efficiency in 
material advancement. If each nation develops on its own char¬ 
acteristic lines, then each nation is valuable to other nations by 
presenting a healthy contrast, and humanity at large is actually 
benefited by the development of such a variety of national 
cultures. 

Einls of Nationalism 

But nationalism has its darker side too. Nationalism is 
severely criticised because it narrows the political outlook of a 
nation. Development on national lines tends to give a parochial 
colouring to national politics Nationalism tends to create a sense 
of primitive seclusion. It has often happened that small nations, 
representing distinct national groups, have gained due to their 
association with larger groups under the same laws and govern¬ 
ment. The narrow outlook of nationalism naturally creates 
national jealousy and hostility. Morbid nationalism has been 
responsible for international conflicts and has thereby cramped 
human progress. Nationalism in a small nation hardens into 
imperialism, when the nation becomes more powerful. National¬ 
ism does tend to create a certain amount of indifference to 
the welfare and sufferings of other nations. To check the evils 
of nationalism, various means have been adopted in modern 
Europe at various times, such as the enforcement of the doctrine 
of balance of power, great European coalitions against imperial¬ 
istic nations, international treaties, the creation of a concert of 
Europe and the occasional use of international arbitration. 
Nationalism, on the whole, has increased the Viissidence of dis¬ 
sent' between nations and has, as a reaction, been directly 
responsible for the growth of the modern spirit of inter¬ 
nationalism. 

(2) Internationalism 
Growth of Internationalism 

Europe represents the spectacle of a variety of national types 
based upon an essential underlying unity of moral, religious and 
political ideas. In the Middle Ages, this unity was represented 
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by the Papacy and the Holy Roman Empire; more so by the 
former than by the latter. Various causes, however, contributed 
to the extinction of the cosmopolitanism of the Middle Ages. 
To begin with, the Renaissance ushered into existence independ¬ 
ent nation-states with their disruptive policy of national aggran¬ 
disement. Then the Reformation destroyed the religious and 
also the political unity of Europe. Reformation, because of its 
dependence on the state, exalted the prince, who became the sole 
judge of his own state policy. Then again, the growing spirit 
of nationality made remote the possibility of the realization of 
a world-state or brotherhood of nations. 

The first three centuries of the modern age, due to the reasons 
given above, were filled with almost unceasing wars. All the 
same, there was a continuous attempt made towards the estab¬ 
lishment of unity and uniformity of laws and institutions, till 
internationalism emerged as a practical ideal in the 19th century. 
“The movement towards Internationalism has had for its chief 
aim the establishment of the Reign of Law in the relationship 
between states.” 13 Various methods were adopted to bring this 
about. Firstly, a number of schemes were prepared to establish 
an all-European authority, competent to regulate inter-state rela¬ 
tions without encroaching on the internal affairs of the sovereign 
states. The most important of these schemes were:—(1) The 
Grand Design of Due de Sully of France; (2) The Project of 
Perpetual Peace of Abbe de St. Pierre; and (3) schemes sug¬ 
gested by other European philosophers to promote international 
concord. Grotius stressed the value of international arbitration 
and the holding of occasional congresses to settle international 
disputes. William Penn suggested the creation of an European 
Parliament to discuss and give awards on international problems. 
Rousseau proposed the creation of a Federation of Europe. 
Bentham helped in the growth of international law. Kant, in his 
Zum Ewingeu Frieden (Towards Lasting Peace), suggested 
representative institutions for each state, the creation of a body 
of international law and the creation of a world citizenship. 

Another attempt in the direction of the establishment of the 
Reign of Law in international affairs is represented bv the for¬ 
mulation and acceptance of the principles of international law 
as drafted by jurist; like Grotius and Bynkersbock (Holland), 
Pufendorf, Leibnitz and Wolff (Germany), and Vattel (Swit¬ 
zerland). This international law may be considered to be a 
gift of the small states to Europe. From the time of Grotius, 
all civilized states have recognized, at least in theory, the validity 
of international law. Hugo Grotius is chiefly responsible for the 
formulation of international law. Taking his inspiration from 
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the universal acceptance and international import of the Roman 
Jus Gentium, Hugo tried to apply it to the regulation of mutual 
relations between states. “Perhaps his most essential contribu¬ 
tion to the foundation of the new science was the assumption that 
the sovereign states of Europe, not being under the authority of 
any legal tribunals, were in a 'state of nature* in relation to one 
another, and hence, subject to the 'law of nature*.” 14 Now, accord¬ 
ing to Jus Gentium, all men are equal in the state of nature. 
Grotius took up this doctrine and evolved his own theory of the 
international equality of all states. International law was not to 
recognise the superiority of any state, however great its resour¬ 
ces, to the other states. This doctrine of the equality of all 
states has been the cardinal doctrine of international law. Besides 
Grotius, international lav/ derived its strength from the body of 
international customs relating to the embassies, prisoners of war 
as also from maritime law. Then, again, the many treaties be¬ 
tween different states implied or embodied many principles of 
universal application and validity and furthered the evolution 
of international law. The spirit of internationalism was also 
fostered by the various congresses of European Powers, convened 
from time to time, to settle international questions at issue. 

The Principle of Arbitration 

The Hague Conference of 1899 and that of 1907 took in 
hand the task of revising and codifying the whole body of inter¬ 
national laws affecting the conduct of war. There was also set 
up a tribunal to arbitrate in the disputes of nations which gave 
Europe a sort of international court of law. The first case of 
arbitration regarding boundary disputes, between England and 
U.S.A., took place as early as 1794. During the 19th century 
more than a hundred cases of international dispute were settled 
by arbitration. This principle of arbitration got strengthened 
when nations began to enter into general treaties pledging them¬ 
selves to submit to arbitration every suitable controversy between 
them. The first treaty ot this kind was between Italy and 
Argentine in 1898, More important was the treaty between 
England and France in 1904. The growth of internationalism 
during the 19th century is evident from the fact that the main 
political movements of the 19th century, i.e., stxrialism, national¬ 
ism and constitutionalism, were very much international in their 
character. Internationalism, however, did suffer a certain 
amount of check at the hands of excessive nationalism, commer¬ 
cialism and militarism during the last century. The earliest 
writers on internationalism confined themselves to the ethical 
side of it and brought out the immorality of international disputes 
and wars. The more modern writers on the subject point out 
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the biological and economic disasters resulting from international 
friction and warfare. War destroys the physically fit and, there¬ 
fore, is instrumental in the deterioration of the human race. 

International Organisation 

There is now-a-days no such thing as a self-contained 
national state. The civilization of Europe is essentially common 
and of the world is tending to be so, since the world is getting 
Europeanised. Modern civilization, therefore, depends upon an 
elaborate international organisation which has three aspects, vis., 
economic, cultural and political. Economic organisation is inter¬ 
national in banking and there are many international industrial 
combines. For cultural advancement each nation. depends upon 
a continuous intercourse with other nations. The basis of the 
culture of each nation may be native but modern culture in all 
civilized countries is more or less uniform and thereby inter¬ 
national at the top. Economic and cultural intercourse naturally 
affects the political relations between nations. There are certain 
psychological influences which are not exclusively confined to any 
particular nation. ‘The thirst for morality and truth, the two 
master passions of the noble nature, have nothing to do with 
distinctions of race, geography, or political constitution.” 15 
Science promotes international co-operation and is one of the 
important forces for the creation of an international mind. 
Religion, too, from a certain point of view, helps the growth of 
internationalism. The labour movement, embodying a sense of 
the solidarity of labour throughout the world, is another force 
promoting internationalism. “Socialism, Bolshevism, and their 
opposite Fascism, are, in fact, not so much national as inter¬ 
national phenomena”. 

Until about the middle of the 19th century, the chief func¬ 
tions of the state were held to be the maintenance of law and 
order but in the modern period these functions have yielded the 
pride of place to such functions as the spread of education, im¬ 
provement of public health, etc. In these new functions, not only 
is there no national antagonism between different states but 
international co-operation is useful and necessary. A large 
number of commercial treaties and international organisations for 
the control of epidemic diseases and improvement of means of 
communication point to this. The universal postal system is one 
-of the best illustrations of the modern international spirit. 

The League of Nations 

The League of Nations has very much advanced the cause 
of internationalism. It has substituted conciliation for armed 
conflict to decide international disputes. It arranges for common 
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international action in cases when such action is known to be 
of common advantage to all, like the suppression of epidemic 
diseases, control of traffic in drugs and women, restoration of 
economic stability, the raising of standard of life, etc. The 
League has also transformed diplomacy by ensuring the regular 
meeting of foreign ministers of important nations instead of their 
diplomatists of the older type. The substitution of open for secret 
diplomacy, in so far as it tends to prevent wars, has been a 
great instrument of international peace. 

The League of Nations is trying to prevent international 
wars by popularising the use of arbitiation but then the nations 
would not submit to arbitration questions affecting their vital 
interests or their national honour. Under the auspices of the 
League of Nations, some social and religious minorities have been 
given, by treaties and regulations, the right of complaint to the 
Council of the 'League. Then again, the mandatory system, 
tried by the League of Nations, represents the happy evolution 
of a novel form of the discharge of international responsibility. 
The mandatory power has to submit annual reports of its man¬ 
date to the League for inspection and control. The old concep¬ 
tion of imperialism with respect to backward regions of the world 
is bound to be transformed by the mandatory system in the 
direction of respect for the interests of the ruled people. 

Since the war many international associations for the promo¬ 
tion of common aims have been strengthened or have come into 
existence. There are, for instance, the Women’s International 
League, the International Council of Women, the World Alliance 
of Churches, the Second, Socialist, International and the 
Third, i.e. f Communist, International. The modern nations are 
getting to be less and less of isolated units and more and more 
of an integral part of an international state-system. The out¬ 
lawing of war bv the Kellog Pact and the like has tremendously 
helped the international cause. War has been declared to be 
outside the national policy of the states, signatory of the Pact. 
The League of Nations and other international organisations 
have done much to create the international mind but the growth 
of internationalism is being impeded by the old mutual suspicions 
between nations. National particularism is still strong because 
it is traditional. 

(3) Imperialism 

An Empire denotes a vast territorial area inhabited by many 
races under one government and dominated by one of these 
races. Imperialism is not a modern tendency. Alexander’s 
Empire and later on the Roman Empire were based on a policy 
of imperialism. In the Middle Ages, the imperial idea was em¬ 
bodied in the Papacy and the Holy Roman Empire. Modern 
imperialism owes its origin mainly to the geographical discoveries 
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resulting in commercial and colonial exploitation of non-Euro¬ 
pean regions on the basis of the mercantile theory. It also 
received a strong impetus from the strong evangelism of the 
Reformation, trying to subjugate and christianize the heathen 
parts of the world. Imperialism has further been stimulated 
by modern economic rivalries and competition for markets and 
raw materials necessitated by the industrial revolution as also 
by the modern ease of communication and the need and useful¬ 
ness of interchange of local resources. Imperialism is both 
international and national in its tendencies. In so far as it tends 
to delocalise interests it shows an international bias. Again, 
modern imperialism lias been very much a creature of modern 
aggressive nationalism and has been closely associated with mili¬ 
tarism, since the modern nation-states, conscious of the superior¬ 
ity of their own culture, have tried to subjugate the weaker 
nations. Imperialism accuses nationalism for its tendency to 
separate and localise national interests and internationalism for 
its all-embracing vagueness. 

Justification of Imperialism 

The protagonists of imperialism view it to be a natural and 
inevitable tendency. In spite of the narrowness of its outlook 
and aggressive nationalism, or even racialism on which it is based, 
imperialism is justified on various grounds. It brings vast areas 
under peace and uniform law and tends to the broadening of out¬ 
look. It promotes commerce over vast areas by establishing 
one political system over these areas and thus bringing econo¬ 
mic advantage to the groups living within the same imperial 
area. The establishment of the same system of laws and institu¬ 
tions improves the relations between different groups. Easier 
means of communication within an empire broaden the minds of 
men and give variety and richness to life by widening its inter¬ 
ests. German racialism has led directly to imperialism by assert¬ 
ing that each racial group must make its own contribution to 
the world. The nation with a superior culture is justified in 
adopting an imperialist policy which will enable it to impart its 
own culture to the less advanced world. Imperialism is justified 
because it represents the evolutionary process of the survival of 
the fittest. The anthropologists support imperialism by pointing 
out that war destroys national lethargy, stimulates inventiveness 
and brings about social cohesion. 

Evils of Imperialism 

The evils of imperialism are even more pronounced than its 
advantages. Imperialism promotes international jealousy and 
tends to become obstructive of human progress. Imperialism 
makes a people believe that its own customs and institutions are 
best and that they must be forced on others. The laws and sys- 
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tem of government in an empire naturally are those of the domi¬ 
nant partner and not a result of the common consideration of all 
the excellent points in the laws and institutions of the compo¬ 
nent groups in the empire. Imperialism also brings about the 
suppression of local differences, based on local culture and genius. 
Imperialism thu^ destroys richness and variety for the sake of 
institutional unity. Each distinct human group has a soul of its 
own which must not be sacrificed for the sake of imperial unity, 
for the world v, ill he the poorer for such a sacrifice. Imperialism 
is imxliuus became in an empire the interests of the less vocal 
classes and peoples are often ignored and even suppressed in the 
interests of the dominant people. 

(A) Federalism 

The unification of smaller political units into a bigger one, 
through either conquest or association, has been one of the most 
notable features of political history. Such union may result in 
the creation of a single unitary political organisation, when the 
component parts lnse their identity and get absorbed in the uni¬ 
tary state controlled by the central government. When, however, 
the component units have a regional consciousness with strong 
local differences of their own, they are reluctant to be merged 
into a new umt, and form a federation, based on a constitutional 
distribution of powers between the federal government and the 
component states. A federal state is not a compound state. It 
is one and sovereign. 

Conditions necessary for the Success of the Federal System 

For the success of any federal system of government, certain 
favourable conditions are essential. One of the most important 
of them is geographical contiguity, f.r., the component parts of 
a federation should not be located wide apart. Physical separa¬ 
tion is bound to create a certain amount of indifference and apathy 
so fatal to the successful and harmonious working of a federation. 
Then again, the federating units must have a community of 
language, culture, economic interests, historical traditions and if 
possible religious unity; otherwise the federation will lack the 
•dynamic force of nationality. Another condition very essential 
to the success of a federation is that there should be an equaliiv 
among the federating units. This does not mean the equality of 
wealth or area, t.r., economic or military or geographic equality. 
What is required is political equality which means that no com¬ 
ponent part or parts may be treated as politically imeompetent 
or backward and that each may be able to express through its 
own institutions its own conception of its own interests. This 
political equality will prevent local jealousy between the compo¬ 
nent groups. Another essential for a federation is the political 
competence and educational advancement of the people living in 
the federal state. 
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In a federation, based on the division of powers between the 
central government and the component states, the supremacy of 
the constitution is of the highest importance. There must be, 
as far as possible, a clear Ixmndary line between the federal and 
the state spheres of action and powers. There must also be an 
independent judiciary to decide about constitutional disputes 
between the federal government and the states. The modern 
tendency is to assign more and more powers to the central gov¬ 
ernment to strengthen its hands against the outside world. As 
regards the division of powers ancl subjects between the centi*al 
and state governments, there are two main types of federal con¬ 
stitution, viz., the U.S.A. type and the Canadian type. In the 
U.S.A., the central government is assigned a definite number 
of powers, the residue remaining with the states. In Canada, 
the central government is stronger because it holds the residue. 
In the nature of things, there can be no perfect type of federa¬ 
tion. The success and the perfectibility of a federal constitution 
depend upon its suitability to the people. Such a constitution 
should, as far as possible, respect local and historical institutions 
and should avoid importation of entirely novel ideas or institu¬ 
tions. 

The greatest advantage of federation is that it gives strength 
and tone to the weak states which federate together. The loss of 
political independence of the states is made tip by the increased 
opportunities for economic activity and exploitation. The aboli¬ 
tion of tariff walls and the organisation of interstate communica¬ 
tion promote trade and mutual prosperity. In a federal state, 
an average citizen can afford to concentrate on local affairs, 
the central government doing all that is necessary in relation to 
the outside world. There are certain disadvantages and weak¬ 
nesses, too. inherent in a federation. There is, again, the fear 
of seccession of some of the federating states as also the fear of 
combinations within the state. 

Imperial Federation 

Some hold federation to be a transitory system of govern¬ 
ment, to be replaced by a unitary government by a further pro¬ 
cess of unification of states. To Sidgwick, “federalism is likely 
to be, in many cases, a transitional stage through which a society 
—or an aggregate of societies—passes on its way to complete 
union ”. 16 At present, however, federation seems to be a hot 
favourite with political thinkers, who not only point with satis¬ 
faction to the flourishing condition of the existing federations but 
who also visualise the whole world knit together into a federal 
union. The British Government is at present engaged in the 
advisability of bringing about a compromise between the present 

16 The Principles of Science, by R. N. Gilchrist, p. 362. 
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Imperial system and the federal systems prevailing in the domi¬ 
nions by evolving a system known as imperial federation. 

VIII. Individualism versus Socialism 

There are various theories regarding the ends of the state 
and the functions of government. In the modern age, when ulti¬ 
mate political sovereignty lies with the demos, the limits of the 
functions of the government naturally assume a very great im¬ 
portance. How far is the government to interfere with the lives 
of the sovereign people? Is the government to regulate the 
society in its various ramifications or is the government to 
be limited to the performance of a few definitely assigned tasks? 
In other words, is the government to be run on individualist or 
socialist lines? Individualism may be distinguished from social¬ 
ism as being chiefly concerned with the full development of each 
separate individual in a society, while socialism lays stress on 
the society and not on individuals, considered separately. The 
theory of individualism has been advanced from three different 
standpoints, /.<?., the ethical, the economic and the biological. 

Growth of individualism 

Traces of indhidualism are to be found in ancient Greek 
political theory as well as in Renaissance Humanism. The Re- 
formatino, too, with its emphasis on individual conscience as 
against clerical dogmatism, gave support to individualism. The 
theories of natural rights and of social contract as also utilitarian¬ 
ism naturally brought the individual to the forefront. Indivi¬ 
dualism, however, has adopted its present shape since the begin¬ 
ning of the 19th century. The Industrial Revolution transform¬ 
ed the whole economic and social system of society. A school 
of economists arose who brought into prominence the evils of 
governmental interference in economic matters and preached the 
doctrine of laisscz faire, i.c. t complete freedom for the individual 
from state intervention. This doctrine, however, was more con¬ 
cerned with the limits of government than with the sphere of 
government. Individualism, born of laissez faire , naturally, 
therefore, was more concerned with the rights of the individual 
than with his duties. The evolutionist biology of the latter half 
of the 19th century, too, suggested an unregulated natural compe¬ 
tition between man and man. 

Its Justification 

Individualism stands for the fullest development of the ability 
of the individual in a world which is getting more and more 
mechanised as well as socialised. Individualism grew up before 
the rise of the present vogue of studying the group-spirit or social 
psychology. The society seems to be coming to the fore Hit 
the individual remains and must remain a fundamental reality. 
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Individualism is right in insisting on the fullest development of 
individuality so that exceptional ability may have its chance 
because no society can progress if the exceptionally gifted are 
levelled down to the height of the average. Individualism marks 
a protest against the modern democratic tendency towards medio¬ 
crity and uniformity and, like the ancient Greek philosophers, 
believes in the aristocracy of intellect. If, however, individual¬ 
ism stands for the unrestricted development of exceptional ability, 
it does not ignore the society. A genius cannot grow without 
social contacts in a congenial atmosphere- The under-develop¬ 
ment of the majority of a society is bound to affect adversely 
the development of the more gifted minority. Individualism, 
therefore, demands free opportunity for full development of every 
member of the society. This implies that the best interests of 
the society demand an intelligent pursuit by each of his own 
interest. This implies, in turn, a strict delimitation of govern¬ 
mental interference in the affairs of an individual. In its 
extreme form, individualism leads to anarchism. 

While the writings of William Humboldt in Germany and 
De Tocqueville and others had a strong individualist colouring, 
the best exposition of the individualist theory has been given by 
English philosophers. Herbert Spencer in his Specialized Ad¬ 
ministration (1871), showed by historical examples that state 
regulation had kept down economic development. Spencer held 
that fellow-feeling and social altruism would limit the selfishness 
of an individual without any governmental regulation. Spencer's 
ideal was a society in which individuals were left, as much as 
possible, to follow their natural reasonings and feelings which 
would result in the promotion of the general welfare and interest 
of all. Spencer not only wanted the delimitation of government 
control to a minimum but also believed that historicallv such 
control and regulation had decreased with the transformation of 
the society from the primitive, through the militant, to its indus¬ 
trial organisation. The state must limit its activities to the main¬ 
tenance of order and peace. This will conduce to the develop¬ 
ment of specialisation of functions in men which was necessary 
in the interests of human evolution. Spencer thus made use of 
history and the theory of evolution to build up his case for 
individualism. 

Mill on Individualism 

John Stuart Mill, in his Liberty, has given the best state¬ 
ment on individualism. He says, “the sole end for which man¬ 
kind are warranted, individually or collectively, in interfering 
with the liberty of action of any of their number, is self-protec¬ 
tion .the only purpose for which power can be rightfully 

exercised over the member of a civilised community, against his 
will, is to prevent harm to others. His own good, either physical 
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or moral, is not a sufficient warrant.The only part of the 

conduct of any one, for which he is amenable to society, is that 
which concerns others. In the part which merely concerns him¬ 
self, his independence is, of right, absolute. Over himself, over 
his own body and mind, the individual is sovereign.” 17 Accord¬ 
ing to this view, only the protective functions of the government 
as performed through the army, police and judiciary, etc., are 
justified and not others. Mill maintains that in respect to actions 
having no direct bearing and influence on others, an individual 
must have liberty of thought and expression, liberty of pursuits 
and tastes and liberty of combination. To Mill, freedom of 
individual conduct was the chief source of individual happiness 
and of individual and social progress. The society or the state 
cannot know an individual's interest better than himself and, 
besides, social interference destroys individual initiative and ori¬ 
ginality. It also destroys the variety which enriches the state. 
In the case of a sane person, Mill would not allow the society 
any power of guidance beyond spreading education. In matters 
affecting itself. Mill allowed the community to coerce the indivi¬ 
dual. Mill advocated a decentralised popular government. He 
wanted the fullest and freeest development of all the faculties of 
all the individuals in the society. In his later days, however, 
Mill showed a certain amount of tendency towards state- 
socialism. Henry Sidgwick, in his Elements of Politics , favours a 
minimum of governmental interference in the individual's affairs. 
He holds that “the common welfare is likely to be best promoted 
by individuals promoting their private interest intelligently”. 18 
The state ought to confine itself to ensuring personal security, 
private property and obligation of contract. 

Group Individualism 

Various factors have contributed to the growth of modern 
individualism- The growth of voluntary associations for econo¬ 
mic and ethical purposes has destroyed the old state monopoly, 
or even the priority, of the allegiance of an individual. Both the 
state and the individual are yielding the pride of place to these 
associations or groups. New individualism thus differs from the 
old 19th century individualism in laying emphasis on the 
notion of the group versus the state and not the individual 
versus the state. The enormous extension of state activity during 
the war has also created a reaction against the state. The major¬ 
ity-rule as representing the modern state is also coming in for 
criticism. 


if Utilitarianism, Liberty and Representative Government of /. S* Mill, 
edited by A. D. Lindsay, p. 72. 

** Political Ideals , by D. Bums, p. 248. 
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Individualism and Anarchism 

Individualism in its extreme form leads to anarchism. This 
is because the ideal of individualism is a community composed 
of free and fully developed individuals who can do without exter¬ 
nal regulation. This naturally leads to the conception of a 
society without a government. “Anarchism is a sort of Utopian 
Individualism.” Individualism, as such, is very much a gift of 
England whereas anarchism is mainly French and Russian in 
growth. The anarchists hold that a man can develop fully only 
if he is free, t.c., free from economic, political and religious 
authority. The anarchists believe that the principle of free 
arrangement and free combination will result in a natural harmo¬ 
nious grouping of society superior to the complicated and arti¬ 
ficial regulation of it by the state. The anarchists are against all 
government including representative government. Anarchism to- 
them, however, means the absence of coercive force and not the 
absence of order. 

Criticism of Individualism 

The individualist writers do not agree in their general theory 
or substance of individualism. Individualism is based on a 
grievous neglect of the social causes and effects of the action of an 
individual and as such is bound to promote egoism. Individualism 
of to-day is tainted bv the atomism of the post-French Revolu¬ 
tion period but an individual is not a “separate atom surrounded 
by a hedge of rights”. 10 His rights are conditioned by his duties. 
The state is an organic whole and not a mere collection of indivi¬ 
duals. Individualism is apt to exaggerate the undoubted danger 
of over-regulation of the individual by the state. 

The basic unsoundness of individualism lies in its assertion 
of an individual as atomistic and egoistical. The society and 
government are ‘unnatural*. But man is by nature social. He is 
bom into a society and depends upon it for his physical and 
mental development- The society is as natural as the individual 
and therefore has its rights as well as has the individual. The 
society and the individual are not antagonistic to each other. 
They are complementary, the welfare of one being organically 
connected with the welfare of the other. “The major problem of 
human society is to combine that degree of liberty, without which 
law is tyranny, with that degree of law, without which liberty 
becomes licence/’ 20 According to Mill, “the worth of a state in 
the long run is the worth of the individuals composing it.” 21 Mill 
limited the state to the function of protection, but even Mill had 
to allow the state considerable regulative power with respect to 


10 Political Ideal*, by D. Bums, p. 250. 

20 The Principles of Politics , by G. E. G. Catlm, p. 156. 

21 Political Ideals , by D. Bums, p. 253, 
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children and barbarians, etc. The Darwinian theory of the sur¬ 
vival of the fittest goes against individualism because it militates 
against the enjoyment of individual freedom by the weak and 
the feeble* Individualism in the economic field has led to econo¬ 
mic distress, born of laissez faire. As a result grew up social¬ 
ism demanding state interference in economic matters. 

Individualism, as an ideal, has had its day. As the organisa¬ 
tion of modern life becomes more complex, the more necessary 
becomes state control over individuals because greater complexity 
of society makes an individual more dependent upon it. Indivi¬ 
dualism has derived its strength from the biological doctrine of 
evolution. But the survival of the fittest may not always mean 
the survival of the best. Individualism has done great service 
to mankind by its emphasizing self-reliance, by negativing exces¬ 
sive state interference and by urging the value of the individual 
in the society, but it has exaggerated the evils of social control 
of an individual. 

Growth and Justification of Socialism 

If individualism has been atomistic in its tendency, socialism 
desires to bring about an attitude in which each individual may 
think that he is naturally and normally a part of the whole, called 
society. “ Individuality and community are correlatives .” 22 
Socialism is for creating a state of society in which there may be 
a real and rational social sense. Socialism lays emphasis on the 
notion that individual actions have social causes and effects 
and cannot be entirely isolated. The socialists hold an “organic 
view of the state as an entity composed of mutually depend¬ 
ent units and believe that individual freedom can only be 
achieved as the result of an elaborate social organisation. If the 
individualists believe in the attainment of personal freedom and 
self-development, the socialists hold that this can be done only 
if the society as a whole co-operates to give to each the means 
and the possibility of self-realisation. In the socialist view of 
state, “the society is an association of human beings, formed with 
the object of giving all its members the opportunity to satisfy 
their desire for spiritual freedom and good life”* Socialism aims 
at the replacement of the motive of private profit by one of social 
service. One of the direct causes of socialism was the increase 
of communication between different nations. This resulted in 
the emergence of international class consciousness. Unlike indi¬ 
vidualism, socialism involves a comparison of class with class, 
i.e . 9 of capitalist with worker, and not of individual with 
individual. 

The early part of the twentieth century saw the development 
of anti-stateism as a reaction against the absolutism of the Idealist 


*3 Tki Philosophy if Communism, by John Macmurray, p. 96. 
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state. Thinkers began to look at the state as an “association of 
consumers, one among many such associations, to which the 
individual may belong”. Both the Syndicalists and the Guild 
Socialists attack the collectivist state. The Syndicalists advocate 
the transference of political control from the present state to 
bodies of producers organised on a vocational basis. Guild social¬ 
ism allows such a transference of economic but not political 
power. The Syndicalist theory, mostly of French origin, favours 
direct action as contributing to class consciousness and class war 
and distrusts representative parliament, involving the heresy of 
majority rule. The Guild Socialists, too, look at representative 
government as a myth and advocate functional democracy. 

International socialism inherits the universalism of the 
French Revolutionary thinkers. It neglects too much the sepa¬ 
rate identity of distinct groups. It is apt to treat of individuals 
of entirely different groups as similar. In advocating the abolition 
of the present capitalist system, socialism is out to destroy the 
natural luxuriance of social development which characterises 
capitalist society. The sociali>t ideal of state control of all means 
of production involves the erection of a large official caste with 
all the evils of bureaucratic rule. Socialism is not inherently 
opposed to individualism, “for the fullest development of each 
is to be found in the performance of his function in the life of 
the whole ”. 23 

23 Political Ideals, by D. Burns, p. 275. 
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CHAPTER XXV 

FASCISM AND BOLSHEVISM 
Fascism 

Rise of Fascism 

Fascism, though gaining ground now-a-days in a number of 
countries in the world, is essentially anjj£&lian movement and 
is treated here ir\ its purely Italian aspectT The word ‘Fascism* 
is derived from the Roman fasces , i.e a bundle of rods and an 
axe, which, with the Romans, represented discipline, Fascism 
has derived much of its philosophy from the political doctrines 
of the Nationalist Association, founded in Italy in 1913 A.D. 
Like the Fascists, the Nationalists were opposed to parliamentary 
government. They were for the expansion of Italy on the Medi¬ 
terranean. They believed in “Nothing for the individual, all for* 
Italy”. The immediate predecessors of Fascism were the Fasci 
de Combattmento. Besides, three movements, i.e., the revival of 
Catholicism, Syndicalism and Nationalism, gave spiritual nourish¬ 
ment to Fascism, which is essentially a creature of the Great 
World War, born due to the unsatisfied ambitions of the dis¬ 
illusioned heroes of the War. Fascism represents the revolt of 
the middle classes in Italy, inspired by the nationalist and con¬ 
servative ideals, against a peace disastrous both externally and 
internally. These classes naturally opposed the claims and sub¬ 
versive activities of the proletarian classes after the War. The 
chaotic faction-fights of post-War Italy gave Fascism its oppor¬ 
tunity and its strength. The mystical absolutism of Hegel and 
anti-intellectualism which glorified force and power reinforced 
Fascism. 

Its Meaning 

‘‘Fascism may be defined generally as a political and social 
movement having as its object the re-establishment of a political 
and social order, based upon the main current of traditions that 
have formed our European civilization, traditions created by 
Rome, first by the Empire and subsequently by the Catholic 
Church. Conversely, Fascism may be described as the repudia¬ 
tion of that individualist mentality that found expression first in 
the Paggn .Renaissance, then in the Reformation, and later in the 
French Revolution.” 1 Fascism has repudiated liberty, equality 
and fraternity in favour of responsibility, hierarchy arid discipline. 
To Mussolini, Fascism represents an escape from the Demo- 
Literalism of the 19th century. It also marks the end oflhe 
principle of hisses Jaire, The fascist ideology has borrowed 

* The Universal Aspects of Fascism , by J. S. Barnes, p. 35. 
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two important themes from the Great War, i.e. t (1) emphasis 
on military discipline as opposed to a parliamentary government 
and democratic liberty, and (2) Imperialism. 

In the Down until Parliament , Mussolini, the founder of 
Italian Fascism, described the Italian Parliament as a noxious 
boil which poisoned the blood of the nation and must, therefore, 
be extirpated. He showed contempt for talks about civil liber¬ 
ties, free speech, rights of labour, and democratic institutions. 
These must be sacrificed if they stood in the way of the moral 
unification and discipline of fhe nation. Fascism identifies parlia¬ 
mentarism with mob-rule and is opposed to democracy, based on 
general will. It is also strongly imperialistic. To a Fascist, 
“Imperialism is the external and immutable law of life”, because 
it represents the need, desire and will for expansion. The idea 
of the supremacy of the moral over the material forces has also 
been a pet theme with the Fascists An empire, to the Fascists, 
represents a transcendent value, an ethical idea, a duty and an 
inspiration. Imperialism may take the form of economic con¬ 
quest and peaceful penetration. Imperialism is natural because 
the world is not static and a strong state, having much to give 
to the world, has a right to expand. 

The Fascist Philosophy 

The Italian Fascists have, on the whole, shown a compara¬ 
tive disregard of* political philosophy and political principles as 
such. “Formal principles are iron and tin fetters.” The Fas¬ 
cists declare themselves to be^jrqblemists and realists. “The 
Fascists are jhe gyps ies^of I^lian.^DuUcs;" not being tied down 
to any fixecf^riflWplfe^ they proceed unceasingly towards one 
goal, the future well-being of the Italian people.” 2 To Mussolini, 
the strength of Fascism depends upon Italian flexibility and 
consciousness of the ancient glories of Italy. The Fascist move¬ 
ment came first, its philosophy afterwards. Fascist philosophy 
has also undergone some change wftfTthe change o? programme 
in the course of the development of the movement. Thfe early 
programme of Fascism was republican, democratic and anti¬ 
clerical, with a touch of internationalism. The Fascists did not 
create a whole philosophy of thought afresh. They picked up 
suitable ideas from a number of convenient sources. Fascism has 
been represented as anti-Communistic and a bulwark of the 
bourgeoisie against the proletariat. “Fascism, like Bolshevism, 
isa~post-War product ... in a poor and overpopulated country 
whose political life teems with vast millions of men lacking both 
organization' and political education.” It is akin to Russian 
Bolshevism in its challenge to parliamentarism, its insistence on 
active citizenship, its attempt to exclude hostile elements from 


3 Making the Fascist State, by H. W. Schneider, p. 67. 
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any share in the control of the state, even from any effective 
means of expression, its desire to co-ordinate all active forms 
voluntary association and communal life under the direction of 
the^ state and its determination to give the Fascist Party the 
direction and control of the policy of the state. But the basic 
principles of Fascism are different from those of Bolshevism, for, 
whereas the fundamental reality with the latter is tH^’rSility of 
the prol etarian c lag^ the underlying reality with the Fascists is 
that oltfir nation. Fascism, unlike Bolshevism, is not r or any 
radical change in the economic .structure of the society. Fascism 
may be taken to represent the dialectical antithesis of Com¬ 
munism. 

The Fascist Idea of the Nation 

Fascism conceives of the Nation as the ultimate moral being. 
The nation is not merely an aggregate of individuals but an 
organism, evolving through countless generations. It represents 
the ultimate synthesis of all the material and spiritual values of 
the race, the state being just the ‘legal incarnation of the nation’. 3 
The national state is the ultimate realin, being more veal than 
the indi\idua!s or groups which compose it, and claiming the 
absolute loyalty of all. Individual intercut must be subordinated 
to the interest of the nation which alone can change class con¬ 
flicts into national co-operation. All things and persons are sub¬ 
ordinate to the nation, and it i* through the latter that they real¬ 
ise thcm^elces M'*n owe duties to tlv nation; the nation owes 
duties to noiv'. \ nation has no superior*, not even the family 
of nations. FVcism does not believe in the basic principles of 
the League of Nations. The nation seeks self-expression and 1 
expansion. The “Nation is the Unhersal, and the object ofj 
politics is national self-realisation”. 4 This means imperialism 
without, for the nation must have room to expand. 

The national idea, if it means a policy of expansion without, 
means concentration within, for, the entire life of the nation must 
he organised round the nation-state* All the agencies of action 
and expression must attune themselves to the nation-state and 
co-operate in its self-realisation. This involves, in particular, the 
suppression of the labour movement which has international 
tendencies. Trade Unions and labour organisations with inter¬ 
national affiliations must be replaced by Fascist substitutes. In¬ 
stead of Trade Unions, Fascism sets up Fascist Unions, consist¬ 
ing of Fascists only, thus making the labour organisation an 
integral part of the Fascist state. These Fascist Unions enjoy 
wide powers, including the exclusive right of collective bargain¬ 
ing with employers. These Fascist Labour Unions are to b£ 

* Mussolini and the Cult of Italian Youth , by P. N. Roy, p. 17. 

4 An Outline of Modem Knowledge , edited by Dr. William Rose, 
p. 730. 
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associated with corresponding Employers' Associations in state- 
recognized corporations for the supervision of each industry. 
These corporations, along with other functional bodies, are to 
serve as electoral colleges for election of members to the Fascist 
legislature. The Fascist doctrine of representation, te evidently 
more like that of Hobbes than like Rous$§au*s, while the Fascist 
conception of sovereignty is more like Rousseau's than like that 
of Hobbes. 

The Corporate State 

The theory of Fascism represents the theory of the coipo*ate 
state, cotering and unifying all national institutions. “The state 
is more than the sum of its individuals of one generation; it has 
an actual entity of its own, a transcendental existence deriving* 
from the past, from the present and the future/* 3 The state con¬ 
sists of individuals grouped in accordance with their different 
functions in a number of corporations through which they are 
linked on to the life of the nation. The Fascists believe in an 
organic state with a “varied symmetry of classes organised in 
syndicates and corporations of syndicates and, above all. directed 
by its hierarchs”. 6 This state controls, harmonizes and tempers 
the interests of all the classes of society. Like Machiavelli, 
Mussolini “holds no moral values above a united and Imperial 
Italy". Next to the state itself, the corporations represent a vital 
order of reality, for it is through them that the life of the state 
finds expression. The Fascist conception of the corporate state 
has much in common with political pluralism, but there is also 
a fundamental difference between the two, for, while with Fascism 
the state is essentially unitary and sovereign and the corporations 
are decidedly subordinate to the state in their functions and 
importance, the pluralists deny the state its sovereignty and look 
at the voluntary corporations as independent and spontaneous 
bodies, competing with the state for the prior allegiance of their 
members. 

The Totalitarian State 

Fascism believes that the state has the right, in principle, ofj 
controlling and regulating every act and interest of the individual 
and group if in the judgment of the state, such control is neces-j 
saty. No association, political, economic or cultural, may exist 
without the permission, active or implied, of the state. The state 
has the right of regulating art and industry, education and even 
religion. Freedom of expression, association and conscience 
depends on the state. To popular sovereignty Fascists oppose 
sovereignty of the state. 


T * Italy To~Day, by Sir Frank Fox, p. 97. 
f The Keystone of Fascism, by G. M. Crwswell, p. 248. 
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The Fascist State and the Individual 

Fascism presents an Hegelian attitude towards order and 
authority, and would have men realise their freedom in the free¬ 
dom of the state rather than in their individual or even corporate 
capacities. As to the relations between the individual and the 
state, the state being the embodiment of the ideal unity of its 
members, each individual must be completely at the disposal of 
the state. An individual must realise himself within the state. 
‘'Everything within the state, nothing against the state, nothing 
outside the state”. Duty, discipline and sacrifice must bind the 
individual to the state. The state, and not its individuals, must 
he free. The state has rights and the citizens duties. Fascism 
stands for a strong unified nation-state absorbing the individual, 
like the apcient city-state, within its folds. 

Fascism is for law more than for liberty. A Fascist does not 
attach a high value to the freedom of speech. “Liberty is not a 
right but a duty.” It is neither a natural right nor a gift, but an 
achievement. It must be sought in law and. therefore, through 
the state. Liberty, in fact, is possible only in a strong state. The 
fundamental criterion of a good state, according to Fascism, lies 
in its strength, though not merely physical strength. According to 
Mussolini, all government is a combination of force and consent. 
A nation must have a highly centralised organ of control. The 
Fascist theory of state and government is really a reaction against 
the pluralistic conception of state sovereignty. The Fascist state 
must be sovereign and the government authoritative. Constitu¬ 
tional checks and balances breed confusion. If a state is not 
sovereign, it is not a genuine state. Fascism aims at the sove¬ 
reignty of the stale by the identification of the individual with 
the state. The art of government is the art of identifying the 
aim of each with the aim of all, so that maximum amount of 
liberty can co-exist with the fullest recognition of the sovereignty 
of law and the state. Thus, according to Fascism, liberty and 
state sovereignty are co-existent and interdependent. “There is 
no liberty but the liberty which is inherent in the state.” The 
state is “an authorized body for the repression of arbitrary will, 
and a guarantee to society in general, and to the individual citizen 
in particular, that his safety is guarded by the mailed fist of the 
law”. The power of the state has an ethical value, because it is 
exercised for the common welfare. To a Fascist, democracy is 
an organised struggle of factious groups and is no government 
at all. Universal suffrage is a conventional fiction and popular 
sovereignty a constitutional lie. Parliament, tft 
for gpll^ctWirr^spopsibijity. Dictatorship may be incompatible 
with a true Communist society; it is essential to Fascism. 
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Fascism and the Church 


Fascism attaches great importance to tradition. Its ideal is 
Rome an<Tttte r &&5sicafxra/ It respects the ancient Italian insti¬ 
tutions, one of which is the Catholic Church. Fascism needs the 
support of the Church. It, therefore, insists on religious educa¬ 
tion in primary schools. The Catholo-Fascist union has been one 
of the chief features of Mussolini's Fascist programme. Catholi¬ 
cism is a very vital instrument of his imperial policy, internal 
and external. To Mussolini, “Latin traditions of Imperial Rome 
are to-day alive in Catholicism". An irreligious state is no state 
at all. 


Italian Fascism, as noted above, “arose out of the chaotic 
faction fights of post-war Italy", 7 and, as such, it represented 
a call to action more than a political theory. Fascism is 
nationalistic. It appeals chiefly to youth and it lays emphasis on 
action rather than on thought. It opposes communism, class 
warfare and internationalism in any form. It stands against 
parliamentarism and pacificism. Italian Fascism represents a syn¬ 
thesis of nationalism and syndicalism, though, unlike the latter, 
it denies the existence of class struggle. The nation, embodying 
the highest synthesis of all the material and spiritual values of the 
community, is above individuals, occupations and classes, which 
are the instruments of national glory and whose interests acquire 
legality by being identified with higher national interests. The 
[Fascists have not only reasserted the sovereign state but have 
[revived the mediaeval corporate machinery' of economic control. 
[Fascism does not believe in the class struggle of Marx. It 
Idefends capitalism and believes in private property. 

Fascism embodies the most exalted conception of patriotism. 
But, like Bolshevism, it has a cramping effect on the intellect of 
the nation, its watchwords being action and discipline and not 
* thought. The fundamentals of Italian Fascist philosophy have 
[been (1) keen patriotism as a manifestation of nationalism, 
1(2) a benignant state to direct and control the activities of the 
individuals and corporations, and (3) the conversion of the state 
into a Fascist property. Like Bolshevism, Fascism decries the 
pld electoral, parliamentary and democratic systems. It grants 
suffrage not to individuals but to interests. Unlike Bolshevism, 
it has not destroyed the old institutions but simply added to {them. 
Unlike Bolshevism, Fascism is not in favour of class wpr. 


Bolshevism 

The Aims of Communism 

Bolshevism represents the modem Russian form of commune 

ism. Modem communism owes much to Karl Marx who regu~ 

-«— . r . l . & 

1 Ah, Outtim of Modem Knowledge > edited by Dr. ■WUUwn Ifcae. 
p. 729. 
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tarised it into a revolutionary movement by giving it a definite 
philosophy and shape. It was due to his inspiration and lead that 
communism became an international organisation, emphasizing 
the unified interests of the working classes of all countries. 
Communism adopted its revolutionary character because of the 
apparent impossibility of the proletariat conquering power, neces¬ 
sary for the establishment of a communist society, by peaceful 
means. The modern communists believe in capturing the machi¬ 
nery of the state by revolution and its subsequent employment 
to crush out capitalism and establish economic democracy. The 
communists believe in a social revolution, in which the dictator¬ 
ship of the proletariat would be the effective instrument to realise 
the communistic ideal of a classless society based on the common 
ownership of the means of production and distribution. Russian 
Bolshevism has thus given the socialist ideal a practical form. 
Communism aims at a classless society organised not on national; 
lines but representing "a world society cut up into autonomous' 
groups merely for the purpose of administrative convenience.” 
Since communism aims at revolutionising the basic economic 
structure of the present society, it is a more radical movement 
than Fascism. The two essential doctrines of communism are 
(1) class war and (2) revolutionary dictatorship of the grple- 
tariat. 

The Communists and the State 

The communists look upon the state as an organ of repres¬ 
sion and urge that liberty cannot be secured unless the state be 
overthrown. According to Marx, the capitalist state wields "the* 
character of national power of capital over labour, of a public 
force organised for social enslavement, of an engine of class 

S * otism”. 8 The capitalist society and the capitalist state are 
upon the deliberate exploitation of labour by the capitalist 
who is better organised and who maintains himself with the help 
of and at the expense of the state. According to Bakunin, “In^ 
all countries the State is merely a union of the master class”** 
The civil servants are either the capitalists themselves or their 
paid agents. The capitalists, with the help of the state, secure 
for themselves the possession and monopoly of the means of 
production and distribution and also compete with other master- 
unions. To the Bolshevists, the state, from an economic point 
of view, represents a society of capitalists for the extraction of 
surplus from the toiling workers and politically it is a society 
to protect the capitalist exploitation against the rebellion of the 
workers. Even justice serves the end of capitalism in a capitalist 
state, where offences against property are considered to be of 
graver moment than offences against persons. The communists 


* Prom Marx to Lenin, by Morris Hfllquit, p. 53. 
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look upon the state as an instrument of class-rule. The aim oi 
the capitalist state is to legalise and perpetuate class-rule by 
moderating the forces which bring about collision between classes. 

Lenin on the State 

The state, to Lenin, is the "product and the manifestation 
of the irreconcilability of class antagonisms' 1 . 0 Though these 
antagonisms are irreconcilable, the state being a capitalist organ¬ 
isation tries by persuasion or compulsion to reconcile the workers 
to itself, thereby perpetuating their oppression and exploitation. 
The domination of the majority by the minority leaves no room 
for justice or equality in a capitalist state. The state represents 
force and this force must be opposed by force and overpowered 
by the workers. According to Lenin, "we do not all disagree 
with the anarchists on the question of the abolition of the State 
as a final aim", but communists "make temporary use of the; 
weapons and methods of the State against exploiters". The state : 
is to be ultimately abolished because it represents an agency 
of repression but the Bolshevists believe that it "can be used as! 
a powerful weapon to change of itself the whole basis of pro-, 
perty and thus by force to make possible the coming of commun¬ 
ism". To Lenin, "toilers need the state only to overcome the 
resistance of the exploiters". The communists distinguish clearly 
between the state and the government. According to Lenin, "Our 
state must not be confused, i.e., identified with our government. 
Our state is the organisation of the class of proletarians as a 
state power, the purpose of which is to crush the resistance of 
the exploiters, organise socialist economy, put an end to classes 
and so on. Our government, on the other hand, is the peak of 
that state organisation, the ruling peak." 10 

Justification of Violence and Revolution 

Like the syndicalists, the Bolshevists emphasize the impos¬ 
sibility of capturing the state by constitutional methods. Not 
only is the middle class a strong barrier against a proletarian 
capture of the state but the workers themselves are not, as a 
whole, class-conscious. Workers in luxury trades are attached 
to the capitalists and other workers are lazy and apathetic. 
Besides, the state has the army and the police to repress the 
working class movements. Capitalist laws are enforced by 
capitalist judiciary. Then again, the capitalists monopolise the 
means of propaganda, viz., the educational institutions, the press 
and the church. Not parliamentary and constitutional methods 
but revolution, therefore, can dethrone capitalism. The prole-* 
tarians should by force seize the state. The communists justify 

• Communism, by H. J. L&ski, p. 129. 

10 Leninism, by Stalin, p. 14. 
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revolution, i.e. t use of force, both historically and theoretically. 
The state has always been created and maintained by force, which 
has always been the essence of historic revolutions. Theoreti¬ 
cally too, violence is justified because there is “no other way 
of breaking the class-will of the enemy except by the systematic 
and energetic use of violence ” n The violence of the communists 
is further ‘justified by the greatness of their purpose. The end 
justifies the means. Said Lenin, “We do not believe in the 
eternal principles of morality, and we will expose this deception. 
Communist morality is identical with the fight for the strengthen¬ 
ing of the dictatorship of the proletariat.” 12 Besides, “revolution¬ 
ary violence is force used to further the natural evolution of 
society; violence used against communism is violence used in 
the service of reaction.” 

The State Withers Away 

The communists are for the ultimate abolition of the state. 
But in between the successful wresting of the state from the hands 
of the capitalists by revolution and the establishment of a perfect 
communistic society comes the period of the dictatorship of the 
proletariat. During this period, the state gradually withers * 
away. Th e, state arose as an instrument of class tyranny and with \ 
the disappearance of the classes, the state will disappear also. * 
The process would be as follows. The proletariat will take pos-^ 
session of the machinery of the state by a successful and violent 
revolution and will at once socialise the means of production. 
But by this very act it will end itself as a proletariat destroying, 
at the same time, all class differences and class antagonisms as 
also the state. The interference of the state with social relations 
will become increasingly superfluous and finally cease of itself. 
When the society becomes classless, there is nothing to repress 
and therefore no need for the state. The government of persons 
is replaced by administration of things. The state is not abolish¬ 
ed; it withers away. In the new commonwealth, which is not 
a state, there will be a classless administration of the business 
of the people by their own chosen representatives. Harmonious 
relations will be ensured, not by submission to any law or author¬ 
ity but by free agreements between the various territorial and 
professional groups freely constituted for the sake of production 
and consumption- Communism is thus a means to an anarchic 
end. The subjection of man by man and class by class, will dis¬ 
appear. People will get used to social behaviour without the 
necessity of coercion and subjection. The masses will be educated 
into spontaneous social behaviour and the guiding principle of 
the new order will be social justice. 

11 Commwusm> by H. J. Laski, j>. 139. 

12 The Mind and Face of Bolshevism , by Rene Miller Frielsep, trans¬ 
lated by F. 8. Flint and D. F. Tait, p. 278. 
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To a genuine communist, the idea of a communist state is 
a contradiction in terms, because whereas the word state connotes 
an instrument of coercion of one class by another, communism 
is for the abolition of classes altogether. Under communism there 
will be an administrative machinery but not a state. For some 
time, however, after the overthrow of capitalist state, there must 
be a state of a fundamentally different kind, for societies cannot 
be suddenly transformed from capitalism tq communism. There 
must be an intervening period, during which the proletariat will 
organise itself and attune itself to a classless way of thinking 
and living. This is the period of the dictatorship of the proletariat* 

The Dictatorship of the Proletariat 

The notion of the dictatorship of the proletariat represents 
one of the most fundamental ideas of communism, for whereas 
[the communists and evolutionary socialists agree in their ideal of 
the ultimate establishment of a socialist society, they differ in 
their methods of achieving this end. The communists bring this 
about by the overthrow of the capitalist state by a proletarian 
revolution^ tire TftCT2CtWgtll|5 oT""tHe proletariat, the disappearance 
of the old classes and conditions, the withering away of the state 
and the final establishment of a communist society. The com¬ 
munists believe that the cleavage between the old and the new 
society must be sharp and distinct and that the new society 
must be built upon new foundations by a proletarian state, in 
which the organised collective expression of the will of the prole¬ 
tariat will be represented by the communist party which will me¬ 
diate between the actual executive machinery of the state and the 
proletarian class. Active proletariat in modern Russia means the 
class-conscious part of the proletariat, the communist party. 
This party is like the advance guard of the proletariat and is a 
sort of a close corporation, a class within a class. Bolshevism 
thus i s_internally , arist ocratiic. It is not impossible that Bolshev¬ 
ism may lead to bureaucratic aristocracy of the communist party. 
Bertrand Russell fears that the dictatorship of the communist 
party may last indefinitely and the party itself may lose its prole¬ 
tarian psychology and Income a definitely privileged class. The 
communist party holds great importance because it prepares the 
proletariat for its fight against capitalism. It brings about the 
ideological and organisational union between the workers. 

Marx claimed the authorship of the idea of the dictatorship 
of the proletariat. In the Communist Manifesto, issued in 184/, i 
he declared that the “first step in the revolution by the working 
classes is to raise the proletariat to the position of ruling class* V 
.when “the proletariat will use its political supremacy to wrest, 
by degrees, all capital from the Bourgeoisie, to centralise all 
instruments of production in the hands of the state, ue. 9 of the 
proletariat organised as a ruling class”. Marx saw the inevita- 
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bility of the dictatorship of the proletariat, first because capitalism 
itself tended to create a class-conscious proletariat, and secondly 
because capitalism led to imperialism, resulting in the destruction 
of the capitalists of one country by the capitalists of other coun¬ 
tries, u?., of capitalism itself. The dictatorship of the proletariat 
also finds justification in history which shows that every domi¬ 
nant class has been supplanted by a class created and suppressed 
by it. Thus the bourgeoisie created by feudalism destroyed 
feudalism. But whereas the previous changes represented the 
replacement of a minority by a minority, the victory and the 
dictatorship of the proletariat heralds the emancipation of human¬ 
ity. The dictatorship of the proletariat is not on a par with the 
dictatorship of other classes because according to Lenin, “the 
proletariat represents and realises a higher type of social organ¬ 
isation of labour than can be achieved under capitalism.” Besides, 
the dictatorship of the proletariat is better than capitalist dictator¬ 
ship because it represents the dictatorship of the majority. “The 
main thing in the teaching of Marx is the elucidation of the 
world-wide historical role of the proletariat as the builder of 
a socialist society.” 13 

Criticism of the Communistic Notions 

The capitalist organisation of society and labour is based ; 
on the discipline of hunger; that of the communists on the free 
and conscious discipline of the workers themselves, based on the^ 
law of “to every one according to his needs, from every one 
according to his abilities”. The critics of the communistic sys¬ 
tem allege that the system is based upon unwarranted assump-* 
tions regarding the action of human motives and the possibility 
of raising the moral tone of human character. The communists 
lay emphasis on equality and justice, but how are these to be 
secured and maintained between different types of producers, 
between the skilled and the unskilled, between the strong and the 
weak and between the industrious and the lazy? The com¬ 
munists may ultimately have to choose between efficiency and 
equality. 

Communism opposed to Freedom and Democracy 

The communistic quasi-state, representing the dictatorship of 
the proletariat and, as such, a class organisation will, of neces¬ 
sity, work in the interests of the revolutionary working class. 
In order to break down the resistance of the capitalists, this quasi¬ 
state will show revolutionary violence and remain oppressive and 
autocratic till capitalism is disarmed and forcibly reconciled to 
the new economic and political conditions. It will exerdse com¬ 
pulsion and emergency powers and will not represent the entire 

Ma/x-Bn^its-Marxism, by Lenin, p. 56. 
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community. Democracy, on the other hand, connotes that form 
oi government in which the ruling power of the state is held, 
not by any particular class or classes but by members of the 
community as a whole. The communists, however, do not hold 
this view. They allege that present-day democracy is based on 
class domination, though it maintains the fiction of equality of 
individuals and classes. Modern democracy, to them, means 
the dictatorship of the capitalist- The system of checks and 
balances in a so-called democratic state is a bourgeoisie device 
to thwart the will and the power of the masses. Besides, 
according to Engels, “since the state is only a temporary insti¬ 
tution which is to be made use of in the revolution in order 
forcibly to suppress the opponents it is perfectly absurd to talk 
about a free, popular state. So long as the proletariat needs 
the state, it needs it not in the interest of freedom but in order 
to suppress its opponents and when it is possible to speak of 
freedom, the state as such ceases to exist. Democracy during 
the transitional period of the dictatorship of the proletariat is 
neither practicable nor desirable.” Under capitalism, democracy 
is inoperative because capitalists dominate the state and during 
the revolutionary period it is impracticable because capitalists 
must struggle and must be put down by violence. Communism 
blesses political and economic conditions of life unsuited to the 
present institutions of democracy. The advocates of democracy 
look upon the state primarily as a moral, intellectual and political 
institution, whereas, to a communist, the state is primarily an 
economic organisation existing for the purpose of production and 
equitable distribution. Democracy is not a sacred principle with 
a communist, and yet the communists hold that true freedom 
can only exist under communism, i.e in a classless society, 

S because the very “phenomenon of class is an expression of 
legrees of economic servitude” 14 involving negation of political 
reedom. 

Communism and Natural Rights 

To a communist, the idea of natural rights, the fundamental 
idea of democracy, is a fiction, for it is impossible of realisation. 
No capitalistic state, however democratic, is without safeguards 
in the interest of the exploiting capitalist class. The rights of 
the majority in a capitalist state are recognised only if the 
majority do not enforce them. In the most democratic of such 
states, the legislatures, which represent the majority, are being 
controlled by smaller and smaller group, the cabinets. A few 
clever politicians control big democracies. A communist does 
not also believe in the principle of majority rule. In the capital¬ 
ist-democratic state, the minorities always play the predominant 


14 The Philosophy of Cotmunim , by John Maenuirray, p. 88. 
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part, the majority being inert or submissive. The communistic 
political philosophy reflects this principle of minority leadership 
through the control of the proletariat by the communist party. 
Communism and fascism have much in common in their ideology. 
Both decry democracy and parliamentarism. In the communist 
collectivist state, as in Fascism, the commonwealth looms so large 
jthat the individual completely disappears. 
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